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A Note of Ambiguity: 


Asian Studies in America 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


N reviewing the progress of Asian studies and of this Association, it is necessary 
both to point with pride and to view with alarm. 

For the former, no doubt, there is some justification. There has been a great 
increase since the early beginnings at Columbia, Berkeley, and Yale. Looking back 
over the last thirty years, one can recall the new stimulus to Far Eastern studies in the 
1930's provided by David Stevens at the Rockefeller Foundation through his support 
of Mortimer Graves of the American Council of Learned Societies and fellowship 
programs for American trainees in Tokyo and Peking. The imagination and initia- 
tive of these men and a few others laid important foundations. To mention some 
and not others of these early achievements would be invidious, yet to be vidious 
would crowd these pages. The work of Professor Serge Elisseeff in building up a 
training center at Harvard has recently been celebrated there. The work of Dr. 
Arthur Hummel in producing a biographical dictionary of the Ch‘ing period is now 
being emulated, at least in expectation, by a group interested in a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Ming. 

Yet in allocating responsibility for the progress of Asian studies, our highest 
tribute must go to the Japanese Army and Navy, which in the 1940’s gave to Japanese 
and Chinese studies overnight a support and encouragement greater than twenty 
years of peace had provided. One result of Pearl Harbor was to recruit a brilliant 
group of younger specialists on Japan who are only now reaching their prime. 
American hostilities with China thus far have proved inadequate to provide an 
equal stimulus to the development of Chinese studies, although we have little reason, 
unhappily, not to anticipate some similar future progress. 

The Far Eastern Association came into being as publisher of the Far Eastern 
Quarterly, on the initiative of Cyrus Peake, Earl Pritchard, and others. Its expansion 
into a professional association in 1947 and its later growth into the Association for 
Asian Studies have been marked by the establishment of a number of project 
committees, in addition to the usual standing committees which maintain the 
activities of any association. Half a dozen such project committees are now function- 
ing, each on a special foundation grant, to pursue the specialized interests of our 
membership. 

This proliferation of activities has brought with it a problem of coordination, 
review, and continuity. One secret of our recent progress has been the establishment 
of an Advisory Committee on Research and Development to assist the officers and 
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directors in these respects. Since the control of the Association rests with the elected 
officers and directors, the Advisory Committee exists only on sufferance but, with 
a slower turnover of membership, it can provide a greater degree of continuity in 
the surveying of our many activities. One of its first fruits has been the program 
of grants-in-aid for Asian studies currently being administered by the American 
Council of Learned Societies on behalf of itself and the Social Science Research 
Council, with a $200,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 

The project committees of the Association now include those on Chinese Thought, 
South Asia and South Asian Languages, South Asian Library Resources, Far 
Eastern Library Resources, and Japanese Studies, with still other committees in 
prospect. These groups of scholars, devoting themselves both to practical problems 
and to intellectual questions of scholarship, are not only building up this field of 
study but enlarging its contact with other fields and disciplines. 

Yet a note of ambiguity is audible in this symphony of progress, for we seem to be 
making forward strides while falling steadily behind. Like the Chinese state of the 
late nineteenth century, our promising new developments are falling far behind the 
protentialities for development, some of which are being realized elsewhere. The 
remainder of this paper is devoted to viewing with alarm. 

The members of the Association for Asian Studies are regional specialists dedi- 
cated to the increase of international cultural understanding. Yet we live in a period 
when increased contact between America and Asia seems to be producing increased 
friction. Possibly peoples today, in closer potential contact, feel more threatened by 
one another. Perhaps Asians have to know our American culture better in order 
to understand why they really dislike it. At any rate, we are increasing in this 
country our scholarly knowledge of Asia at a time when many people in Asia are 
manifesting an increasing jealousy, fear, or hatred of America as a foreign power. 
I do not mean to cry up a cultural rift which does not exist. I fear its existence must 
be recognized, partly as a result of the great gap in living standards between the 
American and Asian peoples. This gap in material living standards is widening. 
This is a fact of modern history, not a communist plot. 

However, the foreign cultural relations of the American people are not our main 
job as scholars. Let us note our inadequacies at home. What has been our effect on 
American education? Outside the colleges and university graduate schools where we 
Asian scholars are active, we must admit that our influence on American public 
secondary education has been very small indeed. Asia is being brought into the 
schools now by conscientious and imaginative American teachers who have had no 
training as regional specialists. Our profession is small in numbers. The thousand or 
so members of this Association cannot expect to reach the American schools except 
in an indirect and filtered-down manner which is notoriously slow. Schools cannot 
wait for this long process. 

Again, what has been our effect on foreign policy? When attacked for having 
influenced policy, Asia specialists usually deny it with vigor and with justice. Here 
we can see a dilemma—if we Asia specialists have indeed influenced American policy, 
why is it so inadequate? If we have no influence, on the other hand, what use are we? 

The answer to both these questions, of course, is that our job is an academic, 
professional and scientific one. We who specialize in Asian studies should not be 
expected to deal either with American public education or with American foreign 
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policy. Our task is to concentrate on scholarship. Unfortunately, our inadequacies 
are greatest precisely on the side of scholarship. 

First of all, consider our linguistic inadequacies. If you are a specialist on East 
Asia or almost any part thereof, you need to use the local languages in which 
increasing publication may be expected. Do you read Chinese easily and speak it 
fluently? If so, can you do the same in Japanese? If so, are you equally good in 
Russian? My own experience, after some thirty years’ sporadic language study, is that 
it is quite possible to ask intelligent questions in half a dozen languages and not 
understand the answers. Needless to say, the new generation of American students 
are far more competent, although sometimes they cannot write English. 

A deeper inadequacy relates to our disciplinary training. The Asia specialist 
must combine his knowledge of a foreign culture and society with a disciplined 
approach to it. Our task is the more difficult because it is a double one. Mere 
knowledge and lore are not enough. They need systematic organization and appli- 
cation--in effect, training in one or more of the major academic disciplines. We are 
making a massive attack upon this problem with the support of the Ford Foundation 
through its fellowships for training and research, yet the academic profession is slow 
to respond. Political scientists and economists, for example, are committed to the 
development of scientific principles of universal validity, and this requires that they 
avoid the cul-de-sac of specific cultures or regions. Since political science and 
economics grew up in the West but paradoxically make a fetish of avoiding regional- 
ism, they are happily able to combine principle with expediency and ignore Asia. 
From this dilemma, we are being extricated only by the willingness of political 
scientists to acknowledge the existence of communism and of economists to acknow- 
edge that of economic development. Since communism and economic development 
are phenomena now mainly of Asia, it is fortunately possible for our colleagues in 
the social sciences to deal with that area in practice without loss of principle. 

One measure of our inadequacies in scholarship is our excessive degree of organiza- 
tional activity. Here we face a vicious circle, beginning with our problem of low 
scholarly standards. The fact is that the American specialist on Asia is seldom 
deeply versed in the experience of Asian life. His knowledge comes from learning, 
not from living, and he often combines information with imperception. Insofar as 
we do a job in the American scene, we live removed from Asian realities, far from 
the day-to-day content of feeling and the view of the world in Asian minds. In 
short, the American specialist on Asia is a prime sufferer from cultural lag. 

This inadequacy is compounded by a factor typical of the American scene, the 
increasing proliferation of memoranda, projects, conferences, and communications. 
This is a factor, in short, of organizational drag. 

Facilitated by the electric typewriter and new processes of duplication, this 
produces a burden of written matter which pre-empts much of our time for scholarly 
effort and can only be defined as documentary slag. 

The net result is the sad phenomenon of teachers exhausting their accumulated 
stock of Ph.D. learning, with no time for new ideas, which produces post-doctoral 
sag. Thus the Asia specialist becomes more and more important in his American 
environment as his grasp of Asian life gets thinner and thinner. Having started out 
as a scholar, he may wind up as an Asia “expert,” busily serving to the American 
public those answers which are already in the common mind, in a process of public 
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give-and-take which is touted as democratic discussion or even as policy formation, 
but which may be no more than collective auto-intoxication. 

Organizational drag can be measured by comparing your book-reading rate with 
your memorandum-writing rate. If the book-rate over the memo-rate is one over 
one, you may still be healthy. But if you write two memoranda for every book you 
read, the disease has set in. Some, of course, avoid this problem. For example, the 
anthropologists seem to write nothing but memoranda to one another, which they 
publish as articles. 

If we speculate as to the cause of these inadequacies, we may conclude that we are 
not merely falling behind our potentialities but are actually aiming in wrong 
directions. Our problem is that, being only human, we lack the intellectual grasp 
of both Asian and American cultures to permit us to rise above them both and 
achieve a multi-cultural or supra-cultural perspective (I will not define the term 
“culture”). It is this inability to get far enough outside of American life which makes 
us become creatures of organizational activity within our own society, prone to answer 
long-distance phone calls, willing to fly to conferences, ready to dictate memoranda 
with many copies. As a result, we put mechanisms, materials, and training ahead of 
knowing, perceiving, and thinking. Our libraries are the envy of foreign scholars 
and acquire books faster than they can be catalogued. The readers are few. Our 
production of bibliographies is prodigious. The users are few. Solitude is not the 
normal condition of the scholar. In functioning within our own society, we put 
organization ahead of ideas and thus prove ourselves true Americans. 

Why is this? I suggest that our organizational proclivity stems from our tradition 
of individual enterprise and expression through free association, a glorious tradition 
which has been one of the keys to human freedom. Unfortunately, we have ceased 
to experience the immersion which our forefathers had in certain great traditions, 
either the Greco-Roman-Judaic classical tradition inherited from Europe or the 
revolutionary frontier tradition of early America, both of which were productive of 
ideas. Both the classicist and the revolutionist were nurtured upon certain principal 
themes and propositions. The multiplicity of modern life, perhaps a slowing down 
of our process of institutional change, has left us in this generation neither classicists 
nor revolutionists but merely second-rate sociologists, with a belief in organization 
for its own sake. 

Specifically, our current inanition stems from the inadequacy of contact between 
the Asian revolutions and Western scholarship. As scholars we are generally unable 
to penetrate or experience, or feel the revolutionary changes in Asian life. As a conse- 
quence, we lack understanding of the emotional content and values of these changes, 
and are therefore unable to interpret them. Of course, we do have information and 
occasionally some contact with the changes going on in Asia, but always sterilized by 
distance and non-involvement, protected by our standard of living and our citizen- 
ship, to say nothing of linguistic barriers. 1 am not arguing that the American 
specialist on Asia should be an active revolutionist in any form. Yet his task is surely 
to interpret Asia to America and therefore to interpret the Asian revolutions. This 
we largely fail to do. 

This point can be briefly summarized: The scholar must comprehend the human 
scene about which he is trying to be scholarly. The world of scholarship must 
include not only intellect but also feeling, not only intellectual perception of worldly 
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experience on the part of others but some degree of participation in it, in fact or in 
imagination. Scholarship which is self-contained within its own footnotes cannot 
make the full contribution demanded of us. For the Asia specialist today in the 
United States, the life of Asian peoples, the revolutions in Asian life, are what give 
the final meaning and significance to scholarship, for a very practical reason. The 
revolutionary changes in Asia must be felt by us, in imagination at least, and by the 
American people, if we are to live, and not merely die, in the modern world. 

I suggest two principal reasons for the gap between American scholarship and 
the great changes which are sweeping Asian life. The first is the point already 
mentioned, that we are as scholars thoroughly imbedded in our own culture and 
society. The United States is a conservative country which for some reason feels itself 
on the defensive and therefore is fearful of foreign ways which are not our ways. 
For example, the security-loyalty system of the United States Government inhibits 
the free exchange of ideas between research scholars employed by the government 
and the academic community outside the government. Needless to say, the pernicious 
blight of intellectual fear and timidity affects the thought and action of us all. Possibly 
the reader is an exception. Are you unhappy in the thought that there are no known 
communists in the Association for Asian Studies? The Association has taken no 
formal stand on this political question, nor should it. I merely suggest that this 
situation, which I believe to be the case, may make you glad rather than sad. If so, 
it is a measure of our common fear of our self-proclaimed enemies and of our own 
deviation from the earlier norms of American life, when we were not afraid to hear 
any view expressed and trusted to our police to curb conspirators. Today, communism 
has taken over half of Asia but few outcries have been heard from Asia specialists 
demanding a greater degree of American opportunity to study communist areas in 
Asia. The fact is that we generally avoid the subject, following the bent of the 
communities in which we live. As scholars we are devoted to knowledge for its own 
sake and as one of the salvations of mankind, but we refrain from demanding more 
knowledge of communist Asia, although such a demand would be a consistent 
expression of this principle. A healthy fear of totalitarianism will help to save 
democracy, but harbored unhealthily, it can mold us in the image of what we fear. 

Quite different from this touch of intellectual cowardice which makes us 
generally avoid the study of the Asian experience of communism, there is a more 
positive factor which leads us in the same direction. I refer to our exaltation of 
humanistic studies. This is posited on the belief that the scholar’s duty is to preserve 
and transmit the great cultural tradition, first because it can enrich modern life with 
an understanding of the great creations of art, literature and thought in the past, 
and secondly because it can create an objective and dispassionate perspective in the 
student of history. Whether we seek aesthetic and intellectual experience for its own 
sake or seek this historical perspective on men and events, we believe that humanistic 
studies can enlarge the individual’s horizon, inform his sense of values, make him 
more humane. This, after all, is one of the aims of liberal education, to free the 
human spirit in space and time. 

Nevertheless, I suggest that one of our dangers lurks within this ideal. When the 
humanistic ideal is limited to the past and concentrated on the past tradition to the 
exclusion of present experience, it creates a limited humanism. In its extreme form, 
this view may assume the absolute sanctity of the human past, whether or not there 
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is to be a human future, as if to say, “See, these people had this quaint and useless 
idea or these human feelings that we also have. They, too, lived and loved, fed and 
bled, cried and died.” So what? To assume that mere knowledge and appreciation 
of the past is automatically an intellectual preparation for the current day may be a 
fatal non sequitur. Following this trend, we can become masters of the profound 
platitude, using humanistic relativism to counter social science dogmatism, with no 
result except a stalemate. Preparing our students to answer Mao Tse-tung with the 
words of Confucius is not good enough. 

On the other hand, the humanistic approach, to which we all subscribe, can lead 
us ahead to a new synthesis, above and beyond our own cultural limits, providing 
we are able to combine our study of the Asian past with a grasp of the Asian revolu- 
tions of today, our own inherited values with our present problems. This means, in 
short, that we must labor to create and contribute to a new world culture, not a 
culture which is regional or national or of the past—in effect, a new synthesis. In their 
own harsh way and on their own narrow basis, this is part of what the Chinese 
Communists are trying to do and probably succeeding in doing in mainland China 
today. The problem for our own multi-culiural and updated humanism is to foster 
the process of cultural synthesis on a worldwide and pluralistic basis. 

This subject is both large and vague, one for treatment in either a sentence or a 
book, but not in a paragraph or a chapter. Assuming that the above statements have 
meaning rather than a merely poetic suggestiveness, I should like to suggest two 
ways in which an unwise exaltation of the humanistic tradition, as I have defined it, 
can be too narrow. One of these is the argument that the preservation and defense 
of our inherited cultural values is our highest duty as the bearers of the great 
tradition. I would answer with the question, “Which culture is it that we must 
defend? that of our own past in the West, which is not that of the Asian peoples? 
or that of our own present, which potentially may be theirs also in some degree?” In 
other words, I am suggesting that our insulation from the great current changes in 
Asia puts us in the real danger of being traditionalists without realizing it, neglecting 
those great factors of change in science and technology, economics and politics, which 
promise to create the one world of the future. 

There is another way in which our defense of cultural tradition may be too 
narrow. This may be seen in the argument that if we cut loose from our great 
tradition, we shall lose the humane values of the pre-modern period, giving in to the 
computers and the advertisers and making the individual into a mere statistic. This 
argument in fact expresses one of the reasons for our aversion to communism, yet it 
leaves us uncreatively on the defensive. Our only salvation, I submit, is to reformulate 
and reassert traditional values in the light of present circumstances, mustering the 
wit to save individual freedom and the cultivation of the intellect in a modern world 
of mechanization. Such an updating of our tradition requires an arduous creative 
effort, to master our organization, make the mechanics of our libraries and universi- 
ties into useful tools, utilizing our committees and conferences to achieve new scholarly 
understanding. Needless to say, any leading ideas or world view that we may achieve 
can perhaps form a synthesis but certainly not a single system. 

After these generalities, I have only one or two specific acts to suggest as examples. 
First, let us abolish the term, “humanities,” which suggests that such studies are 
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either pre-scientific or anti-scientific and in either case of a lower order. Let us adopt 
the term used in other countries, “humanistic sciences.” 

Second, if it is correct, as I have suggested, that American studies of Asia are 
culture-bound, either within the American culture or within the Asian tradition, or 
both, let us abolish one shibboleth—namely, the idea that the American who studies 
Asia should begin by not studying Asia but by acquiring his “own” culture first. 
The result of this fallacious but seductive concept has been to bring the American 
student into contact with Asian studies only when he is older and they are less able 
to influence him. To put it in other terms, Asia is part of American culture today. 
There is no meaningful American culture which omits Asia today. We actually 
need more screwballs and misfits, more people, for example, who look American 
but think Chinese. 

Concretely, this suggests that more of us should begin Chinese as a second 
language in grade school from the age of ten. One move toward this end will be to 
get Chinese and other Asian languages taught in the American school system. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 looks in this direction. 

For this purpose, one practical step might be to bring to this country, through 
local initiative in our communities, Asian teachers of language. This would revive 
but reverse the missionary movement. Each American school system would have 
within it a linguistic missionary supported by the community, except that now this 
would not be an American missionary to Asia, but an Asian missionary to America. 
After all, it is we who must learn, and language is the necessary means for our 
participation in Asian experience. 

In summary, I suggest that the rapid growth in Asian studies during the last 
thirty years has not been fast enough. Our field of learning today is impeded by its 
linguistic and disciplinary inadequacies and by organizational distractions. We lack 
sufficient perspective from the standpoint of Asian peoples, quite outside of American 
life. Our efforts are as yet superficial in America and lack an intimate and ongoing 
contact with Asia. Even when we are able to appreciate the Asian traditions of the 
past, we have difficulty in focusing on their present revolutions. In the end our 
studies of Asia must make their contribution to the new pluralistic world culture, 
as it painfully takes shape. It may be that we are the only people who can effectively 
take the lead in this process of intellectual and cultural synthesis. It may be, on the 
other hand, that the process will be largely achieved without us. This is a challenge. 
What will be our response? 








British Intervention Against the 


Taiping Rebellion 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


IRRACTICALLY all accounts of British intervention in support of the Manchu 

rulers of China against the Taiping rebellion present it as a calculated and de- 
liberate change of policy by the British government which followed more or less 
immediately upon the ratification of the Treaty of Tientsin and of the Convention 
of Peking at the end of 1860. Having forced extensive commercial and diplomatic 
concessions from the Manchu government by these treaties, so the usual argument 
runs, the Western powers in China, led by Great Britain, quickly set about helping 
this just-defeated enemy suppress a domestic rebellion which, in the view of many 
modern historians, offered a more hopeful and progressive alternative to the Chinese 
people than did the continuance of Manchu rule, but which was regarded as a threat 
to their interests by these powers. This is the general picture of British intervention 
as presented by historians of widely differing viewpoints, Chinese and Western, 
Marxist and non-Marxist.’ It is my purpose in this article to examine both what may 
be called the mechanics of British intervention—when and how it came about—-and 
its motives, and to establish that British policy on this question was a great deal less 
decided and clear cut, and even a great deal less cynical, than has commonly been 
assumed. 

It is worth emphasizing at the beginning that the term “British policy in China” 
is deceptively simple sounding. In the mid-nineteenth century this policy was the 
product of a long drawn out process in which no one, sometimes least of all those 
in nominal but usually distant control of it, could be absolutely sure what the end 
product would be. Since it took about four months for despatches from China to 
reach London and instructions in reply to be received, and several weeks for a 





The author is Lecturer in History at the University of Melbourne. The article is based on research 
done for a doctoral thesis entitled British Attitudes and Policy towards the Taiping Rebellion in China 
1850-64, completed at London University in 1957. The main sources used were the Foreign Office (F. O.) 
papers in the series General Correspondence (China) and Consular and Embassy Archives (China), listed 
as F.O.17 and F.O.228 respectively in the Public Record Office, London. For this subject, however, a large 
part of this material was printed in a number of British Parliamentary Papers (Hereafter cited as B.P.P.) 
between 1861 and 1864, and where possible I have referred to the printed rather than to the manuscript 
form, quoting the year, number and, for the first reference only, full title of the paper. 

1 For examples see W. Eberhard, A History of China (London: Routledge, Kegan Paul, 1950), pp. 
311-312; C. P. Fitzgerald, China: A Short Cultural History (rev. ed., London: Cresset Press, 1950), pp 
574-576, 581-582; F. Leger, Les Influences Occidentales dans la Revolution de T’Orient Btls 
(Paris: Libraire Plon, 1955), I, 233-234, 239; Hu Sheng, Imperialism and Chinese Politics (Peking: 
Foreign Language Press, 1955), pp. 40-45; Lo Erh-kang, T’ai-p’ing tien-kuo shih-kao [A Draft History 
of the Taiping] (Peking: Chunghua Press, 1955), pp. 174-175; Jung Meng-yuan, Chung-kuo chin pai 
nien ko-ming shih-liieh [Outline History of Chinese Revolutions of the Last Century] (Peking; Hsin hua 
Press, 1954), P- 37. 
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similar process between the consular ports and the British Minister in Peking to be 
completed, the short term influence of local officers and local developments could 
sometimes be quite decisive. British policy in China could change in important 
particulars before the British government itself knew what was happening. So long 
as such locally inspired changes of direction did not run counter to the main 
objectives of the British government in China they eventually received higher 
approval and became written into official policy. But in describing the historical 
development of that policy it is hardly accurate to present such changes, however 
logical and to-be-expected they may seem to the later historian, as the result of plans 
well thought out beforehand and directed from above. Naturally, in many instances 
changes in policy can be accurately described in such terms, but not the change 
towards the Taiping rebellion. 

For one thing, it is plain that, at the end of 1860, neither the British government 
in London nor its chief representatives in China had any intention of abandoning 
the existing policy of neutrality, despite the submission of the Manchus. Such a 
change had, it is true, been contemplated at the beginning of 1859, when the in- 
structions to guide Frederick Bruce as the first Minister Plenipotentiary to China 
were being drawn up in mistaken anticipation of the early ratification of the Treaty 
of Tientsin. In response to a query from Bruce as to “the language I am to use to 
the Imperial Government with regard to the rebels,” the then Foreign Secretary, 
Malmesbury, was inclined to the view that the Manchus might repay aid against the 
rebels with good faith in implementing the new treaty. But Malmesbury insisted 
that such aid should be offered only on condition that it did not involve the com- 
mitment of large British forces, that it could be effectively concentrated against rebel 
strongholds, and that it had the support and co-operation of other Western powers 
with interests in China. The tone of his instructions to Bruce on this point suggests 
that he did not think intervention a practicable, though it might be a desirable 
policy.” 

By the end of 1860 it appeared neither practicable nor desirable to Lord Elgin, 
elder brother of Bruce, who was in China for a second time as Minister Extraordinary 
after the refusal of the Manchu government to ratify, at any rate under conditions 
acceptable to the British government, the treaty negotiated by him in 1858. The 
repulse of the British forces at Taku in September 1859; the seizure and maltreatment 
of truce envoys near Tungchow a year later; the refusal of the Hsien-feng emperor 
to return to Peking after its capture and to acknowledge the presence of Western 
envoys in his capital; such developments created an impression of Manchu incorrigi- 
bility and bad faith in Elgin’s mind. Further, the military resurgence of the Taipings 
during 1860 under the Chung Wang made them seem once more what they had not 
seemed since the early years of the rebellion, a formidable military force quite 
capable of overthrowing the existing dynasty. Thus, in October 1860, Elgin wrote 
to his brother, who was at Shanghai awaiting the outcome of the punitive campaign 
in the north, questioning whether it was wise for Bruce to consider moving to Peking 
immediately after the ratification of the treaties, since this would identify the British 
government diplomatically with a regime that appeared to be “tottering to its fall”.® 





2 Bruce to Malmesbury, February 5, 1859, in F.O. 17/312; Malmesbury to Bruce, March 1, 1859 (no. 
5), in F.O. 17/311. 


8 Elgin to Bruce, October 12, 1860, enclosed in Elgin to Russell, same date, in F.O. 17/331. 
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In December he again wrote to Bruce, who by then was in Tientsin while Elgin 
himself was in Shanghai and on his way back to England, suggesting that there was 
more avenir on the rebel than the Imperialist side, bad as they both were. 


I saw yesterday a missionary who has been at Nankin. To much of what he said I do not 
attach great importance. But some facts were material. He declared that there was perfect 
order all through the rebel country. . . . The country people were bringing provisions and 
being paid. . . . They are also beginning to conciliate Catholics. . . . Then they have 
behaved very well over the trade. £5 million of property belonging to merchants has 
passed this year through the country belonging to them, and not a shilling’s worth has 
been taken. This is evidence both of honesty and power. It will never do to come under 
any obligation not to communicate with them on the Yangtze. It would be wrong in 
principle to do so, and impossible in practice to carry out such an engagement.* 


Elgin was no advocate of aid to the Manchus when he returned to England early in 
1861. 

Bruce never shared his brother’s kinder thoughts about the rebels, but even he 
did not go to Peking at the beginning of 1861 ready to offer immediate aid to an 
unstable and untrustworthy Manchu government. In January, while he himself 
remained a little longer at Tientsin, he sent the Secretary to the British Legation, 
Wade, on to the capital for preliminary talks with Prince Kung. Wade’s chief task 
was to convince Kung of the essentially reasonable and peaceful attitude of the 
British government towards the existing dynasty, so long as the new treaty settlement 
was honestly observed. But this kind of conciliation was not meant to encourage 
hopes of aid against the Taipings. Bruce instructed Wade 


not to press the rebel question too much. It is for them to adopt such measures for their 
preservation as the means at their disposal allow. But we are not going to furnish them 
directly with aid to put down the insurrection, and I do not wish them to infer, from any 
apparent anxiety on our part, that our interests are much involved in a solution favourable 
to the existing government. . . . I should despair of putting things on a satisfactory footing 
if they were to make active co-operation a condition of friendly relations. Don’t allow 
your attentions to be engrossed with the dynastic avenir of China. Our business is to work 
the Treaty through with this Government while it stands, to avoid committing ourselves 
to either party as partisans in the conflict, and to treat the rebellion, in conversation with 
members of the Government, as an affair with which we have nothing to do and in which 
we cannot, consistently with our respect for the independence of foreign states, take any 
part. The ‘hundred names’ and they only must settle the question.5 


A few months later Bruce himself received instructions from the Foreign Secretary, 
now Russell, to “in no case interfere between the Imperialists and the Rebel Forces 
further than may be necessary to protect British merchants, their residences and their 
trade.”® Despite the change in treaty relations with the Manchu government, British 





*Elgin to Bruce, December 11, 1860, in Elgin Papers at Broomhall, Dumfermline, Scotland. I am 
indebted for this reference to Mr. J. Gerson of the Memorial University of Newfoundland, who was 
given access to this material by Lord Bruce in connection with his research on the career of H. N. Lay 
in China. 

5 Bruce to Wade, January 26, 1861, enclosure 5 in Bruce to Russell, March 12, 1861, in F.O. 17/350. 

6 Russell to Bruce, April 25, 1861, in F.O. 17/347. 
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policy at the beginning of 1861 remained essentially what it had been since the early 
years of the rebellion, one of armed neutrality.’ 

The new feature in British policy at this stage was an attempt to by-pass rather 
than to suppress the rebellion. The aim was to get the new treaty operating, and in 
particular to get the Yangtze river opened to British trade with the co-operation of 
the rebels where necessary. The rebels were therefore treated as the de facto power in 
the lower Yangtze valley. This is plain from the expedition up the river in March 
1861, led by Rear Admiral Hope. In the previous December the Manchu government 
had agreed to open the river to British vessels, despite the provision of article X of the 
Treaty of Tientsin withholding this concession while the rebellion continued, on con- 
dition that it not be held responsible for the protection of the trade, and subject to reg- 
ulations to prevent the smuggling of arms and supplies to the rebels. Elgin, just before 
he left China, had requested Hope’s assistance in “the establishing of an under- 
standing with the rebel leaders at Nankin,” and was confident of their co-operation 
provided strict neutrality was observed.* Hope took ten ships with him, the size of 
the expedition being partly determined by his intention to station naval vessels at 
each of the new consulates to be opened at the river ports of Chinkiang, Kiukiang, 
and Hankow, as well as Nanking itself. At Nanking an agreement was concluded 
permitting British vessels to pass through rebel territory if holding river passes, copies 
of which were to be sent by the British consular authorities to the rebels. It was 
agreed further that a British naval vessel might be stationed at Nanking to assist in 
the regulation and protection of trade, and that if in the future the rebels should 
attack any port at which British trade was carried on they would not molest British 
subjects or property, while British forces would be instructed not to interfere. 
Shanghai, however, was to be regarded as a special case, the rebels agreeing that for 
a year their forces would not approach nearer than two days march (about thirty 
miles) to that port. For the time being a satisfactory working agreement was reached 
on the basis, as Hope expressed it in his report on the expedition, “that in the districts 
of country of which they hold possession, the Taeping authorities must be regarded 
as those of the de facto government, and must be dealt with accordingly.”*® 

Thus British policy towards the rebellion remained one of neutrality during 1861, 
though it was certainly a none too perfect neutrality. The rebels were in effect being 
denied the right to attempt to oust the Manchus from Shanghai, which remained 
a secure base and rich source of revenue for the Imperialists under British protection. 
Also, during the course of the year a milder view began to be taken of the enlistment 
of British subjects by F. T. Ward into what later became known as the Ever Victori- 
ous Army, while at Ningpo assistance was given in preparing the defence of that 





7 The repulse of the first Taiping attempt to capture Shs ighai, in August 1860, by British and French 
forces may appear to be evidence against this argument. But this action did not become the starting point 
for a sustained policy of intervention in favour of the Manchus, as did a similar action in January 1862, 
and did not mark any decisive change in British policy (see Bruce to Russell, June 10, 1860, in B.P.P. 
1861 (2754), Correspondence Respecting Affairs in China 1859-60, esp. pp. 65-66). 

8 Elgin to Hope, January 20, 1861, in B.P.P. 1861 (2840). Correspondence Relating to the Opening 
of the Yangtzekiang to Foreign Trade, pp. 1-3. 

® Hope to Admiralty, March 8, 1861, ibid. p. 7. For detailed reports of the negotiations with the 
rebels see ibid. pp. 7-9, 32-33 and B.P.P. 1862 (2976), Papers Relating to the Rebellion in China and Trade 
in the Yangtze Keang River, pp. 10-15. 
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port against the threat of rebel attack.’ It is significant, though, that when the 
Taipings did eventually attack Ningpo, in December 1861, British naval forces 
stationed there made no attempt to intervene directly. Indeed, up to a point the 
capture of Ningpo was even welcomed as providing an opportunity “of ascertaining 
by positive experience whether it would be possible to conduct trade from a seaport 
held by the Taipings.”** The failure of the rebels to pass that test in the eyes of the 
British government was one of the factors which was held to justify the decisive 
change in its policy during the early months of 1862. 

When it came, however, this change in British policy began at Shanghai on the 
initiative of local consular and service officers and in response to a local crisis, not as 
the result of any top level reassessment of the political and diplomatic situation in 
China. Soon after the capture of Ningpo, Hope went to Nanking, apparently on 
his own initiative, to demand guarantees from the rebels that they would not attack 
any other treaty ports, but without offering any guarantee in return that the Manchu 
government would be prevented from using those ports as military bases. The rebels 
naturally rejected such one-sided terms and announced their early intention of 
attacking Shanghai itself.* In mid-January their forces, under the Chung Wang, 
advanced on that port, overrunning the countryside around it without attempting to 
storm the walls. Their object, Hope believed, was to deprive the city of supplies and 
to foment a rising from within. In February, therefore, he began to use the British 
forces available, in co-operation with the French, Ward's force and some Imperialist 
troops, to clear the approaches to Shanghai along the Woosung river.* Direct and 
sustained intervention against the rebellion by British forces dates from this time. 

In threatening to defend all treaty ports against rebel attack and not simply the 
foreign settlement areas attached to them, and in using British forces for operations 
outside the walls of Shanghai, Hope was going far beyond any instructions received 
from the government at home up to the end of 1861. This caused his interpreter, 
Parkes, to have some misgivings about the negotiations (if they can be called that) 
conducted with the rebel leaders after the fall of Ningpo, and was duly noted in 
London by the Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Hammond. 
Palmerston himself, however, brushed aside any quibble about exceeding instructions 
and supported Hope’s stand in a crabbed memo asserting, “These Rebels are Re- 
volters not only against the Emperor, but against all laws human and Divine, and it 
seems quite right to keep them away from the Treaty Ports.”** On March 12, 1862, 
after the receipt of Hope’s report on his visit to Nanking, formal instructions author- 
ising the defence of all treaty ports not already in rebel hands were sent to Bruce by 
the Foreign Office.® But action beyond the walls of these ports was first approved 





10 For the change in the official British attitude to Ward's force cf. Bruce to Russell, July 3, 1861, in 
B.P.P. 1862 (2976), pp. 60-61, where Bruce reported “with satisfaction,” but prematurely, its disband- 
ment; and Russell to Bruce, August 8, 1861, in F.O. 17/349, where Russell stated that if the Emperor 
were to establish “an Imperial Legion of Foreigners” there was no reason to object to British subjects 
entering it. For assistance in preparing the defense of Ningpo see B.P.P. 1862 (2976), pp. 16, 46-50, 143. 

12 Hope to Admiralty, December 7, 1861, in B.P.P. 1862 (2976), p. 82; also Bruce to Russell Janu- 
ary 18, 1862, ibid. p. 143. 

12 For Hope’s report on his second visit to Nanking see ibid. pp. 97-104. 

13 B.P.P. 1862 (2992) Further Papers Relating to the Rebellion in China, pp. 1-6. 

14 Parkes to Hammond, November 23, 1861, in F.O. 17/360, with memos by Hammond and 
Palmerston attached. 

15 B.P.P. 1862 (2976), p. 111. 
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only at the beginning of May, over two months after such action had in fact been 
taken at Shanghai. Hope had, naturally, sought the approval of Bruce for his 
original clearing action in February, as well as for his later plan to clear the rebels 
from within a line approximately thirty miles around Shanghai. Bruce rather hesi- 
tantly agreed that such projects were probably “within the scope of the intentions 
of the Government,” but insisted that Imperial forces should be required to provide 
any garrisons necessary to hold a defence line beyond the walls of the port, “for I 
do not think Her Majesty’s Government would approve of our being committed to 
hold any other position than Shanghae itself.”*® Hope’s first and, as it proved, 
abortive campaign to clear a thirty mile radius was begun at the end of April. It was 
not until May 6 that the Foreign Office first agreed that action by British forces for 
some distance beyond the ports might be necessary for their security, and it was July 
10 before it mentioned a thirty mile limit.17 Obviously, offensive action against 
the rebels was taken in anticipation of, not in response to, instructions and approval 
from the home government. Bruce later repudiated all responsibility for the thirty 
mile scheme, and insisted that “Admiral Hope had embarked on it before I was 
consulted, and I consented to it on certain conditions which were not observed.” ** 

Bruce’s conditions and complaints about the taking of action beyond the walls 
of the treaty ports by regular British forces serve to illustrate another important 
feature of the change in policy which was occurring in the early months of 1862, 
namely that it was a change from a policy of imperfect neutrality to one of decidedly 
limited intervention. There was no attempt to deploy large British forces in an 
extensive campaign such as had been fought against the Manchu armies in 1858 and 
1860. The suggestion, indeed the assertion, made by some writers that all the forces 
used against the Manchus in 1860 were later turned against the Taipings, even that 
reinforcements were sent from India, has no basis in fact.’* About 21,000 British 
troops, one-third of them Indian, were concentrated in China during 1860. Of these 
about 16,000 were under the North China Command and fought the campaign which 
ended with the capture of Peking and the ratification of the 1858 treaty. Immediately 
after ratification about 10,000 men from this northern force were embarked to return 
to England and India, so that at the end of 1860 there were about 11,000 British and 
Indian troops in China, 4,250 of them in the garrisons retained at Tientsin and the 
Taku forts, 1,200 at Shanghai and the remainder at Hong Kong and Canton. A 
year later the total force was down to about 6,000 of whom approximately 2,500 were 





16 For Hope’s recommendation to Bruce of the need for action beyond the walls and his confidence 
that the home government would approve see B.P.P. 1862 (3058) Further Papers Relating to China, pp. 
10, 38, and for Bruce’s qualified support ibid. pp. 10-11, 20, 24-25. The consul at Shanghai, W. H. 
Medhurst, was a strong advocate of more extensive action, and urged it upon Hope and Bruce; see 
B.P.P. 1862 (2976), pp. 140-141, 151-153. 

17 Foreign Office to War Office and Admiralty, May 6, 1862, in F.O. 17/382, and Russell to Bruce, 
July 10, 1862, in F.O. 228/319. Just how far the F.O. was behind developments in China itself is well 
illustrated by the situation which developed at Ningpo after its capture by the rebels. On July 7, 1862, 
Russell was instructing Bruce that “Ningpo ought to be recovered by the Imperialists” (B.P.P. 1862 
(3058), p. 26). A week or so later he learned that it had in fact been recaptured by British and French 
naval forces on May 10, and on July 22 he wrote approving the action taken. (B.P.P. 1863 (3104) 
Further Papers Relating to the Rebellion in China, p. 35). For details of the position at Ningpo see 
B.P.P. 1862 (3058), pp. 29-31, 36-40, 44-52. 

18 Bruce to Russell, December 11, 1862, in F.O. 17/375; also B.P.P. 1864 (3295) Papers Relating to 

the Affairs of China, p. 162. 
19 Lo, p. 175; Holger Cahill, 4 Yankee Adventurer (N. Y.: Macaulay, 1930), p. 286. 
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stationed at Hong Kong and Kowloon, 2,100 at Tientsin and Taku, 250 in Japan 
and about 650 at Shanghai. The naval strength of the East India and China station 
had also been reduced from 66 ships with a total complement of nearly 8,000 men in 
March 1861, to 38 ships with a complement of a little over 4,000 twelve months later. 
After the Taiping attack in January, there was a concentration of British military 
forces in and around Shanghai, reaching an average strength of about 2,500 men 
from July 1862, to June 1863, after which numbers were reduced. But this concentra- 
tion was begun only after the Taiping attack, and was made from the forces available 
in China, mainly from the garrison at Tientsin, which was evacuated in May 1862. 
There was talk, at various times during 1862, of sending reinforements from India, 
but none in fact were sent, and there was no increase in the British military estab- 
lishment in China during the last years of the rebellion but rather a steady reduction. 
With its superior equipment and training, the garrison concentrated at Shanghai 
during 1862 was a formidable force in the circumstances, but it was not one capable 
of carrying on what Lo Erh-kang calls “big scale military action against the Taiping 
T‘ienkuo,” nor was it ever intended to do so by the British authorities.” 

Nor was the Manchu government itself very anxious to see large numbers of 
foreign troops concentrated in China against the Taiping rebels. Its attitude to the 
question of direct foreign intervention was decidedly ambivalent. The need for it, 
within limits the desirability of it, was recognised, but it was accepted with many 
misgivings as the lesser of two considerable evils, and the aim was to keep it within 
the narrowest limits possible consistent with the defeat of the rebellion. Early in 1861 
the question was discussed by leading officials of the Manchu government in response 
to Russian and French offers of assistance, and the conclusion was reached, partly on 
the advice of Wade, that the direct use of foreign forces might encourage demands 
for territorial concessions and be as dangerous as the rebellion itself. “All we can do 
is tell them that (at present) China’s military strength is enough to handle the task 
of suppressing the rebels,” the imperial edict concluding this discussion of policy 
stated, “but if in future the occasion for assistance arises we shall naturally borrow 
help from them. In order to control them, we should devise means of entrapping 
them, enticing them to us by petty gain.” The buying of foreign arms and the hiring 
of foreign vessels to fight under Chinese command were to be preferred to the direct 
participation of foreign forces in the struggle.”* 

At the beginning of 1862 the question was reopened, and the aid in fact being 
given by British and French forces at Shanghai was, by a face saving formula, 
admitted as a necessary but temporary expedient.2* There was still no eagerness on 
the part of the Manchu government to see large numbers of foreign troops brought 





20 The figures for the British military establishment are taken from the Monthly Returns of British 
Troops in China, listed in the Public Record Office as W.O.17. The volumes covering the years 1860-64 
are numbered 1723-1727. The Proof Sheet in each return gives the total strength, while the details for 
the Shanghai district are taken from the Distribution Sheets. The naval figures are from Grace Fox, 
British Admirals and Chinese Pirates (London, 1940), p. 195. 

21 Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (Hereafter IWSM): Hsien-feng (HF) 72. 10 a. For earlier memorials and 
edicts on the proposals see IWSM-HF. 69. 28b-32b; 70. 18b-20a; 71. 1a—4a, gb-18b, 34b-37a; and esp. 
72. 3a-8b in which Wade's warning that “if others lend aid what profit will there be in it for them if 
they do not occupy territory” is quoted (4a) as an argument against accepting direct foreign aid. For 
translations of several of these memorials see Earl Swisher, China’s Management of the American Bar- 
barian (New Haven: Far Eastern Association Publications, 1953), pp. 683-98. 

22TWSM: Tung-ch‘ih (TC), 4. 26b-27a. 
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to China to suppress the rebellion. In response to reports in the middle of 1862, after 
the failure of Hope’s first thirty-mile radius campaign, that the British proposed to 
bring in more troops from India for a later campaign, Tso Tsung-t‘ang expressed 
scepticism as to their value, while Tseng Kuo-fan, whose forces were just beginning 
the final siege of Nanking, insisted that the government’s own resources were 
adequate for the task in hand.** Again, when criticised for being too accommodating 
towards the foreign powers in the interpretation of the treaties, Prince Kung 
vehemently defended the policies of the Tsungli Yamen, adding significantly that, 
“as for the opinion that foreign help in putting down the rebels is not trustworthy, 
I am very far from saying that it is. It is just that there is a danger (fear) that if we 
do not make them our allies they may be used by the rebels. The harm in that would 
be incalculable.”** Aid accepted in such a spirit was readily abandoned when the 
need for it was felt to have passed. Foreign officered forces such as the Ever Victorious 
Army were a constant source of apprehension to the Manchu government, for it was 
difficult to maintain effective control over them or to be sure of their loyalties. There 
were no regrets when the Ever Victorious Army was disbanded in May 1864, before 
the final capture of Nanking, for it had long been regarded as “a tail too big to wag”.*® 

The chief advocate of a policy of strictly limited intervention on the British side 
was Frederick Bruce. For him, British aid to the Manchus should have as its aim not 
simply the suppression of a protracted and troublesome rebellion in a key area for 
British trade in China, but at least as much the strengthening and improvement of 
the central government at Peking, so that it might become capable of maintaining 
effective law and order and observance of the treaties throughout the whole country. 
There was nothing particularly high minded or pro-Chinese behind this desire for 
stronger and more efficient central government in China. Bruce’s basic objective was 


simply to provide for the future security of British interests there with as little trouble 
and expense to the government at home as possible. To achieve that end a friendly 
government at Peking, capable of enforcing observance of treaty conditions upon its 
own subjects, willing to do so, and strong enough not to invite either domestic 
rebellion or foreign territorial ambitions, was essential.?® He told Russell in March 


1862: 


I am fully convinced that we, who neither seek territory nor promote by arms religious 
conversion, have little to apprehend from any success that may attend our efforts to raise 
the Chinese Executive out of its present helpless condition. . . . Nor do I consider that it 
will be a matter of regret or hostile to our interests, that China should be encouraged by a 





23 IWSM-TC, 8. 42a-43b. Part of this memorial from Tseng Kuo-fan, who quotes the views of Tso 
Tsung-t‘ang, is translated in W. J. Hail, Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927). 

24TWSM-TC, 5. 55a. 

25 For doubts on the reliability of foreign led troops note IWSM-TC, 10. 13a-15a, and for Li Hung- 
chang’s complaints against the Ever Victorious Army in particular IWSM-TC, 12. 53a-54b. On the fears 
of the Manchu government about forign intervention against the rebellion note also M. C. Wright, The 
Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957) pp. 214-219. 

26 “With a view to the permanent improvement of our position in China, and the permanent security 
of our vast interests here, the object to be arrived at is the re-organization of the Executive of the Chinese, 
simultaneously with its recognition of our rights, so that it may be able to tranquillize the country, by 
making itself respected, and be able to give us that protection which by Treaty it is bound to give us in 
the exercise of our Treaty rights. . . . Our future position in China is involved in the success of the 
experiment.” (Bruce to Rear-Admiral Kuper, November 22, 1862, in B.P.P. 1863 (3104), pp. 146-147). 
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consciousness of her strength, to use bolder language in defence of her just rights. The 


weakness of China, rather than her strength, is likely to create a fresh Eastern Question 
in these seas.27 


Bruce never believed the Taipings capable of establishing any kind of effective 
government over the whole of China, whereas the Manchus, especially after the 
death of the Hsien-feng emperor and the palace coup d’état of October 1861, seemed 
to hold out some promise of reformation, even if, as he recognised clearly enough, 
it was not much.”* 

Such reformation, Bruce believed, would best be encouraged by limited and 
indirect assistance only against the rebels. “Whatever the risk to our trade,” he wrote 
in April 1862, “it had better be incurred than that we should undertake to fight the 
battles of this Government for it, or afford it more than casual and temporary 
assistance, which is all that will be required to enable the imperialists to triumph, if 
they can be induced to turn their own resources to proper account.”** He was 
accordingly critical of such developments as the thirty-mile radius scheme and, still 
more, of the release of regular British officers such as Gordon to lead Chinese forces.*° 
Administrative assistance, especially in organising an efficient customs service; 
military assistance in the training of Imperial forces by European officers (preferably 
from a smaller power) and in acquiring better equipment, even including the 
beginnings of a modern navy (the Lay-Osborn flotilla), were supported by Bruce, 
but always on condition that such aid should be directed through the government 
at Peking and not through the semi-independent provincial authorities. What he 
called on one occasion “the pernicious system of provincial independent Govern- 
ment”** made the prospects for normalising relations with China remote in his es- 
timation, and encouraged “gunboat diplomacy” by Western consuls. His aim was to 
render assistance against the rebellion “in a shape which will strengthen and not 
weaken the authority of the government.” ™ 

Bruce’s plans for improving the government of China were laudable enough, 
but they ran counter to the political and military realities of the time. It was “the 
pernicious system of provincial independent Government” rather than the central 
government at Peking which was providing the real leadership and organisation of 
resources to defeat the rebellion in central China. Any attempt to bring about 
changes in government and administration in opposition to the powerful provincial 
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governors had little chance of success, as the fiasco of the Lay-Osborn flotilla illus- 
trated. But, at least insofar as Bruce’s despatches can be taken as representing British 
policy, it should be recognised that one of the aims of British intervention against 
the Taipings was to strengthen the central government of China rather than to keep 
it weak and supine, though of course only within limits that would not endanger 
British interests in China. British intervention in fact helped to preserve what 
remained a corrupt, reactionary, and incapable government, not to create a more 
efficient one. But results are no sure guide to motives or aims 

The government in London approved of Bruce’s general line of approach, and 
agreed that direct British intervention against the rebellion should be strictly limited 
in extent, though it proved far readier than Bruce to condone the tendency of some 
service officers to go beyond the limits set. But Russell agreed that if big-scale 
intervention was atttempted “we should soon be engaged in an extensive war, while 
the Chinese government would only leave the burthen and expense of it to us. The 
rational course for us to pursue is to defend our own trade, to protect the Treaty 
ports, and to encourage the Chinese government to arm a sufficient force of Artillery, 
Infantry and Cavalry to overcome the rebels and reduce them to subjection.”* The 
factors which led the home government to insist upon the limits of any British 
commitment in the struggle were somewhat different from those uppermost in 
Bruce’s mind. Considerations of economy were important, as Russell’s despatch 
indicates, as were considerations of domestic politics. Palmerston was already 
associated with two controversial campaigns in China and, although not dangerously 
challenged, his government faced a not insignificant degree of public crticism over 
its change of policy towards the Taipings. Part of the government’s defence was to 
emphasise that any aid extended to the Manchus would involve little expenditure 
of British resources. Doubtless, too, the possibility during 1862 of the outbreak of 
hostilities with the northern states in the American civil war helped make the 
government unwilling to commit itself deeply in China, while events in India in 
1857-58 served to underline the expense and danger awaiting any European power 
which became too deeply and directly involved in the domestic political struggles of 
Asian states. On March 1, 1864, after reports had been received of Li Hung-chang’s 
execution of Taiping Wangs at Soochow, and fresh criticism of the policy of inter- 
vention in favour of so inhuman an ally had been aroused, the Orders in Council 
authorising British subjects to serve in the Imperialist forces were withdrawn. The 
hasty fashion in which this was done suggests that, once the eventual defeat of the 
rebels was plain, the home government was glad of an excuse to withdraw from the 
struggle.** : 

Turning now to the problem of explaining the change in British policy or, more 
accurately, of explaining why the British government was prepared to condone the 
initiative taken by its own service and consular officers in China, three main factors 
have been emphasised by various writers on the subject. For older Western historians, 
of whom H. B. Morse may be taken as the most authoritative, the Taiping rebels 
“brought only rapine and devastation in their train” and intervention was designed 





38 Russell to Bruce, July 7, 1862, in B.P.P. 1862 (3058), p. 26. 
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to prevent the growth of a state of anarchy which would make Western treaty 
rights in China worthless.*® Later historians, both Western and Chinese, have for 
the most part taken a much more favourable view of the potentialities of the Taipings, 
and some have suggested fear of a new government strong enough to repudiate 
the concessions made by the Manchus as the basic reason for British intervention.** 
Chinese Marxist historians especially have presented the rebels as anti-imperialist 
nationalists who, as such, inevitably invoked upon themselves the hostility of the 
Western imperialist powers. Lo Erh-kang, for example, has written: 


After the Manchu government had surrendered to the foreign aggressors, and bound 
itself to them by these shameful (traitorous) treaties, the Taipings strongly opposed 
foreign aggression. So the aggressors decided to support the Manchu government and, by 
openly participating in the struggle, cruelly strangled the Taiping revolution. In these 
exceptional times the Taipings preserved the honour of the Chinese people and protected 
their resources, carrying on an unflinching struggle against the foreign aggressor.5* 


By this interpretation, incipient Chinese nationalism and fear of a strong government 
at Peking prompted British action. 

A third major reason offered by some writers is that old standby in explaining 
almost any feature of mid-nineteenth century British policy in China: fear for the 
fate of the opium trade. The continued Taiping prohibition of opium smoking 
after the Manchu government had agreed to legalise the trade as part of the settle- 
ment under the Treaty of Tientsin helped precipitate the change in British policy, 
in the view of Fan Wen-lan. Effective prohibition, he says, would have been the 
equivalent of a death sentence not only upon the British merchant in China but also 
upon the British government in India, which depended so largely upon the opium 
trade for its revenues.** Implicit in this argument is the assumption that British 
merchants, or at least opium merchants, were hostile to the rebels and in favour of 
intervention against them. Other factors have also been suggested to explain British 
intervention, such as dislike of the socialistic element in their programme and 
anxiety to forestall other powers,®® but the above three constitute the major explana- 
tions. 

Of them, only the first gets any support from the official British record. It is easy, 
looking back on the rebellion across the last fifty years of Manchu rule, to slide from 
the argument that the Taiping rebels in fact represented a more hopeful alternative 
for China than the existing dynasty, to the assumption that the British government 
and its representatives in China about 1860 also recognised this yet deliberately chose 
to preserve an unpopular but conveniently pliable government against the interests and 
will of the Chinese people. Such a view is based more on twentieth century patterns 
and preconceptions than upon nineteenth century evidence. 

With the exception of those from T. T. Meadows in 1853, practically all first- 
hand reports on the rebellion from British consular officials presented the Taipings as 
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showing no real capacity for establishing an effective government in China. In 1854, 
W. H. Medhurst, son of the missionary, found after a visit to Nanking “no indica- 
tion whatever of any popular demonstration of sympathy with the views of the In- 
surgents . . . [aiid] could not find in answer to enquiries that any properly organized 
form of government exists among them, although certainly implicit obedience is 
shown to the commands of the higher authorities.”*° After accompanying Elgin as 
interpreter on the British expedition up the Yangtze at the end of 1858, Wade de- 
scribed the rebel movement as “a motley, planless insurrection . . . without a vestige 
of capability to reconstruct the edifice it has done something to undermine,”*? while 
Parkes, interpreter on Hope’s expeditions of March and December 1861, reported 
after the first that the rebel government, insofar as it existed at all, appeared to be 
“a pure military despotism” without any settled system of administration.” In a 
letter written soon after this report, Parkes observed, “Rebels and Imperialists appear 
to me to be almost equally hopeless . . . the principal difference between the two 
parties appears to be that whereas the Government can-govern (that is, know how) 
but do not, the rebels do not govern because they cannot.”* Finally, in March 1862, 
the consul at Ningpo, Frederick Harvey, reported after rebel occupation of that port 
for three months that “not one single step in the direction of ‘good government’ has 
been taken by the Taepings; not any attempt made to organize a political body or 
commercial institutions; not a vestige, not a trace of anything approaching to order or 
regularity of action or consistency of purpose can be found in their public acts; the 
words ‘governmental machinery’ as applied to Taeping rule have no possible mean- 
ing here.” ** 

The justice and accuracy of such reports, especially those of Harvey, may be 
questioned,** but they were the basis upon which the official British view of the 
political capacity of the rebellion was formed. Thus, Bruce wrote in April 1862: 


Any policy in China founded on the assumption (which is generally the true one in civil 
contests) that tranquillity will be restored as soon as one of the two political bodies 
contending for mastery has triumphed over the other, is founded on a complete misap- 
prehension of the character and composition of the Taeping insurrection. The experience 
of several years and the testimony of all foreigners who have been among them, show 
that they are unable to govern. . . . I do not think any grounds exist for assuming that a 
regular government can spring out of the anarchical and disorderly element which consti- 
tute the physical force of the insurrection. An impassable gulf separates it from the orderly 
and industrious part of the population.*® 


Bruce denied any wide national support to the rebels, arguing that their programme 
was hostile to many of the traditional values of Chinese civilisation and less acceptable 
to the mass of the Chinese people than the continuance of the admittedly none too 
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popular Manchu rule.*? Russell agreed that the rebels were “incapable of establishing 
a regular government or of giving protection to the peacable inhabitants of the country 
they overrun with their savage hordes. Her Majesty’s Government therefore consider 
it a duty, within the limits I have mentioned, to favour the restoration of order. . . .”** 
The protection of British interests in China rather than of its “peacable inhabitants” 
was, of course, the primary concern of the government,*® but the Taipings, in the 
official British view, were a threat to both. Whether or not the Taiping rebellion can 
be accurately described in terms of anti-imperialist nationalism of the modern Asian 
type, there is no convincing evidence to show that the British government and its 
agents in China ever interpreted it in such a way, and British policy is not to be ex- 
plained in such terms. 

There is also no detailed evidence to support the argument that the defence of the 
opium trade and of the revenues derived from it was a major factor in determining 
the change in British policy. It is true that about one sixth of the revenue of the 
British government in India was derived from its monopoly over the export of opium, 
but India Office correspondence between 1860 and 1862, both with the Foreign Office 
in London and with the Finance Department in India itself, reflects no great alarm 
for the future of this revenue. Such fears as did exist were prompted by the activities 
of philanthropic minded anti-opium campaigners in England, rather than by the 
Taiping rebels in China. Samuel Laing, who was Financial Member of the Com- 
mittee of the Government of India from the end of 1860 until 1862, saw “no reason 
why the revenue derived by India from opium should be considered more precarious 
than that derived by England from gin and tobacco.”™ 


Nor do the correspondence files of an opium trading firm such as Jardine, Mathe- 


son and Co. support the assumption of an opium lobby working on the British gov- 
ernment in favour of intervention. On the contrary, these files contain many con- 
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demnations of the change in policy, the Hong Kong office arguing in July 1862, for 
example, that: 


the long period of stagnation to which the Import trade at Shanghae has been subjected 
would have been avoided if the policy of strict neutrality had been persisted in on our 
part, and it is therefore devoutly to be wished that the large reinforcements of Troops, 
which, it is reported, have been asked from the Home Government in order to subdue 
the rebellion may not be granted, as we are convinced that both the Import and Export 
Trade in China cannot fail to be seriously prejudiced by a renewal of hostilities. . . .5 


Since opium traders had for long successfully smuggled in their goods despite 
Manchu prohibitions against opium smoking, they were not to be easily alarmed by 
the continuance of Taiping prohibitions, especially since many European visitors to 
rebel territory after 1860 reported the prevalence of the habit there. Griffith John, a 
missionary with strong Taiping sympathies, wrote after a visit to the rebels at Soochow 
at the end of 1860, “Though the use of opium is strictly forbidden yet we know that 
it is largely consumed by them. Both the common soldiers and many of the chiefs 
partake of it freely. ... Continued applications were made for opium and arms.” 
Many less sympathetic observers made the same point. Reduced to its essentials, the 
argument that opium was a major factor in determining the change in British policy 
says, “The trade in opium was vital to the British government in India and to British 
merchants in China; after 1860 the Manchu government agreed to legalize this trade 
while the Taipings continued to prohibit it; therefore the British government helped 
the Manchus suppress the Taipings.” This is better logic than it is history. 

In fact, the detailed historical record supports few of the generalisations and as- 
sumptions commonly made about the development of British policy towards the 
Taiping rebellion in its final years. Having brought the Manchus to heel in 1860, 
the British government did not at once set out to suppress what it feared was a pro- 
gressive, national, anti-imperialist revolution in order to preserve a reactionary and 
conveniently weak government in China. In the light of later developments it is not 
surprising that the issue has been presented in such terms, especially by modern 
Chinese historians. But the choice the British government of the time saw before it 
was between the break up of China, to the detriment of British commercial prospects 
there, and support for an admittedly weak, inefficient and untrustworthy government 
which it nevertheless hoped might, with encouragement and guidance, become one to 
which the protection of British interests might eventually be entrusted. British policy 
was, perhaps, based on a mistaken view of the nature of the Taiping rebellion. It was 
certainly based on calculations of pure self interest. But despite superficial appearances 
it does not provide a very convincing example of a calculated and cynical piece of 
imperialist repression in nineteenth century China. Too many assumptions, both 
about what the Taiping rebellion was capable of achieving and about the nature 
and formation of British policy towards it, have to be made for such a view to be 
historically acceptable. 
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The Theme of the Neglected Wife in 
the Poetry of Ts‘ao Chih 


DAVID T. ROY 


CHOLARS are agreed that the most significant literary development of the 

Chien-an period, which coincided with the collapse of the Eastern Han empire, 
was the rise of the five word poem to a position of dominance in the field of Chinese 
poetry. Ts‘ao Chih (A.D. 192-232) probably made the greatest individual contribu- 
tion to the emergence of this verse form.’ It is my purpose to discuss the way in 
which he made use of a particular theme, that of the neglected wife, in his five word 
poetry. 

The theme of the neglected wife is a very old one. It is only one variation of what 
might be called the sexual allegory for the relationship between minister and ruler. 
As such, its origins can be traced to the earliest Chinese literature. As Hellmut 
Wilhelm has remarked: “According to the symbolism of the Book of Changes, the 
official stands to the ruler in the relationship of Yin to Yang. Love affairs are there- 
fore frequently used to symbolize a ruler-official relationship.”* Although the love 
songs in the Shih ching probably originated in folk tradition, the accepted Confucian 
interpretation made the woman typify the minister and the lover the prince. In the 
Li-sao and other poems in the Ch‘u tz‘u there is an obvious political allegory involved 
in the relations between the sexes. K. P. K. Whitaker has explained this very clearly: 
“In a feudalistic society like that of ancient China, in which the ruler had, or was 
supposed to have, absolute power over his subjects, and the minister served him with 
fear and diligence, it was natural to compare the relationship between ruler and 
minister with that between man and woman or between master and slave. It was 
likewise natural that Chiu Yuan, or any other writer of his time, should make the 
most of that similarity by composing an allegory which might thereby have an 
atmosphere highly charged with emotion.”* 

The Han dynasty writers of fu, the dominant literary form of the time, made 
frequent use of this theme. In fact, Hellmut Wilhelm has attempted to explain the 
origins of the fu in terms of the scholar’s constant pre-occupation with the unsatis- 
factoriness of his relationship to the ruler. A number of Ts‘ao Chih’s fu fit clearly 
into this tradition. The most famous of them, the Lo-shen fu, is a particularly good 
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example. Recently K. P. K. Whitaker has translated it into English and discussed 
at some length the traditions which influenced its composition.® 

Although Ts‘ao Chih was familiar with this literary tradition, and even practiced 
it himself, it is not this aspect of his work with which we are concerned. Far more 
significant was his brilliant success in grafting this traditional theme onto the 
slender stem of a new verse form which had its roots in, and drew its sustenance 
from, the yéieh-fu, or popular ballad, tradition. 

The yiieh-fu, like the ballad in the West, was characteristically a narrative verse 
form. It was anonymous and it told a story. The story might be charged with 
emotion, but it was a generalized emotion, intrinsic in the situation described, not 
the anguished cry of an individual author. It was the great contribution of the poets 
of the Chien-an period, and of Ts‘ao Chih in particular, that they were able to take 
this folk tradition and the five word verse form which evolved from it and make 
it into a vehicle for the expression of their own intense personal emotions. In their 
hands, the ballad became a lyric.® 

In the case of Ts‘ao Chih, what were the intense personal emotions for which he 
sought an outlet in his poetry? It is impossible to read more than a few of his poems 
without concluding that his one overriding emotion was frustration. A glance at 
his biography will immediately give us the key to this situation. 

Ts‘ao Chih was an infant prodigy, and as such, early attracted the attention of 
his father, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. In fact, for a long time there was every reason to believe 
that he might be chosen to succeed his father instead of his elder brother, Ts‘ao P‘i. 
However, he lived a rather dissolute life, and presumed entirely too much on his 
talents, with the result that Ts‘ao Ts‘ao finally resolved to leave the succession to 
Ts’ao P‘i. After Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s death in the year 220, Ts‘ao P‘i obtained the abdication 
of the last Han emperor and ascended the throne of the new state of Wei. Ts‘ao 
Chih, as a dangerous political rival, was given a fief and forbidden to come to court. 
From that time until his death in 232 he was constantly shifted from fief to fief and 
was seldom allowed to come to court for even the briefest visit. He was never given 
any political responsibility. Despite his hopes, there was no marked change in the 
treatment meted out to him when Ts‘ao P‘i’s son, Ts‘ao Jui, succeeded to the throne 
in 226. 

It is not difficult to understand why Ts‘ao Chih, who was extremely ambitious, 
should have been obsessed with frustration. Brought up amid the splendors of a bril- 
liant court with the expectation that he might one day ascend the throne, his virtual 
banishment in the prime of his life must have been a bitter pill to swallow. 

Virtually everything Ts‘ao Chih wrote after the year 220 is concerned, directly 
or indirectly, with his feelings of frustration, attempts to achieve a reconciliation, or 
both. Although he never quite succeeded in persuading either his brother or his 
nephew to relent, he expressed his sentiments of loyalty so brilliantly that for nearly 
two millenia the great majority of Chinese scholars have believed him to be a very 
paragon of Confucian virtue. This legend will not bear scrutiny, and has been 
convincingly demolished recently by Kuo Mo-jo.” 
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Whatever the sincerity of his protestations, the feeling of frustration which 
prompted them was certainly real, and he had excellent motivation for dressing 
them in attractive garb. K. P. K. Whitaker has this to say: “It seems to me apparent 
that Tsaur Jyr, as a kind of poet laureate of his day who was expected to produce 
a poem or some other form of writing on every occasion, should have written with 
the intention of appeasing his brother and reducing the latter’s hatred and suspicion 
of him by emphasizing at every opportunity his desire to make amends and to 
practice Confucian circumspection.”*® 

Within this context, it is easy to see why the theme of the neglected wife would 
have had a strong appeal for Ts‘ao Chih. It provided him with a device whereby he 
could depict his frustration in vivid colors and at the same time protest his loyalty and 
desire for reconciliation. On the other hand, should he give offense through his 
implied criticism of the emperor, he was protected by the veils of allegory and the 
fact that he was writing in a recognized literary tradition. 

In Ts‘ao Chih’s collected poetry, as we have it today, there are five poems built 
around the theme of the neglected wife, and one concerned with the closely related 
theme of a beautiful woman’s search for a suitable lord. All of them are five word 
poems, and of high artistic quality. I have attempted to translate them below. Since 
no exact chronology is possible, I have merely placed them in the order in which 
they occur in Huang Chieh’s edition of Ts‘ao Chih’s poetry.’ 


Number one:”” 


A bright moon shines on the lofty chamber, 
And there the streaming light dallies. 

Inside, a woman broods in melancholy, 

An overflow of sorrow in her grievous sighs. 

I ask, “Who is it, that sighs?” 

She answers, “I am a wanderer’s wife. 

My lord has been abroad more than ten years; 
And thus bereft, I ever nest alone. 

My lord is like dust on the open road; 

I am like mud under turbid waters. 

Rising or sinking, each goes its own way; 
When will we ever be re-united? 

Would that I were the south-west wind, 

That I might make the long trip to my lord’s bosom. 
If my lord’s bosom will not open to me, 

On what will I rely?” 


Number two:" 


The Weaving Lady is in the north-west; 

Gorgeous and plain, what a profusion of silks. 

At glow of dawn she begins to work the shuttle, 

But at dusk of day she has not completed the pattern. 





8 Whitaker, 39. 
® Huang Chich, Tsao Tzu-chien shih chu [Annotated Edition of the Poetry of T’ao Chih), (Peking, 
1957). 

10 Huang, p. 3. 

11 Huang, p. 12. 
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Her sighing continues through the long night, 

Her laments pierce the blue clouds. 

“In empty quarters I must keep vigil, 

For my husband has gone away to the wars. 

He promised to come back in three years; 

But now, nine months of spring have already passed. 
The flying bird wings round the tree, 

Plaintively crying in search of his mates. 

Would that I were the south-bound moon, 

That I might speed to my lord in light.” 


Number three: ?? 


Taking up a coat and leaving my secluded quarters, 
I pace to and fro between the two pillars. 

How desolate are the deserted rooms, 

Green grass cloaks the steps in the courtyard. 

Wind rushes in wherever it can find a chink, 

The birds soar on their way south. 

Who can forget the thought of spring? 

My sorrows and anxieties are one with my lord’s. 
But my fair one treads a distant road, 

While I alone am left solitary and desolate. 

Joyful meetings are not often repeated, 

The epidendrum does not bloom twice. 

People always discard their old loves, 

How can I expect my lord to remain constant for life? 


Like dodder, I must cling to the pine tree; 


Like floating duckweed, I am dependent on the water. 
Binding my waist, I proffered my lord his cloak and girdle; 
Morning and evening, I was never remiss in my duties. 

If my lord would only deign to look on me with favor, 

He could have the run of my heart forever. 


Number four:™ 


Seductive and refined is the fair maiden 

Plucking mulberry leaves in the fork of the road. 
The pliant branches, in their profusion, are atremble; 
How the falling leaves flutter. 

With sleeves rolled up, her white hands lie revealed; 
Her dazzling wrists clasped with gold bracelets. 
Her head is adorned with golden hairpins, 
Pendants of bliie-green jade hang at her waist. 
Against her jade body dangle gleaming pearls, 
And coral, interspersed with fabulous gems. 

How her silken raiment flutters, 

Her flimsy skirt swirls with the breeze. 

Resplendent is her glance; 

Her sighs emit an orchid-like fragrance. 





12 Huang, p. 51. 
13 Huang, p. 76. 
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The passer-by interrupts his journey; 

And halting here, forgets his meal. 

He asks where it is the maiden dwells, 

And learns that she lives by the south gate. 

A green tower overlooks the highway, 

With lofty gateway, holding double doors. 

Her countenance is resplendent as the morning sun. 
Who is not enamored of her fine complexion? 
The match-makers are kept bustling, 

But silks and precious stones are of no avail. 
The fair one desires a mate of lofty principles. 
Difficult, indeed, is the search for a worthy man. 
In vain do the many murmur. ; 

How can they understand what it is she seeks? 
Relegated to her chamber in the prime of life, 
She rises to lament in the night. 


Number five:" 


Number six:"5 


The vines planted under the southern hiil 
Grow up in shade-casting profusion. 

When first my lord took me to wife, 

We were bound together by intense devotion. 
On pillow and mat we found delight, 

Ever sharing quilt and coverlet. 

I loved the Cherry-wood song; 

For we, too, harmonized like lute and zithern 
But as the evening of my life drew near, 

My fair one held me in his heart no longer 
The tenderness went out of him and we lost touch with each other; 
My emotions had to be repressed. 

Where can I turn when I go out of doors? 

In the northern wood I pace to and fro. 

I see before me animals entwining their necks, 

I raise my eyes only to see birds nesting in pairs. 
Plucking a branch, I give way to long sighs; 
Falling tears wet my collar. 

My good horse understands my sorrow; 
Stretching his neck, he whinnies to me. 

Once we were fish in the same pool, 

Now we are set asunder like Lucifer and Orion. 
The past seems all one happy meeting; 

Alas, I am entrammeled in the present. 

Enough of this! I must submit to fate. 

Alas, how is it to be borne? 


The floating duckweed rests on the clear water; 
It drifts east or west, whither the wind blows it. 





14 Huang, p. 92. 
18 Huang, p. 94. 
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When my hair was plaited, I bid my parents farewell, 
And came to be the helpmate of my lord. 

Morning and evening, I was respectful and diligent, 
And never gave any occasion for fault-finding. 
Formerly, when I was the recipient of his favor, 
We lived in harmony like that of lute and zithern. 
Why is it there is now a rupture between us, 

So that we are as far apart as Orion and Lucifer? 

To be sure, dogwood has a fragrance of its own; 

Yet it cannot equal that of the cassia or orchid. 
Though someone new be ever so alluring, 

She cannot equal the pleasure given by one’s old love. 
Drifting clouds always come back again; 

May I not hope for the return of my lord’s favor? 

In dismay, I gaze up at the heavens and sigh. 

To whom can I reveal my sorrowing heart? 

Even the sun and moon have no eternal abode; 

Man’s life is as fleeting as a chance encounter. 

The mournful wind blows through the curtains; 

My tears drop like falling dew. 

Emptying my box, I fashion new raiment, 

Cutting out and stitching the fancy silks with the plain. 


Knowing the facts of Ts‘ao Chih’s life, it is easy to see that each of these poems 
represents an appeal to his brother for reconciliation. On the other hand, such is the 
power of his artistry, that if we knew nothing about his life at all, the poems would 


stand by themselves as effective pieces of poetry. They can all be read on a number 
of levels. First: as exercises in the yiieh-fu tradition, for all of them clearly depend 
on it for much of their vocabulary, phrasing, and narrative technique. Second: as 
exercises in the literary tradition of expressing the ruler-minister relationship in terms 
of sexual allegory, for all of them contain allusions to this theme as found in the 
Shih ching, the Ch‘u tz‘u, Han dynasty fu, etc. Third: as frustration-motivated 
political appeals from Ts‘ao Chih to his brother Ts‘ao P‘i, for all of them were 
certainly written with the hope of favorably impressing his brother the emperor. 
Fourth: as effective poetic embodiments of the intense emotions of the author, for all 
of them stand up as moving pieces of poetry, and would do so even if the first three 
levels of significance were not taken into account. 

Let us examine, briefly, some of the poetic devices Ts‘ao Chih uses in these poems. 
Lines nine to twelve in the first poem, in which the speaker compares her husband 
to the dust on the road and herself to mud under the water make a very effective 
image. Dust and mud are basically the same substance, just as Ts‘ao Chih and Ts‘ao 
P‘i were born of the same parents. They differ from each other only because of the 
circumstances in which they are placed, just as Ts‘ao Chih and Ts‘ao P‘i differed from 
each other only as a result of the different social and political roles in which they 
were cast. Thus this image operates as effectively for Ts‘ao Chih’s political purposes 
as it does for those of the wife in the narrative. This sort of packed imagery which 
functions on more than one level is characteristic of all of the poems. 

Specific allusions which do double duty can also be found. A good example is in 
lines seven and eight of the fifth poem. The Cherry-wood Song, which is ode 164 
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in the Shih ching, refers in passing to conjugal harmony, and the wife in Ts‘ao 
Chih’s poem alludes to this in line eight. But the Cherry-wood Song is much better 
known for its depiction of the importance of the relationship between brothers. Thus 
Ts‘ao Chih could use the allusion aptly as part of the surface meaning of the poem, 
while knowing full well that his brother would not fail to catch the significance of an 
allusion to one of the best known songs on brotherhood. 

Ts‘ao Chih’s skillful utilization of the yiieh-fu tradition is well illustrated in poem 
number four. The first twenty-two lines of this poem are derived from the first 
twenty lines of the old yiieh-fu entitled Mo shang sang.’* A comparison of the two 
will reveal the fact that although the subject matter is practically identical, Ts‘ao 
Chih’s version has more adept transitions, better organization, more vivid description, 
and altogether a more polished artistic effect. In fact, the only strong point of the 
original is its lack of polish, which lends it a certain simple charm which is lacking 
in the later version.’ Although in this case Ts‘ao Chih was clearly borrowing from 
the yiieh-fu tradition, the use which he made of the material was entirely his own. 
His elaborate description of the beauty and refinement of the maiden’s person and 
the dazzling profusion of her adornment was obviously intended to be an allegorical 
depiction of his own talents and accomplishments. The ending of the poem makes 
the situation clear. He, too, was relegated to his chamber in the prime of life, and like 
the beautiful maiden who lamented her failure to find a worthy husband, he was a 
talented minister unsuccessful in the quest for an understanding ruler. 

It has been my purpose to demonstrate that in bringing together a traditional 
theme and a relatively new verse form and infusing them with his own intense 
emotions Ts‘ao Chih created some of his finest poetry. In fact, he was so successful 


that he set a pattern for this variety of verse which has been sedulously imitated ever 
since. At the same time, the combination of extensive familiarity with classical 
literature and conscious reliance on folk tradition made it possible for him to bring 
about a fusion of these two currents which was to remain for centuries the main 
stream of Chinese poetry. Ts‘ao Chih’s poems on the theme of the neglected wife 
shed considerable light on the process by means of which he performed this feat 
of alchemy. 





16 Translated by Arthur Waley as “The Song of Lo-fu,” Chinese Poems, (London, 1956), pp. 65-67. 

17 See the detailed comparison of the two poems by Yii Kuan-ying, “Lun Chien-an Ts‘ao- shih fu- 
tzu ti shih” (“On the Poetry of the Three Members of the Ts‘ao Family in the Chien-an Period”), 
Wen-hsiich |-ch'an Tseng-k‘an [Literary Inheritance Supplement], (Peking, 1955), 1, 154-155. 








Rabindranath Tagore—“‘The Greatest 
of The Bauls of Bengal”! 


EDWARD C. DIMOCK, JR. 


HEN Rabindranath Tagore won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913 and 
was thereby rocketed into international prominence, the literary and theo- 
logical worlds were afflicted with a rash of speculation as to whether or not his ideas 
were basically Christian? “The God of Gitanjali is no impersonal, imperturbable 
absolute of Hindu philosophy, but ... whether He be explicitly Christ or not, He is at 
least a Christ-like God, and the experience of His suppliant and lover is one with the 
deepest core of all Christian experience.”* “The ideas of Rabindranath, iike those of 
so many thinkers of modern India, have often been quite wrongly assigned to 
Indian sources.”* “In Rabindranath we get a glimpse of what the Christianity of 
India will be like. . . .”° 
After many years of relatively little notice and on the eve of his centennial, the 
name of the great Bengali poet is being heard again. And the question is being asked 
again: What is the extent of the influence of the West—of Shelley, of Keats; what is 
the extent of the influence of Indian tradition—of the Upanisads, of K4lidasa, of the 


Brahmo Samaj? This is considerably more sophisticated than the dogmatism quoted 





The author is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Linguistics, University of Chicago. 

1 The quotation is from Shashibhushan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults as a Background to Bengali 
Literature (Calcutta, 1946), p. 215. 

My thanks for help with the paper go to Dr. Somdev Bhattacharji and Mrs, Gita Ghosh of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to Professor Amiya Cakravarti of Boston University, all of whom read the paper in 
some form before its publication and offered many helpful comments and suggestions. I am grateful also 
to the Trustees of the Deccan College, Poona, India, and to the Rockefeller Foundation of New York, who 
made possible the research represented herein. 

2 This was a period during which one of the major controversies among Indianists was whether or 
not the whole devotional movement in Indian religion was the result of Christian influence; some scholars 
went so far as to attempt to establish the name “Krsna” as a cognate form of “Christ” (one Bengali 
form of “Krsna” is “Kresto”). See the articles by Keith, Kennedy, et al., in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1907-1910. There was a similar controversy in regard to Buddhism, based upon a hypo- 
thetical relationship of birth stories, temptation stories, certain forms of ritual, etc., in Buddhism and 
Christianity. I think that it is now generally accepted that this was a kind of wishful thinking on the 
part of ardent Christians and that, as Basham points out in his introductory notes to the Buddhist “Lost 
Son” parable from the Saddharmapundarika “probably we have a case here of religious minds of two 
widely separated cultures, thinking along similar lines, as a result of similar, though not identical, re- 
ligious experience.” Sources of Indian Tradition, compiled by T. deBary, S. Hay, R. Weiler, and A. Yarrow. 
(Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 165. 

8 Saunders in the International Review of Missions, 1914, p. 149; quoted in Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore (London, 1918), p. 5. 

# Urquhart, “The Philosophical Inheritance of Rabindranath Tagore,” in the International Journal of 
Ethics, April 1916, p. 398; quoted by Radhakrishnan, pp. 5-6. 

5 Edward J. Thompson in the Quarterly Review, October 1914, p. 330; quoted by Radhakrishnan, 
p. 6. 
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above. It is clear that at least we have come a step or two beyond the misconceptions 
that anything great must be primarily Western and that the sole meaningful doctrine 
of Indian philosophy is the “impersonal, imperturbable absolute” of the advaita 
(monistic) systems. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that the question seems still to be a living one, I 
should like to contend in this paper that Rabindranath as a poet and as a thinker lies 
well within the tradition of a long line of Indian poet-saints, and that his roots are 
far more deeply buried in medieval Bengal than they are in the West. This is not to 
say that Rabindranath was uninfluenced by Western thought and literature. Indeed, 
I should find that very difficult to argue, particularly on the literary level. I do 
feel that he lives today in Bengal as he did fifty years ago because he is first and 
foremost a Bengali poet and speaks out of a tradition of Bengali poets. He is great 
because he had profound insight and rare lyric genius. These are the exclusive prop- 
erty of no language or tradition. He is great to non-Indians perhaps because the tra- 
dition out of which he comes is not the highly complex Sanskrit classical tradition 
which speaks primarily to the educated and sophisticated people of India, but the 
simple, personal, emotional tradition of the poet-saints who wrote for the people.® 
But for most non-Indians, he is no longer living. He is an isolated figure. For us, 
he is not part of a living tradition. 

That Rabindranath had a profound interest in such non-Bengali medieval poets 
as Kabir and Dadi, as well as in the Vaisnava poets of medieval Bengal and the 
Bengali Bauls, is quite clear.’ It is indicative that among his rare excursions into 
translation into English from languages other than Bengali is a book of translations 
from the Hindi poems of Kabir. A Bengali writer says that Rabindranath’s style 
of writing was radically changed after he had been “touched by the golden wand of 
the pure lyricism of Vaisnava poetry.”*® But the Bauls held his attention the most. He 
is known as the “discoverer” of the Baul songs, who by his discovery “added greatly 
to the wealth of Bengali literature.” 


The influence of the Bauls on Rabindranath was not wholly unconscious. He has 
written: 


One day I chanced to hear a song from a beggar belonging to the Baul sect of 
Bengal. . . . What struck me in this simple song was a religious expression that was 





® However, I think that it is a ‘mistake to characterize these poet-saints by the use of the term “folk 
poets” in its usual sense. They were not infrequently literate and sometimes learned men. 

Just as it is usual to conceive of Indian philosophy as beginning and ending with what Edward J. 
Thompson calls “the towering Vedanta,” so it is usual to think of Indian literature as beginning and 
ending in the great Sanskrit drama, epic, and kévya. Until recent times, literature written in the vernacular 
or regional languages has been an object almost of scorn, among both Indians and Westerners. The poets 
of the people, the poets of the great bhakti (devotional) movement which swept across India from the 
14th to the 18th centuries, wrote in the language of the people, and the imagery which they used, was 
the imagery of everyday life. They required from those who listened to their songs none of the highly 
sophisticated convention and tradition which it is necessary to bring to the high Sanskrit literature for 
proper understanding. I think that it is this quality of directness which allows the songs of the poet- 
saints, and the songs of Rabindranath, to reach us across cultural barriers which in many other ways 
seem insurmountable. 

T Although, as will be seen, there is a certain amount of historical vagueness connected with the sect, 
there are some grounds for thinking of the Bauls as originating in medieval Bengal. See Sukumar Sen, 
Bangala sahityer itihasa (Calcutta, 1948), I, 396. Hereafter cited as Sen, Bangala. 

8 Rabindranath Tagore, trans. Songs of Kabir (New York, 1916). 

® Pramathanath Bisi, Rabindrakadbya prabaha (Calcutta, B.S. 1363-65; A.D. 1956-58), Il, 90. 

10 Sen, Bangalad, p. 992. 
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neither grossly concrete, full of crude details, nor metaphysical in its rarified transcendental- 
ism. At the same time it was alive with an emotional sincerity. It spoke of an intense 
yearning of the heart for the divine which is in man and not in the temple. . . . Since then 
I have often tried to . . . understand [these people] through their songs, which are their 
only form of worship. One is often surprised to find in many of their verses a striking 
originality of sentiment and diction; for, at their best, they are spontaneously individual 
in their expressions.!! 


I have expressed my love toward the Baul songs in many of my writings. When I was 
in Silaidaha I would frequently meet these Bauls, and I had occasion to have discourse 
with them. I have fitted the tunes of the Bauls to many of my songs, and in many other 
songs the tunes of the Bauls have consciously or unconsciously been mixed up with other 
musical modes and modifications. .. . The tune as well as the message of the Bauls had at 
one time absorbed my mind as if they were its very element.!? 


Rabindranath also incorporated Baul songs into some of his prose works, often 
quoting them verbatim. In Gord this snatch of a song is found, setting the mood of 
the novel: “Within the cage, the unknown bird comes and goes. If only I could 
catch him, I would keep him fettered with the irons of my mind. . . .”"* In many of 
Rabindranath’s dramas there are characters obviously typed on the Bauls. Often these 
characters are not structural to the play, their only function apparently being to sing 
appropriate Baul songs. For example, the character Paficak in the drama Acaléyatan 
sings at one point: “My mind wanders somewhere in the far distance; in the far 
distance the wind weeps, in the flute. . . . The road passes through many countries, 
and along that road goes a beggar, wandering to an unknown city... .”** 

There are many other external indications of the impression which the Bauls 
made on the mind of Rabindranath. In the Bengali literary journal Prabési, in 
1322 B.S. (A.D. 1915-1916), Rabindranath edited and published a number of Baul 
songs which he had collected. Further, it has been recently brought out that 
Rabindranath had in his possession a notebook in which were recorded large num- 
bers of the songs of the great Baul guru (teacher) Lalan Phakir, for whom Rabin- 
dranath had high esteem.”® And, as we shall see, there is even more internal evidence 
of the closeness of the relationship between Rabindranath and the Bauls. 





11 Rabindranath Tagore, Religion of Man (New York, 1931), pp. 110-111. 

12 Foreword to Hardmani, quoted by Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 214. 

18 Rabindranath Thakur, Gord (Calcutta, B.S., 1316; A.D. 1910), p. 1. The song is a song of the 
Baul Lalan Phakir; it is quoted in full by Sen, Bangala, p. 993. Dr. Sen adds that this song “had the effect 
of a diksa-mantra (i.c., an initiatory mantra or formula) on the mind of the young Rabindranath.” The 
song is translated in full in the text below. 

14See Rabindra-racanabali XI (Calcutta, B.S. 1349; A.D. 1943), 316. Although this is not to my 
knowledge an authentic Baul song, its similarity to the Baul songs in imagery and feeling will be seen. 

15 For the details of the relationship between Rabindranath and Lalan, see Sen., Bangala, pp. 992 ff., 
and Upendranath Bhatticdrya, Banglar baul o baul gan, (Calcutta, B.S. 1364; A.D. 1957-58), part II 
(Banglar baul gan), pp. 1-13. Hereafter cited as Bhattécarya, Baul gan. Bhattacarya mentions that the 
present-day followers of Lalan claim that Rabindranath’s greatness as a poet is due to the influence which 
Lalan had upon him. This might be going a little far, but it is certain that there was a great deal of 
mutual respect. Lalan is one of the few Bauls about whom anything biographical is known, and it might 
be instructive to review briefly the facts of his life. What follows is based upon Bhattacdrya’s account and 
upon that of Mansur Uddin, Harémani (Calcutta, 1942), pp. 176 ff. 

Lalan Phakir was born in Nadiya district of West Bengal, in a village called Bhara. The date of his 
birth is not certain, but in B.S. 1297 (A.D. 1891) a local fortnightly paper printed a notice of his death, 
together with the statement that he was 116 years old when he died. If this is accurate, he was born in 
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Who then are the Bauls? The word itself means “mad.”** When Bengalis use the 
term, they usually mean to indicate a type of mendicant religious singer who, dressed 
in tattered clothes deliberately made up of the garments of both Hindus and Muslims, 
wanders from village to village celebrating God in ecstatic songs, existing on what- 
ever his listeners choose to give him. Although today he is possibly a householder, as 
was a Baul whom I met in Bankura district of West Bengal, traditionally he has 
“only the wind as his home.” His hair is long and his beard is long and matted, and 
as he sings he accompanies himself on a one-stringed instrument (ek-téra) made 
from a gourd. In his songs one can find traces of Sifi Islam,’ of Sahajiya or Tantric 
Buddhism,"* of Caitanyite Vaisnavism,’® and perhaps other religious strands not as 
easily isolable. One of these religious strands might be more prominent than the 
others, and this prominence might depend upon the area from which he comes and 





A.D. 1775. Legends seem to be generally agreed that he was born a Hindu of Kayastha caste. Some, how- 
ever, say that his surname was Kara, others that it was Das or Ray. 

It is not known whether or not he was illiterate. According to Bhatticirya, this question is still de- 
bated among his followers. It is clear from his songs, however, that he knew well such texts as the 
Ramdyana, Mahabharata, and the puranas, as well as the Kuran and other Muslim texts. He composed 
orally. 

Lalan was married very young. In his youth, he set off on a pilgrimage. Some say that he was bound 
for Puri, others that he was bound for Navadvip. Some say that he went with his mother, others that he 
had many companions. But all the legends agree that at some point during his travel he was taken il! 
with smallpox and left for dead. A Muslim Fakir named Siraj found him, took him home, and nursed 
him back to health. The disease, however, had taken one of his eyes. Siraj and his wife being childless, 
they adopted the youth, and Siraj taught to him the doctrines of the Siifis, the Muslim mystics. Most 
sources seem to agree that Siraj and his wife had no permanent residence, that they wandered over many 
parts of India, taking the boy with them. 

After some years, Lalan returned to his native village. But he had lived with a Muslim family and 
had taken food with them, and the people of the village, including his wife, refused to take him back. 
He returned to the house of Siraj. After the death of Siraj he set up his household on the outskirts of a 
leper colony called Seuriya or Cheuriya in Birahimpur pargana, which was within the zamindari of the 
Tagore family. There were in the district many Muslim jolds (weavers—the caste to which Kabir be- 
longed). Lalan married a jolé widow, and his house slowly became the focus of a sect which grew up 
around him. The Baul group of which Lilan is considered the ddi-guru is still strong in that district. 

16 Dasgupta feels that the term bdul can be derived in any of three ways: from the Sanskrit vdtula 
(“infected with the wind disease”—i.c., “mad”), from the Sanskrit vydkula (“confused, disordered,” or as 
Dasgupta says, “impatiently eager”), or from the Arabic awliyd (“. .. the plural of wali, a word originally 
meaning ‘near,’ which is used for ‘friend’ or ‘devotee,’ that refers to a class of perfect men”). See his 
Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 183-185. The derivations from vatula and vyaékula seem to me unquestionable 
and equally valid. The phonetic changes are regular. In Magadhi and most dialects of Eastern Hindi a 
word-medial Sanskrit intervocalic consonant is lost. Thus vatula would become vdula and vydkula would 
become vydula and ultimately, by a rule of regular phonetic change in Bengali, vdula. Secondly, frequently 
in Eastern Hindi and consistently in Bengali the Sanskrit v is 5, as Sanskrit vde (word), Bengali bacana 
(act of speaking or reciting). The term ddur occurs early in Eastern Hindi (e.g., in the songs of the 14th- 
15th century Maithili poet Vidyapati) with the same meaning. Thirdly, Hindi -r- is frequently -l- in 
Bengali (Hindi rukhi, Bengali lukhi, “dry bread’’). Some discussion of the possible semantic changes in- 
volved will be made below. As for Dasgupta’s third derivation, that from the Arabic, there seems to me 
little reason to go so far afield when the more likely derivation from the Sanskrit is so close at hand. 

17 For example Uddin, Hdrdmapi, song no. 43, shows abundant use of Safi terminology. 

18 See Uddin Hardmani, pp. 16-19. Among various illustrations is the occurence of the term #ripindle, 
which in the technical Sahajiya or Tantric sense indicates the place in the body where the three major 
nerves meet; the “unknown bird” of the Baul songs is often described as dwelling in a cage made up 
of eight sticks, obviously the eight members of the Tantric circle, etc. 

19 For example, this song of Lalan Phakir: 


O Gaura [i.e., Caitanya], what law is this which you have brought to Nadiya? This cannot be an 
earthly being’s work. .. . 
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upon his personal doctrinal background.”® But usually all of them are present. The 
Baul recognizes no divisions among men either social or religious; he holds that all 
men are but travellers on the same road toward God: “Hindu, Muslim—there is no 
difference; nor does he see differences in caste. . . .”*? “Whether he be disciple of a 
Hindu or a Muslim, know and guide him as a traveller on the road. . . .”** 

The Baul accepts as valid no form of ritual: 


The path is hidden by the temple and the mosque, 

and though I hear your call, O God, I cannot find the way; 
for against me stand my guru and murfid.... 

Your worship, when divided, dies, 

and on your gate are many locks— 

puranas, Kuran, tasabi, mala— 

this outward show makes Madana weep in sorrow.7* 


Rabindranath also felt this: 


Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost 
thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all shut? 
Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee! 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers and incense! 
What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered and stained? *4 


The only outward form of worship of the Baul is in his songs.”® 

The history of the Bauls is even more vague than their doctrine. There are three 
good reasons for this obscurity. The first is that for many centuries the Bauls seem 
to have been associated with the more easily definable Vaisnava or Sahajiya groups, to 
whom they bear conscious similarities. It is indeed possible that the term béul, which 
as we have seen means “mad,” was a term descriptive of these groups, which made a 





20 Uddin, Hardmani, p. 26. 

21 A song of Lalan Phakir; Bhatticirya, Baul gan, song 0. 102. 

22 A song of Lalan Phakir; Bhatticirya, Baul gan, song no. 63. 

28 A song of Madana Baul, quoted in Rabindranath’s Baagla kavya paricaya (Calcutta, B.S. 1345; A.D. 
1939), p. 70. Murfid is the Islamic guru; tasabi and mala are the Muslim and Hindu varieties of prayer 
beads, respectively. There are many Baul songs of this type, some of them most delightful. The following 
one, published in the journal Prabési in B.S. 1322 (A.D. 1917), Vol. XV, is a song of the Baul Ali Khan 
Munfi of Noakhili district in East Bengal: 


Some say that praying to Hari instead of K4li is an error. Some say that praying to Kali instead of 
Hari is an error. I have thought constantly upon these things, and have gone mad. . . . I used to 
make a great show, bathing three times a day in the Ganges, reciting many mantras (mystic for- 
mulae); I used to perform yogic exercises all the time, and all I got was out of breath. I used to fast 
day after day, and the only fruit was a paim in my belly ... 


This is very close in spirit to Kabir and the other poets of the bhakti movement. F. E. Keay, in his Kabir 
and his Followers, (Calcutta, 1931), p. 74, quotes this song of Kabir from Bijak, fabda 113: 


Devotion, sacrifice and rosary, piety, pilgrimage, fasting and alms, the nine bhaktis, the Vedas, the 
Book (i.c., the Quran), all these are cloaks of falsehood. . . . 


See also Yusuf Husain, L’Inde mystique (Paris, 1929), pp. 70 ff., and Tagore, Kadir, songs LXXXI, XLII, 


24 Rabindranath Tagore Gitanjali (New York, 1930), song no. 11 (Written in English). Hereafter 
cited as Gitanjali (English). 
25 Tagore, The Religion of Man, p. 111. 
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practice of moving against the current of accepted societal custom.” It is at best un- 
clear when the term began to be applied to the particular type of mendicant which 
it is now used to indicate. 

The second reason is perhaps best seen in this quotation: 


Once, in Vikrampur, I was seated on a river-bank by the side of a Baul. ‘Father,’ I asked, 
‘why is it that you keep no historical record of yourselves for the use of posterity?’ “We 
follow the simple way,’ he replied, ‘and so leave no trace behind us.’ The tide had then 
ebbed, and there was but little water in the river-bed. Only a few boatmen were to be 
seen pushing their boats along the mud. The Baul continued, ‘Do the boats that sail over 
the flooded river leave any mark? . . . The true endeavor is simply to keep one’s self afloat 
in the stream of devotion. . . . There are many classes of men among the Bauls, but they 
are all Bauls—they have no other achievement or history. All the streams that fall into the 
Ganges become the Ganges. . . .’27 


Lastly, until recently, when Rabindranath and those following in his footsteps 
began to write down and preserve it, the Baul tradition was entirely oral. There is no 
way of dating their songs. The language of the songs is the language of the village. 
There are few if any texts written in this language by which to judge its antiquity. 
Further, the songs have inevitably changed in their passage from mouth to mouth 
over the centuries. 

Despite this doctrinal and historical vagueness, however, there is that which all 
Bauls can be said to hold in common. First, the type of haunting, rather unworldly 
melody which the Bauls use for their songs is peculiar to them in Bengal. As 
Rabindranath himself has said, he has adopted these melodies for some of his own 
songs.”® And the imagery which they use—imagery of the fields, of the river and the 
storm and wind, of the village market, of birds and trees and flowers—is simple, di- 
rect, earthy, and powerful. This type of imagery, and indeed many specific images, 
Rabindranath has also adopted. 

Finally, all those who go by the name of Baul seem somehow to come as strangers 
to the world. They accept no tradition or custom of society. An overwhelming feel- 
ing of the presence of God drives them to search for him. They feel that man is de- 
luded by his senses, trapped by the snare of the body. The flesh, the attraction of 
the senses to the world, is strong. The senses are sometimes six thieves, robbing man’s 
life of its true meaning; they are six lazy field hands who will not repair the dike of 
the heart, though it is broken and the water of true desire is running out and the 
crop, sown with love, is being destroyed; they are six pirates on the river of life; they 
are drunken ferrymen who cannot steer the course and are driving the boat onto the 
rocks. Like other men, the Baul has followed many paths, wandering near and far 
in search of the source of the flute of God which echoes always in his ears. The true 





26 A Baul song says: 
Reverse are the modes and manners of the man who is‘a real appreciator of the true emotional life, 
and who is a lover of true love; none is sure about the how and when of his behavior. 

Such a man is affected neither by the weal nor by the woe of the world. . . . Awkwardly wild 
are his manners and customs . . . he is as much satisfied with mud as with sandal-paste. (Dasgupta’s 
translation in Obscure Religious Cults, p. 186). 

27 Ksitimohan Sen, Medieval Mysticism of India, trans. Manomohan Ghosh (London, 1929), p. 209. 
28 See, for example, Rabindranath Thakur, Gitabitén (Calcutta, B.S. 1348; A.D. 1942), I, 80, 260, 
etc. Hereafter cited as Gitabitan. 
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Baul finally realizes that the sound of the flute which has driven him mad comes 
from within his own heart. Then his madness becomes the madness of joy, the mad- 
ness of the realization that he contains the seeds of bliss within himself. Or perhaps 
it is put like this: the Baul is sitting lonely on the ghdét, on the landing-place on the 
river of life, afraid in the darkness, with the storm rising on the river. He calls to the 
Boatman, and the Boatman steers him safely through the storm to the farther shore. 
The Helmsman of his sin-laden boat evades the rocks, and the Baul dances with the 
joy of his salvation. 

In a certain doctrinal and literary sense, as I hope to show by the translations be- 
low, Rabindranath was profoundly influenced by this Baul mysticism. In a social and 
perhaps an intellectual sense, he was a long way from being a Baul. He was, in the 
first place, the son of a very rich and aristocratic family. As much as he tried, he never 
quite reached the common man. He was not a common man. Thus his image of the 
Bauls is an idealized one. Perhaps the wild freedom of the Bauls represented some- 
thing which he would like to have had. Rabindranath spoke of the Bauls in a way in 
which the Bauls would never speak about themselves: 


If someone calls you mad, say nothing to him in reply. He who thinks that you are 
mad, and today throws scornful dust upon your body, tomorrow will come with a 
garland in his hands, to honor you. . . 7° 


Many things are left unsaid by the Bauls, things which are reflected in their attitudes 
but not in their thought. Such things are often explicitly stated by Rabindranath. 
For example, it is assumed but unstated by the Bauls that only if the mind is cleared 
of all intellectual paraphernalia can one see the divine, that it is childlike faith and 
trust that opens the way. Rabindranath makes this explicit: 


They knew the way and went to seek you along the narrow lane, but 
I wandered abroad into the night for I was ignorant. 


I was not schooled enough to be afraid of you in the dark, therefore 
I came upon your doorstep unaware.*® 


The Bauls, of course, do not sing for their audience. Their singing is their worship. 
Thus their language and their thought can be esoteric. Rabindranath was a profes- 
sional writer, and wrote at least partially with an eye to communication. 


Imagery in Rabindranath and in the Baul Songs. 


Rabindranath is frequently characterized as a poet of joy. Assuming that “joy” 
means not “happiness,” but implies a realization of the transcendant, this characteriza- 
tion is certainly not false, particularly if one takes into account only those works 
which have been written or translated in English. Even in English, however, and 
much more clearly in Bengali, there is a deep awareness of the tragic, a sense of 
melancholy and longing underlying the joy. In Rabindranath, longing for fulfillment 
and joy in fulfillment seem somehow to be one: each potentially contains the other. 
The loneliness of Rabindranath, and the loneliness of the Bauls, is the loneliness of 





29 Gitabitan, 1, 258, no. 26. 
80 Rabindranath Tagore, Fruit-gathering (New York, 1916), song no. XVI. 
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man’s soul separated from God. The Baul sits on the shore of the river of life, lost 
and afraid in the gathering darkness: 


I was sitting, alone on the landing-place, and the sun was setting in the west. I was 


alone, without you, and in the darkness there was danger. . . . I was afraid, for I could 
not see the way.*! 


~ Rabindranath too is lost and alone: 


I am weary of my journey, and the whole day long have I thirsted. 
How can I find the way? I do not know where that is, which I seek. 


Tell me that you are with me, in the darkness . . . hold out your hand 
to me... 


The Baul can hear the melody of the flute of God, and his footfalls on the road. 
The beauty of the melody draws him, and distracts his mind. He runs to find its 
source, abandoning the comforts and possessions of the world: 


And softly comes floating the flute-sound of gladness, 
and softly comes sounding the sweet flute of God. 
Mad, I leave everything and run to hear— 

I run from my house .. . 

and flee away, abandoning my house and home.** 


Outside my house the flute is sounding; 

it fills me with indifference to the world. 
My garland is not yet woven; 

I pick my way along the road, in shame. 

I have come far; I shall go farther still . . . 
and yet I hear that music.*4 


Rabindranath also hears the song, the call: 


Who is that, who goes along the road? He calls to me; I cannot bear to 
stay within my house. What song is that, playing in the wind of the 
road? It echoes in my heart. . . 55 


Alas, I cannot stay within the house, and home has become no home 
to me, for the eternal Stranger calls, he is going along the road. 





81 A song of Lalan Phakir; Bhattacdrya, Baul gan, song no. 16. 

82 Gitafijali (Bengali), in Rabindra racandbali, Vol. X1, song no. 37. Rabindranath frequently phrases 
this loneliness in terms of the separation of a woman from her husband or lover. Such a separation is 
more poignant in the rainy season. In song no. 16 in Gitdfijali (Bengali), he writes: 

If you do not show yourself to me, how can I pass this rainy season? My eyes wander always toward 
the distance, and . . . my heart wanders wailing in the restless wind. 


The prototype of such an image is the longing of Radha for Krsna in the Vaisnava mythology and poetry. 


A Vaisnava lyric ascribed to Vidyapati, Baispaba-padabdli, ed. Khagendranath Mitra et al. (Calcutta, 
1952), P. 91, pada 7, reads: 


O my friend, my sorrow has no end, The rains have come, but my house is empty. The seething 
clouds swirl ceaselessly, and the earth is filled with rain. But my husband (kdnta) is far away. My 
body is pierced with the bitter arrows of Kiama (the god of love). The lightning flickers restlessly 
. - « Vidyapati says, (O Radha,) how will you pass this night without your Hari (Krsna)? 

33 A song of Padmalocana, from Rabindranath’s Bangla kavya paricaya, p. 72. 

84 A song of Baul Gahgaram, from Bangla kavya paricaya, p. 69. 

35 Gitabitén, 1, 221, no. 561. 
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The sound of his footfall knocks at my breast; it pains me. 

The wind is up, the sea is moaning. 

I leave all my cares and doubts to follow the homeless tide, for the 
Stranger calls me; he is going along the road.** 


It is the melody of your song that drives me mad—I run, to what place 
I do not know. There is no returning, no looking back.** 


I am restless, I am athirst for far-away things. . . . O great Beyond! O 
the keen call of thy flute!®* 


The Baul wanders throughout the world, taking various paths, following the 
sound of the eternal flute. The call seems near, but search as he might, he cannot 
find its source. Because of this, he weeps: 


O when shall I find him, who is the man of my heart? 

I have lost him, and in my search I have wandered far and near. 

Because of him, that moon of my heart, my mind is distracted . . . 

but when I find him, my mind will be filled with peace, and my eyes with tears of 
joy.... 

O where is his hiding-place? I cannot search him out, and my cup of sorrow overflows.** 


I look toward the distant hills . .. I grope my way from Dacca to Delhi, 


I cannot find the path, in the twilight of my mind... . If my mind would but be still, 
I could seek him out.*° 


I have never seen him, 

though he is my neighbor, dwelling in a mirrored city near my house. 
For around that city is a moat, 

bottomless, endless, without a means to reach the farther shore. 

My mind yearns to see him, 

but I can never reach his city... . 

That neighbor and his neighbor Lalan 

live in a single place, yet are a thousand leagues apart.*? 


Rabindranath also hears the call, as from some distant city: 


Now he calls me from the distance, from a hidden city on the other 
shore of the sea. . .*? 


Who is he, who has made me wander, mad, from quarter to quarter 
of the town? I have wandered through the forests and through the 


mountains in my search for him. And now I am lost, weeping in my 
sorrow.*® 


You are playing hide and seek with me in the world. As much as I 
wander from country to country, searching for you, you hide from me.** 





36 Tagore, Fruit-gathering, no. VII. 

37 Gitdfijali (Bengali), no. 36. 

88 Tagore, The Gardener (New York, 1914), no. 5. 

89 A song of Gagana Harakara, from Rabindraniath’s collection, published in Prabdsi, XV (B.S. 1322; 
A.D. 1917) p. 154. 

4° A song of Lalan Phakir, in Sen, Bangala, 1, 993. Cf. Prabasi, p. 640. 

41 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Sen, Béngala, 1, 994. 

42 Gitabitén, vol. 1, no. 47. 

48 Gitabitan, Il, 218, no. 555. 

44 Gitafijali (Bengali), no. 23. 
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Rabindranath said that “He is a God who hides himself. He can be felt in the 
dark, but not seen in the day. . . . The vision of the Supreme One in our own soul 
is a direct and immediate intuition, not based on any ratiocination or demonstration 
at all.”*° The Baul has wandered the earth looking for God, trying all means of 
attaining him. He has looked everywhere but within himself. “The revealment of 
the infinite in the finite, which is the motive of all creation, is not seen in the perfec- 
tion of the starry heavens. . . . It is in the soul of man.”** God is the “man of the 
heart,” or the elusive bird which dwells within the cage of the body. The Baul has 
wandered far, only to find that the object of his search has been always within him: 


I do not know myself. But once I learn to know myself I shall know that unknown one.** 


He comes and goes within his cage, that unknown bird. 

If only I could catch him, I would keep him fettered with the irons of my mind. 
My whole life long have I nourished that bird, but still he evades me— 

I do not understand— 

I have given you bananas and the milk of my breast, O bird, 

and still you ignore my coaxing.*® 


O when shall I find him, who is the man of my heart? *® 


The bird has flown away. 

An evil wind has struck and smashed his cage. 

His perch has fallen, and no more will be his rest. . . . 

The bird of my desire has flown away and left an empty cage, 
and I have no friend more, and no companion.” 


Rabindranath also sings of the elusive bird: 


The bird of the forest flies away, and with him my heart’s joy.5* 


Today the wind of madness has caught its wings. Can the bird remain 
on its branch? ®” 


But sometimes he has captured the bird; sometimes he knows the divine within his 
heart: 


The traveller has to knock at every alien door to come to his own, 
and one has to wander through all the outer worlds to reach the inner- 
most shrine at the end. 


My eyes strayed far and wide before I shut them and said, “Here art 
thou”!58 


I knew not then that it was so near, that it was mine, and that this 
perfect sweetness had blossomed in the depth of my own heart. 





#5 Tagore, Sadhana (New York, 1913), p. 36. 

48 Sadhana, p. 41. 

47 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Sen, Bangdla, I, 993. 

48 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Sen, Bangala, 1, 994. 

#9 A song of Gagana Harakara, in Prabési, p. 154. 

50 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacdrya, Baul gan, no. 32. 
51 Acalayatan, in Rabindra racanabali, X1, 344. 

52 Acaldyatan, p. 358. 

58 Gitanjali (English), no. 12. 

54 Gitanjali (English), no. 20. 
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The man of my heart is in my heart; because of this I see him every- 
where. ... 

I wandered everywhere, in search_of him— 

I would have listened to the words of his mouth, but 

I did not hear—I could not hear— 

Today, I returned to my own country, and now I hear. I hear his flute 

in my own songs. 

Why then do you search, like beggars, from door to door? You will 

not find him. 

But come to me—look into my heart, look into my two eyes, and you 

will see him there.55 


Man’s vision of the divine is blurred because of self. Man does not realize the God 
within him because he is too concerned with ego, with the material world, with 
sensual satisfaction. To know the God within, one must first realize that the body is 
perishable and transitory, like a house which crumbles with age and returns slowly to 
the earth from which it is built, or like a garden, fading with the seasons. The Baul 
sings: 


O false and cheating builder, what joke is this, that you have built my house 

a frame of bones, and wrapped it in a husk of skin? 

This is no house—the watchman of my mind remains within, but still the thieves 
break in and steal. 

In my childhood, how I ran and laughed and played, and in my youth, . . . 

but now my last days pass in dream and meditation. 

My teeth fall out, my hair is turning white, my last youth ebbs away. 

The days go by, and my once gaily decorated house, built of the earth, 

returns slowly to the earth. 

But the garden of flowers at my house still spreads its scent— 

I shall pick those flowers, and I shall weave of them a garland for my Friend. 


And Rabindranath: 


When I was blind, I passed my time in pleasure, but I gained no joy. 
Building the mud walls of my playhouse, I was delighted with my fancy. 
But then you came and broke the walls of my fantasy. 

I have no more taste for play and pleasure, for I have found true joy 
on the other shore of the sea of pleasure and pain.®* 


The garden has yielded its all, and in the weary hour of evening the 
call comes from your house on the shore in the sunset.** 


The thieves that break into the house of the body are the six senses. They rob life 
of its meaning and the heart of its true desire. The Baul sings: 


I went to that bazaar that is the world; 
six thieves were skulking there. They stole from me 
and bound me; and by a trick they bound me up and fled away.*® 





58 Gitabitan, 1, 216. 

56 Anonymous Baul song, in Prabdsi, p. 154. 

57 Gitabitan, vol. 1, p. 218, no. 554. 

58 Tagore, Fruit-gathering, no. I. 

5® Anonymous Baul song, from the writer's collection. 
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Rabindranath sings: 


When it was day they came into my house and said, “We shall take 
only the smallest room here.’ 

They said, ‘We shall help you in the worship of your God and 
humbly accept only our own share of his grace’; and then they took 
their seat in a corner and sat quiet and meek. 

But in the darkness of the night I find that they break into my 
sacred shrine, strong and turbulent, and snatch with unholy greed the 
offerings from God’s altar.®° 


For the world is a market-place, full of glittering and beautiful baubles. The senses 
are attracted and charmed they do not realize that what they take for gold is only 
gilt. Even when the bonds have been cut and the debts paid, the mind and the senses 
are easily deceived. The Baul sings: 


My bonds are cut, but still the gentle eyes of Radha have their charm.** 


O foolish mind, can you not see the falseness of this world? Though she wear fine 
clothes and ornaments, underneath she is still a beggar-woman.®* 


I did not know the quality of gold, 
and what I thought was gold was only gilt. 
My mind has cheated me. My heart is broken, and it weeps.®* 


When you deal in the market of the world, 

and think you buy rich rubies, diamonds, pearls, 
you only buy, my friend, brass beads. 

If you can profit in such a bargain, 

your skill will be famous throughout the world.™ 


Rabindranath sings: 


I pass away my days in the market of this world; 
I dip and fill my hands with its wealth, 
but I have gained nothing. 


My bonds are cut, my debts are paid, my door has been opened, I go 
everywhere. 

They crouch in their corner and weave their web of pale hours. They 
count their coins sitting in the dust and call me back. 


Vanity, pride, concern with self—these serve only to dull the vision of God and 
truth. The dust of the earth dims the brilliance of the sky. Pride of possession stands 
between man and God. The only true wealth is the wealth of the soul. The Baul 


sings: 


“My house . . . my property . . . my self . . .—your days go echoing by like this. 
You eat the poison of possession, and when your wealth is lost, you weep. 





6° Gitanjali (English), no. 33. 

61 A song of Nilakantha Baul, from the writer’s collection. 

62 A song of Kangali Baul, in Prabdasi, p. 640. + 

63 A song of Nilakantha, Baul, from the writer's collection. 

64 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Uddin, Haérdmani, p. 21, song no. 30. 
%5 Gitdfijali (Bengali), no. 24. 

66 Tagore, Fruit-gathering, song no. LXXIV. 
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What good will weeping do when it is lost, my brother? 
The wealth of God alone is always safe, my brother. 
You were restless and you did not see, my mind. 

Lalan says, Wherever you store your earthly wealth, 
your hands will be empty at the end, my brother.®* 


And Rabindranath: 


He whom I enclose with my name is weeping in this dungeon. I am 
ever busy building this wall all around; and as this wall goes up into 
the sky day by day I lose sight of my true being in its dark shadow. 

I take pride in this great wall, and I plaster it with dust and sand 
lest a least hole ‘should be left in this name; and for all the care I take 
I lose sight of my true being.®* 

You hide your treasure in the palm of your hand, and we cry that we 
are robbed. 

But open and shut your palm as you will, the gain and loss are the same. 
At the game you play with your own self you lose and win at once.® 


In your great store there is much wealth. O, let me fill my hands with it, 
let me fill my mind.”° 


Do not keep your heart in that house with crumbling walls . . . 

Do not remain where you have fallen in the dust, O helpless one, O 
madman. 

Plant your feet upon the dust of the earth, but do not smear it on your 
body 


Burn the lamp no longer now, for the dawn has come; dream no more. 


The morning sun is risen now. The road outside is empty. 
Do not cloud the sky with the dust of deception.” 


Passion and concern with satisfaction of self are as fire; they are latent in all 
things as fire is latent in flint, steel, and tinder. Fire scorches and makes barren the 
fertile field. It devours the limbs of dead trees. But though it can destroy a wooden 
house, it cannot harm a house built of brick. The Baul sings: 


‘My house . .. my home . . .—such talk is folly. 

One day, and in the twinkling of an eye, it all will be destroyed. 

I have a brick-built house; in great happiness I live there—it is my mind— 
But, my forgetful mind, I too shall take the journey to the burning ghat.™ 


There is yet fire in the ashes, 

and it will burn again, if the ashes are stirred. 
They say that burning is a quality of wood, 

that in the flint and steel the fire dwells. 

But fire does not burn a brick-built house, 

nor does the wall of earth around the fire burn.™* 





87 A song of Lalan Phakir; Bhattacarya, Baul gan, no. 63. 
68 Gitanjali (English), no. 29. 

6° Tagore, Fruit-gathering, song no. LII. 

10 Gitabitan, vol. I, no. 41. 

71 Gitdli (in Rabindra racanaébaii, vol. 11), no. 40. 

72 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhatticdrya, Baul gan, no. 12. 
T3 Anonymous Baul song, in Sen, Bangdla, 1, 994. 
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O cruel self, would you fry in fire these tender blossoms of the mind? 
You will burst the flower and waste its delicate perfume, if you be not patient.”4 


O my wild mind, when the field’s unplowed and the harrow not fallen, 
when the land lies fallow—then the seed is shrivelled in the fire of evil. 
But when it gets the water of devotion, then does the seed grow, day by day.” 


Rabindranath sings: 


And now again my mind begins to wander in all directions; 
and now again the fire begins to rise and spread; 
and now again I have lost your feet."® 


See the fire dance on the branches of dead trees, 

raising its hands toward someone, toward the sky. 

The stars of the darkness are muted, 

and the wind blows soft from some strange and distant land. 
On the breast of the midnight; the fire lies brilliant. . . .77 


Pride, vanity, self-concern—these are sin. They are a cargo too heavy for a tiny 
boat. Unless a man cast them over, he is dragged drowning into the depths. The 
Baul sings: 


What I have done, I have done, and my boat is laden deep with sin, | 
and, Lalan says, the wave ahead is high and heavy."® 


I do not understand, and I am sinking, gasping, into this stagnant sea; 

in my final hour my cry goes out to you... 

Why have you forsaken me? How long more shall I drift upon this sea of sorrow? 
The wave is deep and dark, and I am dying, filled with fear. 

Where are you, O Boatman of this infinite sea? ™ 


There was, once, happiness in this land, but it is gone. 
My boat is leaky, and my life is passed in bailing water . . . 
How much longer shall I pass my days rowing this boat of sin? 


And Rabindranath: 


I cannot throw off my vanity and pride, and I am drifting; 

I am dying, and the burden of them is strapped to my head— 

if only I could cast it off, perhaps I could survive . . . 

But you will pull me out, and with your own hand you will save me; 
I shall cast my burden off, and then I shall gain your feet.®* 





7 A song of Madana Baul, in Bangla kaévya paricaya, p. 71. 
75 A song of Bhaba Baul, from the writer’s collection. 

76 Gitanjali (Bengali), no. 33. 

™T Gitimdlya, quoted by Sen, Bangdla sahityer itihasa, 1, 995. 
78 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacarya, Baul gan, no. 12. 
79 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhatticraya, Baul gan, no. 2. 
80 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacarya, Baul gan, no. 11. 
81 Gitafijali (Bengali), no. 29. 
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Life is the river or the sea. The current in this river is strong, often sweeping the 


boat onto the rocks and reefs. Man’s heart is like a tiny lamp adrift upon the broad 
and massive stream. The Baul sings: 


My heart is a lamp, floating in the current, 

drifting to what landing-place I do not know. 

Darkness moves before me, on the river, and moves again behind. 
The deep still darkness flows, 

and in the flowing darkness only ripples’ sounds are heard, 

for underneath the ripples moves the current of the quiet night. 
My lamp, as if to seek a friend, goes drifting 

by the shore; both day and night the drifting lamp 

moves searching by the shore. 

My Friend is ocean, to this river. 

My Friend is the shore to this shoreless river. 

The current bends again; at one such bending he will call to me, 
and I shall look upon his face, 

and he will catch me up in his embrace, 

and then my flame, my pain, will be extinguished. 

And on his breast will be extinguished, in my joy, my flame.*? 


Rabindranath sings: 


‘I have come to the river,’ she said, ‘to float my lamp on the stream 
when the daylight wanes in the west.’ I stood alone among the tall 


grasses and watched the timid flame of her lamp uselessly drifting in 
the tide.®% 


Man’s body is the boat on which the river is to be crossed. The boat is often leaky, 
often laden too deep for safety. The Baul sings: 


My self is the boat; it is sinking, and I drown.® 


My boat is leaky, and my life is passed in bailing water . . . 
How much longer shall I pass my days rowing this boat of sin? ®® 





82 A song of Baul Gangaram, in Bangla kavya paricaya, p. 68. This image of the river of life or the 
river of time is not confined to Bengali poetry. See for example the poem of Matthew Arnold, The Future: 
A wanderer is man from his birth. 
He was born in a ship 
On the breast of the river of Time. . . 
And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him— 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
I am grateful to my friend Dr. Eric Solomon of Ohio State University for calling my attention to this poem. 
83 Gitanjali (English), no. 64. 
84 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Prabdsi, p. 193. 
85 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacdrya, Baul gan, no. 11. 
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Rabindranath is even more explicit: 


I cling to this living raft, my body, in the narrow stream of my 
earthly years. I leave it when the crossing is over.** 


I must launch out my boat. The languid hours pass by on the shore 
—alas for me! 

The spring has done its flowering and taken leave. And now with 
the burden of faded futile flowers I wait and linger. 

The waves have become clamorous, and upon the bank in the shady 
lane the yellow leaves flutter and fall.** 


And now, at the end of your days, will your boat gently touch the 
landing-place; and will you see, in the darkening of the evening, the 
row of lights upon the farther shore? 

The sweet and gentle wind touches the sail of my mind—and I hear, 
in the darkness, someone’s laughter from the distant shore.** 


The river is relentless, and it can be stormy and wild and fierce. Man needs the 


sure and steady hand of the master Boatman on the helm of his frail craft. And if 
the storm has smashed his boat, only the master Boatman can save him, can pull him 
out and take him to the farther shore. The Baul sings: 


An unknown one is calling, at the river’s bend, 

I hear his call. 

But let me stand upon the bank and rest, a little time, 
for once I start across that shoreless stream 

I shall not rest again. 

The river rolls, resistless and profound. 

It swirls and pulls 

my boat adrift— 

my mind awhirl— 


the call is growing near and loud— 

O Boatman! Hold fast to the helm! 

The river rolls, and waits in moving darkness 
for Jaga.®® 


Forgive me my transgressions, O Lord of the poor and wretched. Take me by the hair, 
and pull me to the farther shore. 

Whatever you will, you can do; and if it be not you, who will be my deliverer? 

I do not understand, and I am sinking, gasping, into this stagnant sea, 

and in my final hour I call to you. 

For if you take me not across, O Lord, 

the name of your mercy will be stained, to all the world. 

They say that you are the father, and that I am your foolish son. 

I have wandered on the path of evil, forgetful of your worship. Remind me of the 
path of righteousness, O Lord. 





86 Tagore Fruit-gathering, song no. XLII. 

87 Gitanjali (English), no. 21. 

88 Gitafjali (Bengali), no. 140. 

89 A song of Jaga Kaibarta, in Bangla kavya paricaya, p. 68. This image is very common in medieval 


poetry in India. See for example Dadi, fabda 81. 
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You save the fallen, and your name is Saviour of the Fallen, and so I call to you, O 
treasure-house of goodness. 

Why have you forsaken me? How long more shall I drift upon this sea of sorrow? 

The wave is deep, the night is dark, and I am dying, filled with fear. 

Where are you, O Boatman of this infinite sea? 

Your slave Lalan calls, Take me to the farther shore, O Boatman, and I shall proclaim 
the glory of your name in all the world.® 

Come, O merciful one, and take me from this worldly ghét across to the other shore. 

I see the storms on the river of life, and my heart cries out in fear... 

For you are his helmsman, who flees in terror from the world, 

and those who are steadfast in your worship will gain the other shore.*! 


To him whose mind is fixed upon his guru’s feet 

the world will go, and he will gather boundless riches in his hands. 

Of him whose boat you are the helmsman, steering steady, 

there is no terror in the storm, and dancing, singing, will he cross unto the other 
shore.®? 


And Rabindranath: 


O Helmsman of this boat of my human life, I can hear now in the 
distance the flute, softly playing upon the other shore.** 


O Boatman, now that we have reached the other shore, 

leave the helm, and take me by the hand... 

Let me sit awhile upon the grass, in this your forest; let us sit here side 
by side, a little while; for 

I have passed the night upon the water, rocked in the rhythm of the 
waves. 

O Boatman, my home is not far off. I can hear the flute playing the 
melody of dawn. 

That flute has guided me along the road, to the foot of the tree by the 
wayside. Now play for the last time in my heart your tune of tears.®* 


The Boatman is out crossing the wild sea at night. 

The mast is aching because of its full sails filled with the violent 
wind. ... 

The waves dash their heads against the dark unseen, and the Boatman 
is out crossing the wild sea.*® 


I shall cross that deadly sea in the wind of the violent storm, for in this 
boat my fear is wiped away. 

O, have no fear—take courage from this word— 

Take courage, though the sail is ripped to shreds, 

for you will reach the other shore. . . .*° 





9° A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacdrya, Baul gan, no. 2. 
%1 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacdrya, Baul gan, no. 20. 
%2 A song of Lalan Phakir, in Bhattacarya, Baul gan, no. 70. 
93 Gitdajali (Bengali), no. 140. 

94 Gitdli, no. 66. 

%5 Tagore, Fruit-gathering, song no. XLI. 

98 Gitabitan, vol. I, p. 89, no. 199. 
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When he has reached the other shore, when the veil which has hidden the inward 
God from his eyes has been pierced, when man has given himself completely up to 
God, then the madness of sorrow and longing becomes the madness of joy. Life is 
then the divine song; man is then the flute of Krsna on which the song of life is 
played. The Baul sings: 


I am forever blessed! For I am his own breath within his flute. 
And if that breath is used up in one song, 

I shall not mourn. 

The joy of all the worlds is in his flute, 

and I his breath! 

Let my song be good or evil, 

that I play in joy or sadness— 

I shall sound it in the morning, and in the evening it will sound, 
and I shall play it softly muffled in the night. 

I shall play it in the spring, I shall play it in the fall, 

and when his breath is used up, in his song, 

I shall not mourn. 

My song will be the lovliest of songs. 

What more, then, could I want? * 


And Rabindranath: 


This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and dales, and 
hast breathed through it melodies eternally new.** 


It was my part at this feast to play upon my instrument, and I have 
done all I could.* 


Conclusion. 


The doctrinal thought of the Bauls, if it is possible to characterize it at all, might 
be thought of as essentially monistic. Man is the microcosm, containing the divire 
and all elements of truth within himself. Realization of the divine means simple 
realization of one’s own nature. This state of realization is a state of unity in which 
neither blow nor blessing, neither emotion nor non-emotion, neither sin nor 
righteousness, neither desire nor abandonment of desire, makes any difference.’ 
The Baul songs rest heavily upon the longing of man’s soul for God, upon the 
despair and pain of separation, upon the lower self, the senses, as hinderances to 
realization. This element of monism can be found in Rabindranath. But there is in 
his thought another element, a dualistic conception that worship is the true end of 


man. Worship is impossible if the human and the divine are the same. Rabindranath 
writes: 


Thou settest a barrier in thine own being and then callest thy severed self in myriad 
notes. This thy self-separation has taken body in me.’ 





97 A song of [fin Yugi, in Bangla kavya paricaya, p. 66. 

98 Gitanjali (English), no. 1. 

9° Gitanjali (English), no. 16. 

100 P, C, Bagchi, Bauler dharma, quoted in Uddin, Hardmani, p. 10. 
101 Gitanjali (English), no. 71. 
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If one were to assign a source to this, one might say that it is the orthodox Vaisnava 
concept of bhedabheda, simultaneous immanence and transcendance, in which the 
self is the same, yet not the same, as the divine. 

Rabindranath then finds more delight, more worshipfulness, more pure beauty 
in the world than do the Bauls. The significant thing for him is the unity of man and 
nature. In one sense, he is like the Bauls, feeling that the earthy nature of man keeps 
him from knowledge of his true nature. In another sense, the body is good; the body 
is that through which one knows the world, a place of transcendant joy. 


He it is who puts his enchantment upon these eyes and joyfully plays on the chords 
of my heart in varied cadence of pleasure and pain.’ 


No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of sight and hearing and 
touch will bear thy delight. 


Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all my desires ripen into 
fruits of love.!® 


In this sense, to Rabindranath, as Radhakrishnan says, “Contact with the body, 
instead of being a tainting of the purity of the soul, is just the condition necessary for 
the development of its nature.”** 

Other such differences between the doctrines of Rabindranath and those of the 
Bauls could be noted, as indeed could many other such inconsistencies within the 
poetry of Rabindranath itself. But if Rabindranath’s views seem sometimes incon- 
sistent, it must be remembered that a poet need not be a logician. A poet interprets 
the world as he feels it, and Rabindranath felt it in many different ways at different 
times. Further, the poems of Rabindranath which we have touched on here represent 
only a minute portion of the work of a long and incredibly productive life. His 
interests, his language, his imagery were constantly changing. It is therefore far from 
my purpose to imply that all his writings can be interpreted in terms of the Bauls. 

This paper, then, is hardly intended to be a key either to Rabindranath or to the 
Baul poetry and doctrine. As Rabindranath’s poetry is infinitely varied, so do the 
Baul songs vary widely in imagery and in doctrinal view-point. The Baul songs 
which have been collected number in the thousands, and who can say how many 
more have not yet been written down. It would be neither fair nor accurate to 
attempt to generalize on the basis of the few songs quoted here. But as I have tried 
to show, even these few songs indicate that at least some of the sources both doc- 
trinal and stylistic of Rabindranath’s poetry lie neither in Sanskrit nor in European 
literature, but in the oral literary tradition of Bengal itself. 





102 Gitanjali (English), no. 72. 
108 Gitanjali (English), no. 73. 
104 Radhakrishnan The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, p. 67. 








The Black Hole Incident 


BRIJEN K. GUPTA 


HE number of persons who perished in the so-called Black Hole of Calcutta in 

1756 has long been a matter of controversy, especially intense since the Indian 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Two scholars, C. R. Wilson and S. C. Hill, 
and their patron, Lord Curzon, have maintained that Holwell’s narrative declaring 
that 123 persons perished in the Black Hole is substantially true.’ On the other hand, 
J. H. Little has argued that the Black Hole tragedy is a “gigantic hoax,” exaggerated 
beyond all proportions, since only a few men, in his opinion, were confined in the 
Black Hole, and of them only those who had received severe wounds during the 
actual fighting died.? While English scholars have generally followed the Curzon- 
Wilson-Hill school, Indian scholars have recently come to accept Jadunath Sarkar’s 
opinion that probably not more than sixty were confined in the Black Hole.* 

Little has argued that Holwell’s narratives must be dismissed because (1) they 
contain numerous inconsistencies; (2) they were written by a man whose veracity 
is questionable, since in several other instances he patently lied; (3) they are only 
corroborated by those who borrowed the story from Holwell or fabricated it in league 
with him; (4) they are not corroborated by contemporary Indian accounts, which 
are conspicuous by their silence on the Black Hole incident.* He further argues that 
some of the important documents composed at Fulta, where the English stayed after 
their expulsion from Calcutta, make no mention of the incident. Similarly one is 
struck by the absence of a demand on the part of Clive and Watson that Nawab 
Sirajuddaullah provide compensations for the Black Hole victims. 

Henry Dodwell, after accusing Little of being “unaccustomed to the conflicts of 
evidence which the historian has perpetually to encounter,”*® points out that Little’s 
contentions are rather negative and they “. . . cheerfully ignore the first principles 
of evidence. That Holwell touched up his narrative with an eye to picturesque effect 





The author is a Lecturer in Asian Studies at Southern Illinois University. 

1 See C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William, Indian Records Series, 2 vols. London, 1906; Bengal in 1756- 
1757, ed. S. C. Hill, Indian Records Series, 3 vols. London, 1905—cited hereafter as Hill Collection; The 
Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, British Government in India, 2 vols. London, 1925. 

2 J. H. Little, “The Black Hole: Question of Holwell’s Veracity,” Bengal Past and Present, X1, 75-104; 
Little, “The Black Hole Debate,” ibid., XII, 136-49; Akshaya Kumar Mitra, “The Black Hole Debate,” 
ibid., Xll, 156-71. 

3 Among the English scholars is Henry Dodwell. See his Dupleix and Clive (London, 1920), and also 
the Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge, England, 1937), Vol. IV, Chap. vii. Sarkar’s 
view, rather a guess, is in History of Bengal (Dacca, 1948), Vol. II, Chap. xxv. 

* This is not, however, exactly true. Although the Indian chroniclers make no mention of the incident, 
two Armenian merchants do. Emin Joseph Emin in his biography, Life and Adventures of Emin Joseph 
Emin (London, 1792), p. 119, mentions that 400 (? 40) Englishmen were suffocated in the Black Hole. 
Thomas Khojamall in his history of Imdustan (Allahabad, ca. 1764), p. 292, mentions that fifteen 
Europeans lost their lives in the Black Hole. 

5 Cambridge History of the British Empire, IV, 156. 
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is possible enough, but that a large number of people were suffocated in the Black 
Hole is established by the evidence of too many survivors. . . . Of Holwell’s general 
veracity the present writer has as poor an opinion as anyone, but even he at times 
approximated truth. . . .”* On a closer examination the “too many survivors” of the 
Black Hole, who have left evidence of the incident, turn out to be two—Holwell 
and Cooke—and at the most three, if Captain Mills is also included.’ 

Accounts of the Black Hole incident are to be found in the following: (1) a 
letter written by an unknown Frenchman at Chandernagore, dated July 3, 1756, to 
another unknown person; (2) a letter written by Francis Sykes (on the basis of a 
letter from Holwell) from Kassimbazar, dated July 8, 1756, to the Fulta council; 
(3) an account written by Captain Grant at Fulta, dated July 13, 1756; (4) an account 
written by George Grey Jr., and forwarded by Watts and Collet, with their letters 
from Chandernagore, dated July 16, 1756, to the court of directors in London; (5) 
a letter written by Holwell from Murshidabad, dated July 17, 1756, to the Fort St. 
George council; (6) a letter written by John Young, a Prussian agent, from Hotel 
de Prusses, dated about July 18, 1756, to Roger Drake; (7) an account written by 
Roger Drake at Fulta dated July 19, 1756; (8) a letter written by William Lindsay 
to Robert Orme from Fulta, dated July (?), 1756; (9) another letter written by 
Holwell from Hughli, dated August 3, 1756, to the Fort St. George council; (10) an 
account written by William Tooke at Fulta, dated November 10, 1756; (11) an 
account written by Captain Mills in his pocketbook; (12) two accounts composed at 
Fulta which appeared in the London Chronicle of June 7-11, 1757, and the Universal 
Magazine of June 1757, and from which other European papers copied them; (13) 
Holwell’s “Genuine Narrative of the Black Hole” written on February 28, 1757; 
and (14) a reference made by John Cooke in his evidence before a select committee 
of the House of Commons in 1772.8 There are other French and Dutch accounts, 
and other references in Holwell’s correspondence, but they all are based on the 
accounts mentioned above. 

All these accounts can be traced to Holwell, Grey and Mills. The French account 
of July 3, 1756, was written after the arrival of Mills and Grey in Chandernagore, 
and also after Holwell had passed through that town on his way from Calcutta to 
Murshidabad.® Francis Sykes confesses in his letter that his account of July 8 was 
based on a letter received from Holwell.”° John Young’s account was written after 
Holwell’s release, which it mentions. Young probably talked with Holwell himself. 
He implies so. At least he patently confesses that the source of his information is 
Holwell."’ Grant’s account is based on Sykes’ account. For example, Sykes writes: 
“All the night our poor gentlemen were in Black Hole, the nawab’s people kept 





6 Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p. 122. 

7 However, it seems certain that Mills was not in the Black Hole. 

8 All these accounts are in Hill Collection, 1, 48-53, 61-62, 73-89, 106-09, 109-16, 62-66, 118-62, 
163-73, 185-92, 248-301, 40-45; III, 131-54, 290-303. Hill misdates John Young's letter as July roth. 
Since it mentions Holwell’s release from Murshidabad, it must have been written after July 17th. 

® Mills and Grey reached Chandernagore on July 2. (Hill Collection, 1, 194.) Holwell left Calcutta on 
June 24 and arrived at Santipur, north of Chandernagore, on June 30. During this journey he had freedom 
of movement and utilized this freedom to talk to Europeans. (Holwell to William Davis, February 28, 
1757, Hill Collection, Ml, 147-49.) 

1@ Hill Collection, 1, 61. 

11 Hill Collection, 1, 65-66. 
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firing at them through the door.”’* And Grant echoes this by writing: “Some of 
those who give us the account say that they [the native soldiers]fired upon them 
[the Black Hole prisoners] all night with small arms through the doors and win- 
dows.”** Similarly the accounts of William Lindsay, Roger Drake, and William 
Tooke are based on the Sykes-Holwell version. One should not ignore the fact that 
though Cooke and Lushington, two of the survivors of the Black Hole, had joined 
Drake and his fellow deserters on June 21, 1756, no account of the Black Hole was 
mentioned until after the arrival of Francis Sykes’ letter of July 8. They probably 
did not mention the Black Hole tragedy because it was not as catastrophic as Holwell 
later made it out to be. 

The accounts of George Grey and Captain Mills are almost identical. Mills’ pocket- 
book, which carries the account, is for the most part a reproduction of Grey’s account. 
Grey and Mills were together from June 25 to July 2, and yet it is strange that Grey 
in his account of July 16 does not mention Mills as a captive or a survivor of the 
Black Hole.’* The accounts in the London Chronicle and the Universal Magazine 
describe Mills as having escaped being put in the Black Hole, along with John Knox 
and George Grey.’® Mills himself confesses having spent a week with Knox and 
Grey in Calcutta after the Black Hole incident."® The accounts of the London 
Chronicle and Universal Magazine have been considered by S. C. Hill to be more 
reliable than Holwell’s and Mills’, especially where they relate to William Baillie, 
Lieutenant Blagg, Lieutenant Bishop, and Ensign Piccard, who were reported by 
Holwell and Mills to have died in the Black Hole.’ We may, therefore, in view of 
Grey’s account, and the general veracity of these newspaper accounts, assume that 
Mills was not in the Black Hole. If he flattered himself by including his name among 
the survivors of the Black Hole, it was because Holwell had given it publicity, and 
many others were, indeed, trying to claim the honor of having been confined in the 
Black Hole."® 

Finally, we have John Cooke’s account. This was in the form of his evidence 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, in 1772, fully sixteen years 
after the incident. In this testimony, Cooke gives Holwell the credit for having 
publicized the Black Hole incident “with all the horrors of the night.”*® 

We are now left with the two accounts of Holwell and Grey. From June 22 to 
June 24, Holwell was in Calcutta, technically under house arrest at the Dockhead, 
but with considerable freedom of movement as he himself confesses.2° From June 





12 Hill Collection, 1, 62. 

18 Hill Collection, 1, 88. Holwell later abandoned this story of firing, and changed it to “insulting us 
the whole night.” See Hill Collection, 1, 186. 

14 Mills’ account must have been written after Grey’s and not vice versa, because: Mills provides 
more details than Grey, which he probably secured as the information became available to him from 
time to time. He has left several blank spaces in his pocketbook. Grey would not have failed to mention 
Mills as a survivor of the Black Hole, which Mills’ account does, had Grey copied from Mills. See Mills’ 
account in Hill Collection, 1, 40 ff. and Grey’s account in Hill Collection, 1, 109 ff. 

15 Hill Collection Ul, 72, 105. 

16 Mills’ Account, Hill Collection, 1, 194. 

17S. C. Hill, List of Europeans and Others in the English Factories in Bengal at the Time of Siege of 
Calcutta in 1756 (Calcutta, 1902), entries under the aforementioned names; Curzon, British Govern- 
ment in India, 1, 167-68, and Holwell, “Genuine Narrative,” Hill Collection, Ill, 153. 

18 For others who claimed the “honor” of being in the Black Hole, see Hill Collection, 1, xciv-xcvii. 

49 Cooke’s Evidence, Hill Collection, Ul, 302. 

20 Holwell, “Genuine Narrative,” Hill Collection, Il, 146-47. 
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21 to June 25, one hundred yards south of the Dockhead, Mills, Grey, and Knox, 
none of whom were confined in the Black Hole, were staying.*? It is, therefore, quite 
probable that Holwell, Grey, and Mills met and discussed the fall of Calcutta. One 
striking piece of evidence that supports this conclusion is that Holwell’s final figures 
of 146 persons confined in the Black Hole, of whom 123 died, are the same as those 
put forward by Grey. Nowhere has anyone said that Grey was in the Black Hole. 
How then did Grey get these figures, which Holwell later accepted in preference to 
his earlier figures? An association between Holwell and Grey is indicated. 

The question is not whether the Black Hole confinements took place or not. They 
did. The question is: how many people were confined and how many of them 
survived, and were they all men? Holwell’s account cannot be accepted as reliable 
because even the most ardent supporter of Holwell’s story questions his veracity. 
Suspicion also arises because Holwell’s story sounds so fantastic. The hero, who is the 
author himself, is no less than a Hercules, who undergoes extraordinary sufferings, 
possesses remarkable powers of endurance and recuperation. Holwell writes: 


Among the first that entered [the Black Hole at 8.00 p.m.] were myself, Messrs. 
Baillie, Jenks, Cooke . . . exhausted by continual fatigue and action. .. . 

From about nine to near eleven . . . my legs were almost broke with the weight against 
them. By this time I was very nearly pressed to death . . . deprived of all motion . . .[and 
yet] with much difficulty . . . I travelled over the dead, and repaired to the further end 
of it [ie. the dungeon]. . . 

The moment I quitted the window my breathing grew short and painful . . . my thirst 
grew unsupportable . . . I was seized with a pain in my breast and palpitation of my heart, 
both to the most exquisite degree. . . . I had, in an ungovernable fit of thirst, attempted 
drinking my urine, but it was so intensely bitter there was no enduring a second taste . . . 

From half an hour past eleven till nearly two in the morning, I sustained the weight 
of a heavy man, with his knees in my back, and the pressure of his whole body under 
my head, a Dutch serjeant . . . upon my left shoulder, and a topaz [Portuguese half caste] 
bearing on my right. . . .”* 


At six in the morning, he was found “under the dead,” but the fresh air instantly 
revived him. The whole night, which claimed the lives of 123 persons, if Holwell is 
to be relied on, had only temporary effects on him. On the twenty-first, within an 
hour of his release from the dungeon, he talked incessantly with the nawab until “he 
stopped me short.” The same day he walked three miles, and the next day, in spite 
of the boils that covered him from head to foot, he marched the same distance with 
heavy fetters, and “under the scorching beams of an intense hot sun.””* 

In view of the general unreliability of Holwell’s account, one must deduce the 
number of those who died in the Black Hole by arithmetic. 

On the morning of June 16, 1756, when Nawab Sirajuddaullah arrived before 
Fort William, the English resources were estimated by Drake as follows: 

Military (of these not above 45 were hspeedeiny es Sects AEA vice 


Volunteers (Europeans) ots 1 ptite.! Celltameiag han! aD 
ge ee ee ee ee ee os ee ee es Se ee ee ee 





21 Mills’ Account, Hill Collection, 1, 194. 

22 Holwell, “Genuine Narrative,” Hill Collection, Ill, 136-42. This account would have us believe that 
some non-Europeans were also confined in the Black Hole. This seems erroneous. 

23 Holwell, “Genuine Narrative,” Hill Collection, Ill, 144-46. 

24 Drake’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 135. 
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Militia (Armenians and Indian Portuguese). . . . « »+ «© «© «© « 150 
Artillery (Europeans) . . dn aren 2 
Volunteers (consisting a woclioe onli lndica Pesmguene inlesmnan).. aos 40 


Total 515 


We do not know how many of the sea-officers and helmsmen were Europeans. 
Assuming that they all were Europeans, the total number of Europeans comes to no 
more than 230—45 military, 50 volunteers, 60 militia, 35 artillery men, and 40 sea- 
officers and helmsmen. According to Tooke, the Europeans did not number over 
235;”° according to Lindsay, not more than 225.7* And both Tooke and Lindsay were 
in Fort William on June 16. Robert Orme, on the basis of evidence he sifted, says 
that the number of persons who bore arms during the seige of Calcutta was 495, and 
of them 255 were Europeans.** His breakdown of the different categories is as 
follows: 


Se, SN Oe A Se tw a) wk ee he ee 79 
Company’s servants (volunteers) . . —a 
European free-merchants and other sestidiiiie of Calcutta (militia) . reer geo 77 
Naval officers and crew. . . © eye, Pel a eat ee ee 


Armenians, Indo-Portuguese and other 1 es ge a et ee ee 


Total 495 


On comparing these figures with Drake’s, we come to the following conclusion: (1) 
Drake gives the figure of Europeans in the artillery and infantry as 80, Orme puts 
it at 79; (2) the volunteers according to Drake were 50, according to Orme, 49; (3) 
the number of men in the European militia was put by Drake at 60, by Orme at 77, 
a difference of 17; (4) the naval militia, according to Drake, did not have more 
than 4o Europeans; according to Orme, there were 50; and finally (5) the Armeni- 
ans, Indian Portuguese and other natives numbered, according to Drake, 285, 
assuming that the 135 non-European military fell into this category; according to 
Orme, 240. The figures of Drake and Orme, regarding the Europeans, indeed, are 
quite close. For the purpose of our discussion, it may be appropriate to take Drake’s 
figure of 230 as the minimum number of Europeans who bore arms during the siege, 
and Orme’s figure of 255 as their maximum number. 

On June 18 and 19 a large number of Europeans escaped the siege. Names of 
fifty-two deserters are provided by Holwell in his letter to Fort St. George council, 
dated August 3, 1756.28 Captain Mills provides another five names.** Tooke provides 





25 Tooke’s Account, Hill Collection, 1, 255. 

26 Lindsay to Orme, July (?), 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 171. 

27“Summary of a List of Inhabitants, &c., who Bore Arms in the Late Siege of Calcutta,” dated 1 
July, 1756, Hill Collection, Ill, 415-16. The list gives the names of all Europeans except 25 artillerymen 
and 35 infantrymen. 

28 Albert, Austin, Baillie, Baldrick, Beaumont, Billers, Burton, Campbell, Carvalho, Champion, 
Charlton, Cruttenden, Douglas, Drake, Ellis, Elvis, Frankland, Fullerton, Grant, Helmstead, Holmes, 
Laing, Leycester, Lindsay, Ling, Lord, Mackett, Mannigham, Mapletoft, Margass, Minchin, Nicholson, 
Nixon, O’Hara, Orr, Putham, Pyefinch, Rannie, Rider, Ridge, Senior, Strousenberg, Summers, Sumner, 
Tooke, Vassmer, Walmsley, Wedderburn, Whaley, Whatmoug, Wood and Young. Holwell also mentions 
Stephen Page, but Page died during the siege. Holwell further adds that Captain Nicholson, Austin and 
Whatmoug left with their crews. (Hill Collection, 1, 189-91.) 

29 Barnard, Carr, Child, Jacobs and Smith. (Mills’ Pocketbook, Hill Collection, I, 41.) 
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the name of Graham. To these we should add La Beaume who escaped with the 
first groups of the deserters.** Thus we have positive evidence that at least fifty-nine 
persons deserted on June 18 and 19. Holwell, who later became the hero of Calcutta’s 
defense, also found it much against his inclination to stay behind, and nothing but 
the want of a boat prevented his escape.** 

These desertions forced Holwell to prepare for a general retreat. Accordingly, 
Pearkes and “three or four [European] volunteers” were sent to Captain Hague of 
the Prince George with orders to weigh anchor immediately and hold the ship in 
readiness for the retreat.** However, through an error of the pilot, Francis Morris, 
the ship ran aground and was abandoned. Pearkes, the volunteers, Hague and Morris 
escaped to Chinsurah, where the Dutch had an establishment.** Thus, at least six 
persons escaped when the Prince George was stranded. 

As soon as the news of this mishap reached Fort William, one corporal and 
fifty-six other soldiers, mostly Dutch mercenaries, deserted to the nawab.** Holwell, 
however, continued to fight until the afternoon of June 20, when a Dutch sergeant 
named Hedelburgh betrayed the back gate of the fort “in concert—I judge—with 
some that had deserted the preceding night from the walls . . . [with the result that] 

. . a great part of the garrison, military and militia rushed out the moment the 
gate was opened and endeavored to escape; many were killed, some escaped, and 
others received quarter. . . .”** At four in the afternoon on June 20, Holwell 
surrendered. The nawab permitted the Indian Portuguese, the Armenians and other 
natives to leave. At least fifteen Europeans also left the fort with them, among them 
being Captain Mills and George Grey Junior.** Those who were left behind 
eventually were confined in the Black Hole. 


S. C. Hill gives us the names of the twenty-three survivors of the Black Hole, 


and this list includes the name of Captain Mills, whose presence is extremely 
doubtful, and of Mrs. Carey, who also presumably was not in the Black Hole.** If 





80 Tooke’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 265. 

81 Drake’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 152, 154. 

82 Robert Clive to William Mabbot, January 31, 1757, Hill Collection, Tl, 186; Robert Lindsay to 
Robert Orme, July (?), 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 168; Edward Ives, A Voyage from England to India in 
the Year 1754 &c (London, 1773), p. 93. 

38 Holwell to Fort St. George Council, July 17, 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 113. All volunteers were 
Europeans. 

34 Cooke’s Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, Hill Collection, Il, 299. 
One of the volunteers was Lewis. We.do not know what happened to the other members of the crew 
of the Prince George. It is hardly likely that they returned to the fort to fight. Most probably they es- 
caped with Pearkes and Morris. 

85 Grey's Account, Hill Collection, 1, 108. Holwell (Hill Collection, 1, 114) mentions these desertions 
but does not give any figures. Grey, however, witnessed these desertions. 

86 Holwell to Fort St. George Council, August 3, 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 185; Holwell to Fort St. 
George Council, July 17, 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 114. 

8T Cooke’s Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, ibdid., III, 301. Among 
them were: Alsop, Andrews, Collins, English, Grey Sr., Grey Jr., Henderson, James Johnstone, Kerwood, 
Knox Sr., Knox Jr., Savage, Taylor and Tedcombe. (Mills’ Pocketbook, ibid., 1, 44; Grey's Account, 
ibid., I, 108.) Mills was also among them, though he does not mention this fact, the reasons for which 
are discussed above. This makes the number of the escapees fifteen. Mills also mentions Pearkes and 
Lewis in his list. However, they both had escaped the previous day. 

38 Hill, List of Europeans, p. 5. The twenty-one included: Aillery, Angel, Arnd, Boirs, Burdett, 
Burgaft, Clelling, Cooke, Cosall, Court, Dickson, Gatliff, Holwell, Jones, Lushington, John Meadows, 
Thomas Meadows, Moran, Roop, Thomas, and Walcott. 
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we exclude Captain Mills, we are left with twenty-one names of men who were 
confined in the Black Hole. Thus the total number of survivors of the siege of Cal- 


cutta comes to 159: 


eg ee eee eee ee ee en ee ee ee 
Escaped to Chinsurah. . . . ° o's 6 
Deserted after the news of the mishap to ‘the Prince George became known . o =p 
a a re ae ee es ee I 
ee GS Lome sods ten em woe math a dT eto 
Sg ee ee eee ee ee ee ee a ee et 


Total 159 


Of these 159 we have positive proof of the survival of 143.°° The remaining sixteen 
were perhaps among the deserters who never returned to the Company’s service. 

This figure of 159 does not include the members of the crew of Captains Nichol- 
son, Whatmoug and Austin who left on the nineteenth. Nor does it take into 
consideration the crew of the Prince George, who presumedly escaped; nor those 
who escaped during the process of surrender. Thus, the number of survivors must 
have been considerably higher than 159. Yet it may be said that there may have been 
more than 255 Europeans who have to be accounted, though this seems quite 
unlikely. 

If 159 persons survived, the rest presumedly died either in the course of the 
fighting or in the Black Hole. Their number would be 71, if we accept Drake’s 
overall figure of 230 Europeans, or 96, if we accept Orme’s figure of 255 Europeans.*® 





39 Fifty-two names of deserters are provided by Holwell (n. 28), five additional by Mills (n. 
32), one each by Tooke and Drake (nn. 30, 31); of the six men who escaped to Chinsurah we know 
the names of four,/(n. 34); then we have the name of Hedelburgh who betrayed to the enemy, names of 
fifteen persons who escaped soon after surrender (n. 37), and names of the twenty-one survivors of the 
Black Hole (n. 38). This gives us 100 names. On the basis of Orme’s “Summary List of Inhabitants, 
&c., who Bore Arms in the Late Siege of Calcutta,” dated I July 1756 (Hill Collection, Il, 415-416) and 
Hill’s scholarship (List of Europeans, entries under the names mentioned) it is possible to say that the 
following thirty-three also survived the siege: Aston, Atkinson, Baldwin, Beanto, Best, Blaney, Carstairs, 
Caytano, Cockylane, Cole, Costelly, Coverley, Cozens, Dean, Dundas, Fletcher, Freze, Iver, Joam, Johnson, 
Law, Macpherson, McLaughlane, Montague, Montro, Nicholson, Parson, Pennatz, Sanders, Surman, Tod, 
Toole and Witherington. 

I have discovered seven additional names of survivors on the basis of signatures on a petition, dated 
July 10, 1756, addressed to the governor of the Fort William council. The signatories explicitly mention 
that they were in Calcutta when the siege began. These men were: Coatsworth, Duncan, Moor, Marner, 
Prider, Pritter and Raitt. (The petition is in 1.0., Orme Papers, O.V., XIX, fol. 59, with another copy 
in 1.0., Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. DCCIX.) 

Bengal General Journal and Ledger mentions in its July 1756 entries the name of Thomas French. 
He was paid a salary for June 1756, so he must have been in Calcutta during the siege. Public Consultations 
for December 4, 1759, and June 6, 1757, mention the names of Samuel Howitt and George Williamson. 
This gives a total of 143 names. 

#© Hill points out that “in the careless talk of Calcutta, the Black Hole and Fort William [losses] 
seem to have been confounded.” (Hill Collection, 1, xcvi.) We can trace the names of 76 persons who lost 
their lives. Twenty-two persons died during the course of fighting: Baillie, Bellamy, Bishop, Blagg, Bruce, 
Carey, Carse, Derrikson, Guy, Macpherson, Montrong, Park, Piccard, Pickering, Smith, Smith, Stephen- 
son, Talbot, Thoresby, Whitby, Wilkinson and Wilson. Holwell gives us the names of fifty-two persons 
who, he declares, died in the Black Hole. Of these, Hill has established, eight died during the course of 
fighting. These eight are: Baillie, Bishop, Blagg, Carse, Guy, Parker, Piccard and Stephenson, (See 
entries under these names in Hill’s List of Europeans.) Of the remaining forty-four, two, Atkinson and 
Law, were alive after the Black Hole incident. (n. 39) The remaining forty-two names are: 

Ballard, Bendall, Bellamy, Bellamy, Bleau, Buchanan, Byng, Carey, Cartwright, Caulker, Clayton, Coles, 
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Fifty-three of these can be accounted for as casualties of the fighting as the following 
account shows. 

On the first day of the fighting, June 16, the English suffered nine casualties. 
Captain Grant identifies them as one European volunteer (Ralph Thoresby), “four 
of the military” and “4 Europeans on board the sloop.”*? Drake’s narrative mentions 
five men on the sloop (without identifying their nationality), “three European 
soldiers,” and one European volunteer (Thoresby).** It is, therefore, obvious that 
besides Thoresby, there were at least three more European soldiers and four more 
Europeans from the naval force. The way the accounts are written, they suggest 
strongly that the ninth person was also a European.** 

On the eighteenth, Charles Smith and Robert Wilkinson, “two of the party, 
having imprudently advanced a little too far, were cut to pieces.”** This incident 
took place on the southern battery. The other casualties took place on the Jail House 
where Carstairs and Le Beaume commanded a defensive force of thirty-two men 
besides themselves. La Beaume had in his detachment at least six members of the 
European militia.° Carstairs’ detachment had ten European volunteers.** In this 
engagement at the Jail House a large portion of the defensive force was lost. Grant 
says that “numbers of their men [were] killed,”** Drake says that “three fourths of 
the people were lost,”** Tooke says that La Beaume and Carstairs lost most of their 
men,*® and Lindsay mentions that at this engagement “most of our men” were 
killed. Assuming that two-thirds of the Europeans lost their lives, the Europeans 
who may have been killed in this engagement would number twelve. 

The fighting on June 20 was very heavy. On reviewing the resources left with 
him, Holwell found: “the number left [after the desertion of Drake and others], in 


the factory did not exceed 170; that of these we had 25 killed and 70 wounded by 
noon, the 20th, and that every man who survived was exhausted of strength and 





Dalrymple, Dodd, Drake, Dumbleton, Eyre, Gosling, Grub, Harrod, Hastings, Hays, Hunt, Jebb, Jenks, 
Johnstone, Knapton, Leech, Osborne, Page, Page, Porter, Purnell, Revely, Scott, Simpson, Street, Torriano, 
Valicourt, Wedderburn and Witherington. (Hill Collection, Il, 153-154.) 

To the above list Hill adds thirteen more names, Of them John Meadows survived the Black Hole. 
(n. 38) The remaining twelve are: Alsop, Barnett, Burton, Frere, Hillier, Jennings, Lyon, Reid, 
Stopford, Stopford, Tilley and Wilson. (Hill Collection, 1, xciv.) Added to the forty-two names given 
by Holwell, this would raise the number of Black Hole victims to fifty-four. It is hardly possible that so 
many people could have died in the Black Hole. Many of these persons obviously died in the course of 
fighting. 

We are left with a strong impression that the total number of Europeans during the siege of Calcutta 
was 235—a figure given by Tooke and supported by our arithmetic. We have established that 159 persons 
survived and 76 died. These add up to 235. 

41 Grant’s Account, Hill Collection, 1, 79. 

42 Drake’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 145. 

43 Mills, Grey and Holwell mention the casualties to be two, Tooke mentions seven. The accounts of 
Drake and Grant are to be considered more reliable because the former was the adjutant-general and the 
latter the civilian commander of the English forces. Holwell, Grey, Mills and Tooke did not have as good 
facilities for learning about the casualties as Drake and Grant did. 

44 Tooke’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 260. Tooke was a member of this detachment and saw Smith 
and Wilkinson die. 

45 Grant’s Account, Hill Collection, 1, 79, corroborated by Drake. 

46 Grant’s Account, Hill Collection, corroborated by Holwell, ibid., I, 111, and Drake, ibid., I, 148. 

47 Grant’s Account, Hill Collection, 1, 80. 

48 Drake’s Narrative, Hill Collection, I, 148. 

49 Hill Collection, 1, 259. 

50 Lindsay to Orme, July (?), 1756, Hill Collection. 
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vigor. . . .”*! The loss of twenty-five persons on the twentieth is a conservative 
estimate. Grant, on the basis of news at Fulta, declares that on that day “upwards of 
50 Europeans were killed on the bastions.”** Lindsay, though he was not present in 
the fort on the twentieth, declares that “above forty men [were] killed on one 
bastion” alone.** Drake declares that “a great many of our people,” were killed. 
It may, therefore, be said that on the twentieth, by noon, at least twenty-five Euro- 
peans had lost their lives. 

The surrender of the fort in the afternoon of the twentieth also did not prove 
to be orderly. In a skirmish, William Baillie, Lieutenants Blagg and Bishop, and 
Ensign Piccard lost their lives,** and Thomas Bellamy committed suicide.* 

Thus, five days of fighting had caused the English to lose at least fifty-three 
Europeans as follows: 


Killed on the 16th . 

Killed in the retreat from the southern homey on the 18th. 
Killed in the defense of the Jail House on the 18th. 
Killed before noon on the 2oth . 

Killed during the process of surrender on the 2oth . 
Committed suicide . 


} 


‘ 


Total 53 


This total does not take into account the casualties on either the seventeenth or the 
nineteenth. Some must have lost their lives on these days. We should also bear in 
mind that this figure of fifty-three represents the minimum number of Europeans 
who are presumed to have lost their lives during the fighting. 

We are thus able to account for the lives of (159-+53) 212 Europeans. The 
maximum number of Europeans who would have lost their lives in the Black Hole 
thus comes to 230—212 = 18, if we take Drake’s figures, or 255—212 = 43, if we 
take Orme’s figures. The total number of Europeans confined in the Black Hole 
can be obtained by adding twenty-one survivors to the above figures, which gives 
us a range of thirty-nine to sixty-four. It has been established both by Little and Hill 
that all the Indian Portuguese, the Armenians, and other natives had left the fort on 
the evening of the twentieth, prior to the confinements in the Black Hole, and 
hence only Europeans were confined, though Holwell asserts that non-Europeans 
were also there. It is safe to say, therefore, that at the most only sixty-four persons 
were confined in the Black Hole, of whom twenty-one survived.” The area of the room, 
which was eighteen feet by fourteen feet ten inches, amounted to 267 square feet, 





51 Holwell to the Court of Directors, August 10, 1757, Hill Collection, IM, 358. A similar but less 
clear statement is made by him in his letter to Fort St. George Council, dated July 17, 1756, Hill Collection, 
I, 114. 

52 Grant’s Account, Hill Collection, 1, 88. 

58 Lindsay to Orme, July (?), 1756, Hill Collection, 1, 168. 

54 Drake’s Narrative, Hill Collection, 1, 159. 

55 Holwell erroneously says that they died in the Black Hole (Hill Collection, Ill, 153-154), but Hill 
has established (List of Europeans, entries under these names) that they died before the Black Hole 
incident. 

56 Mills’ Pocketbook, Hill Collection, 1, 43. 

57 Little, “The Black Hole Debate,” Bengal Past and Present, XII, 139; Hill Collection, I, \xxxix. 

58 This is quite close to Jadunath Sarkar’s intelligent guess of “about sixty.” 
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giving about 4.2 square feet per person. This area seems sufficient for a person to 
stand and sit down, though not without discomfort. 

One remaining question, however, is: how did Grey and Holwell arrive at their 
figures? I think their narratives contain the answer. 

Holwell in his letter of July 17 mentions that “our garrison did not consist of 
[more than] 250 fighting men, officers included.” I think both Holwell and Grey 
assumed this to be the total figure for the Europeans engaged in the defense of 
Calcutta. Grey, in his narrative, accounts for seventy-nine of them as follows: 


Died on July 16 (Smith and ey te. a Owe ed Sa. at 8 2 
Deserted with Drake . 19 


Francis Morris, a ane escaped to Chinsurah after the mishap to the Prince 
George ° 
Deserted on the evening of the roth . 


I 
57 


Total 79 


In addition he says that many others lost their lives during the hostilities, and some 
others escaped after the fort surrendered. I think he assumed the figures for these 
categories to be twenty-five, which raised his total to 104. This is 146 short of the 
total number of Europeans he and Holwell assumed. And Grey quickly put them 
all in the Black Hole. 

Holwell has two sets of figures. In his narrative of July 17, he maintains that 165 
or 170 persons were confined in the Black Hole; in his August 3 narrative he reduces 
them to 146. On July 17 he writes: “finding we had 25 killed and 70 of our best men 
wounded, and our train [of artillery] killed, wounded and deserted to all but 14, and 
not two hours ammunition left, we threw out a flag of truce.”® In the same account 
he mentions that the train of artillery consisted of forty-five men. He also mentions 
that twenty-nine persons deserted with Drake. Thus he is able to account for eighty- 
five persons as follows: 


| ier 25 
Deserted with Drake , mer we cla 29 
Artillerymen, killed, wounded < or deserted (4s—14) « ok a he ee 


Total 85 


From a total of 250 Europeans, this leaves 165 Europeans to be accounted for. And 
Holwell states that 165 or 170 Europeans were confined in the Black Hole. I think 
he left a margin of five to account for some of the thirty-one artillerymen who may 
have been only wounded. 

In his letter of August 3, 1756, he states: “I over reckoned the number of prisoners 
put into the Black Hole and the number of the dead; the former being only 146 and 
the latter 123. . . .”®! These revisions were necessary for two reasons. In the first 
place, Holwell would have discovered to his dismay that he neglected to take into 
consideration casualties other than those that took place on the twentieth, and 





59 Hill Collection, 1, 111. 
60 Hill Collection, 1, 111. 
61 Hill Collection, 1, 186. 
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additional desertions. In the second place, he must have heard that an account by 
Grey had been submitted to the court of directors, in which the number of those 
confined in the Black Hole was given as 146 and of those who survived as twenty- 
three. Holwell persisted in these figures thereafter.® 

There is also some doubt as to whether or not Mrs. Carey was in the Black Hole. 
In his letters of July 17 and August 3, Holwell makes no mention of a woman being 
confined and surviving. This seems a very significant omission. The accounts of 
Sykes, Grant, Tooke, Grey and Lindsay do not mention a woman. Mills mentions 
that “144 men, women and children” were confined in the Black Hole, though both 
he and Grey say that all European women were sent on board ships on the eighteenth. 
No other accounts mention children in the Black Hole. In view of all the evidence, 
Mills’ statement seems to be no more than a literary flourish. Mrs. Carey is men- 
tioned by name only by Holwell and only in his “Genuine Narrative” which was not 
written until 1757. In the absence of corroborative evidence, it is very difficult to say 
whether she was in the Black Hole or not, but it seems doubtful. 





62 This is so in spite of his own contradictions. For example, in his letter of August 10, 1757, he 
declares that after the desertions of Drake and others, only 170 persons were left in the factory, of whom 
twenty-five died on June 20, 1756. This leaves 145 persons, to which if we add Mrs. Carey, we get the 
figure of 146. But Holwell throws away his story. In his letter of August 3, 1756, he declares that on 
June 20 a man, Hedelburgh, betrayed himself to the enemy, and “a great part of the garrison military 
and militia rushed out.” This would considerably reduce his figure of 146. 








Science and Civilization in China. Volume III: 
Mathematics and the Sciences of the 
Heavens and the Earth. By Josep Nexp- 
HAM, with the collaboration of Wane 
Linc. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xlvii, 876. Illustrations, 
Bibliographies, Index, Table of Chinese 
Dynasties. $22.50. 


With this third volume of his great work, 
J. Needham leads us directly into the natural 
sciences of China. In the first two volumes he 
had set the general framework and discussed 
questions of principle. This, naturally, involved 
interpretation and to some degree speculation. 
In the third volume, the author produces the 
material in historical sequence, and although 
this, too, means interpretation, the basis for it 
is solid, hard, mathematical facts. The two 
main parts of the book deal with mathematics 
and with astronomy, covering about two thirds 
of the whole. Geography, cartography, seis- 
mology, and mineralogy are the subjects of the 
last part. 

The author arranges his rich material ac- 
cording to subject categories, such as “simul- 
taneous linear equations,” “matrices and de- 
terminants,” “‘calculus,” etc. Within each 
category, the earliest texts are discussed and 
often translated into English, and then the 
development in China is shown down to the 
seventeenth century. The author always keeps 
in mind a view of science in China as a part 
of general human development. Therefore, he 
always compares a specific Chinese achieve- 
ment with Western achievements and tries to 
establish where an idea occurs for the first 
time. Or he compares Chinese knowledge at a 
specific period with Western knowledge at the 
same time. Western, in these terms, includes 
Arabic as well as European civilizations, In 
other cases, comparisons with India are made. 
In a number of situations, China adopted a 
solution which differed conceptually from the 
solution accepted in the West—and such cases 
are perhaps the most interesting ones. He 
shows, for instance, that Chinese mathematics 


BOOK REVIEWS 


was from its very beginning much more alge- 
braic, while Greek and general Western mathe- 
matics were more geometric in their character. 
Similarly, in astronomy, the Chinese developed 
from the beginning a polar and equatorial 
system, while the West developed an ecliptical 
system. Needham tries to show that both 
ways of approach, both attempts at under- 
standing, can be equally satisfactory, at least up 
to a certain point of development, and he sum- 
marizes his chapter on astronomy by saying 
“Tf, like all Chinese science, Chinese astronomy 
was fundamentally empirical and observational, 
it was spared the excesses and aberrations, as 
well as the triumphs, of occidental theorising” 
(p. 460). He is, here, close to the position taken 
by Northrup, Abegg, and Granet, who came 
from quite different fields. 

But even in these cases, in which the Chinese 
started from basically different premises, dif- 
fusion played a role, and the spread of knowl- 
edge from the West to the East and vice versa 
is one of the main interests of the author. If he 
finds a trait in China and in the West, and if 
this trait occurs later than the second century 
B.C., he tries to establish priority and then a 
possible diffusion from one area to the other. 
He accepts diffusion in both directions, al- 
though in the “Dark Ages,” diffusion seems 
to have been more often from East to West 
than in the other direction. Often, a certain 
invention occurred in China centuries before 
it occurred in the West; in other cases, the 
time lag was very brief. Perhaps the most 
fascinating part of the book is the discussion 
of Arab and Jesuit influences upon Chinese 
mathematics and astronomy: in both cases, we 
know quite well what Arab and Jesuit scholars 
offered to the Chinese. Needham then shows 
how the Chinese were selective and why they 
rejected some ideas offered to them by the 
West and accepted others, and how already 
the Arabs and Jesuits had decided to offer to 
the Chinese only some of their achievements 
which, in their opinion, the Chinese could ac- 
cept. This evaluation brings Needham to the 
conclusion that the Jesuits had quite wrong 
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ideas about Chinese mathematics and astron- 
omy and felt themselves, unjustifiably, superior 
when they introduced ideas into China which 
almost at the time when they were introduced 
were already recognized as antiquated by other 
Western scholars. 

There are a number of scientific insights 
which are found in China before the second 
century B.C. and which are also found in the 
West. Here, Needham often hesitates to accept 
diffusion. Some of the reasons for his hesita- 
tion are that he—with many others—believes 
that Buddhism did not reach China at such an 
early time and that, therefore, Indian-Chinese 
cultural contacts were unlikely; he also does 
not seem to accept a high probability of Ira- 
nian-Chinese contacts at the time between 
ca. 400 and 150 B.C. I think that there are 
now enough indications (though not yet 
proofs) for contacts between China and the 
Iranian/Graeco-Bactrian world from at least 
400 B.C. on, so that diffusions in the field of 
science can be accepted as a possibility. I admit 
that India remains the great problem because 
of our still incomplete knowledge of the status 
of science in early India and our difficulties in 
establishing the time of any Indian invention. 

In contrast to Needham’s reluctance to ac- 
cept diffusion in this period, he is confident of 
contacts between the Mesopotamian world and 
China at a much earlier time, and especially in 
the field of astronomy. He is convinced of a 
much greater age of Chinese astronomy than 
Maspero, de Saussure, and others accepted, and 
Needham bases his opinion mainly upon the 
interpretations of An-yang bone inscriptions 
made by Tung Tso-pin and, partly, by Liu 
Ch‘ao-yang. The study of the oracle bones has 
by now become a field of specialization, so that 
any criticism by a nonspecialist is of doubtful 
value. Yet, I would dare say that I remain quite 
skeptical as long as a still quite high percentage 
of oracle-bone characters remains deciphered. 
Tung’s interpretations, as far as I have checked 
them, are based upon a great number of indi- 
vidual assumptions: words which have a very 
general meaning are interpreted in a very 
specific meaning; they are interpreted in the 
context of a general framework which is 
known from only much later time; they are 
dated on the basis of a reconstructed calender 
and a reconstructed chronology which in itself 
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is based upon numerous assumptions, Yet, even 
if we remain more reserved than Needham is, 
the fact remains that some ideas and inven- 
tions occur earlier in Mesopotamia than in the 
Far East, and in such cases, Needham, con- 
vinced of a basic unity of human development, 
regards influences from the West upon China 
as likely (see for example the table on p. 459). 

In China proper, Needham shows a con- 
tinuous, unbroken development and accumu- 
lation of insight and knowledge from early 
times to the year 1400, while Western develop- 
ment exhibits several “breaks,” which inter- 
rupted development and often meant complete 
regression for centuries. At about 1400, how- 
ever, a change seems to have occurred in 
China: science did not develop much further, 
and insights which had been achieved earlier 
were forgotten. In contrast to the barren cen- : 
turies from 1400 on, the eleventh and twelfth | 
centuries were periods of extraordinary devel- 
opment in science. I assume that Needham 
will attempt to explain this situation in his 
concluding volume. But I would like to point 
out that the eleventh and twelfth centuries are 
also in almost all other fields of cultural activity 
periods of unusual productivity; and it was in 
this time of great social mobility and weak 
imperial power that independent, free business 
tended to develop and to shake off the shackles 
of state control and state direction. 

Although in Ming time, Neo-Confucianism 
became a tool for control of the masses in the 
hands of more or less despotic rulers, the Neo- 
Confucianists, including Chu Hsi, were open 
to science and even had a vague idea of the 
submission of idea to the test of experience 
(see the enlightening discussion on pp. 155- 
168). Needham already indicates a part of his 
explanation for the stifling of the Chinese 
scientific mind from the Ming time on, when 
he says: “The Chinese should have been in- 
terested in mechanics for ships, in hydrostatics 
for their vast canal system (like the Dutch), 
in ballistic for guns (after all, they had pos- 
sessed gunpowder four centuries before 
Europe), and in pumps for mines. If they 
were not, could not the answer be sought in 
the fact that little or no private profit was to 
be gained from any of these things in Chinese 
society, dominated by its imperial bureaucracy? 
Their techniques and industries, described in 
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the books of men akin to the writers of the 
‘semi-mathematical’ stage mentioned above, 
were all essentially ‘traditional,’ the product of 
many centuries of slow growth under bureau- 
cratic oppression or at best tutelage, not the 
creations of enterprising merchant-adventurers 
with big profits in sight. .. . Put in another 
way, there came no vivifying demand from 
the side of natural science. Interest in Nature 
was not enough, controlled experimentation 
was not enough, empirical deduction was not 
enough, eclipse-prediction and calendar-calcu- 
lation were not enough—all of these the Chi- 
nese had. Apparently a mercantile culture 
alone was able to do what agrarian bureau- 
cratic civilization could not—bring to fusion 
point the formerly separated disciplines of 
mathematics and nature-knowledge” (p. 167- 
168). 

Needham thus tries to explain why the al- 
most uninterrupted development of science in 
China came to a stop from circa 1400 on: in 
Ming and Ch‘ing times “bureaucratic oppres- 
sion” and imperial control became tighter than 
they had ever been. These thoughts can also be 
applied to the time after 1700 which Needham 
does not really include in his study. Contact 
with the Western world introduced the ideas 
of a mercantile culture into China. The form 
which this impact took proved to be highly 
disruptive to the system of government; but 
techniques, which had remained traditional 
under official tutelage, began to change, and 
slowly the whole social structure began to 
loosen. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the “fusion point” was reached. Seen in this 
light, contemporary China presents an anom- 
aly: instead of revitalizing, reactivating its own 
ideologies and philosophies in this fusion prtoc- 
ess, China surrendered completely to one spe- 
cial product of Western thought. 

W. EserHarp 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes. By 
Artuur Warey. New York: Macmillan, 
1959. 257. Appendix, Index, Map, Notes. 
$4.75. 


It has been no ordinary pleasure for his- 
torians of modern China to see Arthur Waley 
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turn his attention to history. In his new vol- 
ume, Mr. Waley has skillfully offered a lively 
account of the Opium War full of human 
interest in the most concrete, real, and vivid 
terms. Like many of Mr. Waley’s works, this 
book is largely a translation—this time of 
material from Chinese diaries published, some 
for the first time, in Ya-p‘ien chan-cheng 
(Shanghai, 1954), a valuable collection of his- 
torical documents on the Opium War (here- 
inafter referred to as YPCC).! To the best 
of my knowledge, Mr. Waley is the only Eng- 
lish author since John Francis Davis who has 
used substantial primary Chinese source ma- 
terials in the study of this topic. Part I, which 
constitutes three-fifths of the book, is mainly 
the diary of Lin Tse-hsii, the commissioner 
whose uncompromising proceedings at Canton 
helped to precipitate the conflict. By far the 
most important part of the book, it covers the 
period from February 1839 to July 1841, when 
Lin’s diary stops. It is by no means merely a 
translation of the diary. Here and there, Mr. 
Waley has expanded the original text by draw- 
ing materials from other parts of YPCC or 
has offered comments by comparing accounts 
from Western sources. This treatment renders 
Lin’s brief and pithy diary much more mean- 
ingful and the historical figures mentioned 
have been brought to life. 

Part II offers an account of the futile coun- 
ter-offensive aimed at the recapture of Ningpo 
and Chen-hai in March 1842. It is a selected 
translation of Pei Ch‘ing-ch‘iao’s *Tu-tu yin” 
which Waley renders as “Songs of Oh dear, 
Oh dear!” Pei wrote this epic narrative of 
General I-ching’s campaign as one who had 
participated in many of the military opera- 
tions as the general’s temporary staff officer. 
Part III is translated from a diary kept by a 
gentry-scholar recording thirteen days (June 
16-28, 1842) of foreign invasion and occupa- 
tion of Shanghai. Likewise, Part IV gives an 
account of the life in Chinkiang during the 
period from July 8 to October 4, 1842 when 
the British attacked and took the city. It is 


1 For an appraisal of this collection, see Hsin-pao 
Chang, “Ya-p‘ien chan-cheng [The Opium War],” in 
John K. Fairbank and Mary C. Wright (eds.), “Docu- 
mentary Collections on Modern Chinese History,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies, XVI (November, 1957), 
60-66. 
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based on the diary of the poet Chu Shih-yun®. 
The fifth and last part of the book includes a 
biographical sketch of Charles Gutzlaff, one 
of the most colorful figures of the time. 

From the very outset, Mr. Waley makes it 
clear that he is writing chiefly for the general 
reader. Perhaps because of this approach, most 
of his own statements are not supported by 
footnotes which would help convince the spe- 
cialist at no expense to the general reader, al- 
though the Chinese sources of his translations 
are often cited. It is regrettable that he does 
not seek to use his materials with the kind of 
scrupulous care and vigilant criticism practised 
by a Prescott or a Macauley, whose works by 
no means appealed to the specialized reader 
alone. One gets the impression that Mr. 
Waley’s new book is the result more of his 
literary talent and general erudition than pro- 
longed and industrious research. 

These general remarks should be substan- 
tiated by citing specific examples. We are told 
without proof that Lin took the Yiieh-hua 
Academy as his headquarters in Canton be- 
cause “it was at a conveniently short distance 
from the premises of the Chinese guild-mer- 
chants and the adjacent factories of the foreign 
traders” (p. 20).? In dealing with the Battle 
of Chuenpi of November 3, 1839, Mr. Waley 
seems to believe that the initiative was on the 
Chinese side; he has the following passage on 
Admiral Kuan’s plans: “It cannot be doubted 
that the Admiral’s plan was to board the Eng- 
lish merchant ship that was supposed to be 
harbouring the murderer [of a Chinese named 
Lin Wei-hsi], seize an expiatory victim and 
then sink or burn this and all the other Eng- 
lish merchant ships” (p. 84). No evidence is 
offered to substantiate these observations. An- 
other example concerns the case of a pagoda. 


2 This is not quite in keeping with what was said 
by Liang T’ing-nan®, the president of the academy. 
Liang said that when the academy became Lin’s head- 
quarters, it was the Hong merchants who moved and 
took temporary residence right next to the academy 
(ch‘iao-yii ch'i-t¥e") so that Lin could summon them 
at any time for conference. See YPCC, VI, 25. More- 
over, the Yiieh-hua Academy, situated in the north- 
eastern part of the Old City, was really not at all near 
the premises of the Hong merchants and factories of 
the foreign traders, which were located in the southern 
suburb of the New City. See “Plan of Canton City and 
Suburbs,” Map at the British Museum, Or. 7431. 
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One of the diarists wrote on August 6, 1842 
that the English intended to destroy an iron 
pagoda which had stood for centuries in 
Chinkiang. The English had the Chinese dig 
down more than ten feet and still found solid 
iron. They finally gave up and contented 
themselves with taking down the spire and 
destroying the nine wheels on top (YPCC, 
III, 85). Mr. Waley maintains, “It was, in 
fact, intended to bring the iron pagoda to 
England as Cleopatra’s Needle was later 
brought” (p. 215). This is an extremely inter- 
esting explanation, but as a reader, I wish he 
had offered supporting evidence for the identity 
of the pagoda and the motive for digging. 

A passage on pages 40-41 is a good example 
of the author’s failure to use his sources with 
sufficient care. “At about this time [after April 
14, 1839], as the delivery of opium was pro- 
ceeding smoothly, he [Lin] gave leave to the 
English to resume the use of their sampans 
(small boats), at the same time enclosing a 
list of fifteen notorious opium dealers who 
were forbidden to leave the factories.” Actually, 
prior to the restoration of the passage boat 
service, the delivery of opium had not been 
proceeding smoothly. The situation reached a 
crisis and delivery was interrupted for three 
days beginning April 22 because of a dispute 
between the deputy superintendent (Mr. Johns- 
ton) and the commissioner. Mr. Johnston 
threatened to stop the delivery unless the pas- 
sage boats were allowed to run because, in his 
judgment (with which Lin disagreed), the 
delivery had already approached half the total 
amount. It had been agreed that when half 
the opium was delivered, the foreigners would 
be permitted to come out of the factories by 
the passage boats. Sometime before April 20, 
Lin had prepared an edict giving permission 
to all the foreigners except fifteen notorious 
opium traders to leave the factories. Owing 
to Mr. Johnston’s threat, Lin now withheld the 
edict and it was never issued. On May 2, Lin 
wrote a similar edict but added one more 
opium dealer to the former list of fifteen. Thus 
the blockade of the factories was raised in 
early May, not about mid-April, and the list 
of opium dealers still detained contained six- 
teen names, not fifteen (YPCC, II, 266, 278, 
280). Mr. Waley later states that the edict was 
issued on May (pp. 41-42), but still main- 
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tains incorrectly that the list contained fifteen 
names. 

Mr. Waley gives the impression that while 
Lin dissented from the policy of Ch‘i-shan he 
was still to some extent personally devoted to 
him. This is contrary to the putative theory 
that Lin was anything but amicable toward 
him. Thus Mr. Waley has speculated that on 
January 20, 1841, Ch‘i-shan came to see Lin to 
defend his parleying tactics with the English 
which were in violation of a new directive 
from Peking. Mr. Waley contends that Lin 
accompanied Ch‘i-shan back to his residence 
in order to continue his efforts to dissuade him 
from pursuing that course of action which 
would probably lead to Ch‘i-shan’s execution. 
“But having got as far as the door,” Mr. 
Waley continues, “he had the feeling that argu- 
ment was useless, and turned back.” Four 
days later Lin went to a monastery to see the 
inscriptions on the stone tablets. Mr. Waley 
wonders whether this was “Lin’s ‘cover’ term 
for a secret interview, possibly with someone 
who might help to prevent Ch‘i-shan from 
political and indeed actual suicide” (p. 132). 

This line of conjecture is hardly tenable. 
Lin’s diary during the short period from Ch‘i- 
shan’s arrival in Canton on November 209, 
1840, to the ninth of the following February 
when Ch‘i-shan was reprimanded? clearly in- 
dicated his animus against Ch‘i-shan and his 
reluctance to see him, Lin accompanied Ch‘- 
shan back to his door on January 20, as he did 
on January 31, just as a perfunctory gesture 
of returning a social call. It is very doubtful 
that his inspection of the monastery tablets on 
January 24, like that of January 31, was any- 
thing more than a scholarly pastime. 

Since he is basically a man of letters, it is 
understandable that in many cases Mr. Waley 
does not employ conventional terms used by 
the historian. The “Grand Council” is called 
the “Supreme Council”; (for instance on p. 
65) a “court letter” is called a “mandate” (p. 
121). For the long established term “bond” 
Mr. Waley uses “guarantee,” and Liang T‘ing- 
nan’s Yiieh hai-kuan chih, commonly referred 
to as a “gazetteer,” he labels a “history” 
(p. 77). Throughout the work, he refers to 


3 See especially his diary on November 30, 1840, 
January 25, 27, and 31, 1841, in YPCC, Il, 55, 59, 60. 
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the “Hong merchants” as the “guild mer- 
chants.” The conventional English term for 
wen-miao is a “Confucian temple,” not the 
“temple of the God of Literature” (p. 121). 
In place of “tung oil,” already a standard word, 
Mr. Waley uses “dryandra-tree oil” (p. 201), 
a term not to be found in any unabridged 
dictionary. 

The military title ts‘an-chiang (lieutenant- 
colonel) Mr. Waley translates as “Brigadier” 
(p. 85), and fu-chiang (colonel) he translates 
as “Deputy Commander” (p. 86). A more 
serious confusion is found in the titles of civil 
officials, Throughout the book, the title Asiin-fu 
is conventionally rendered as “Governor.” (pp. 
17, 21, 234) But the title chih-fu, or infor- 
mally chiin-shou*, commonly translated as “pre- 
fect,” is also rendered as “Governor.” (pp. 133, 
145, 182, 202, 219) On the other hand, the 
term chih-hsien (district magistrate) is im- 
properly translated as “Prefect” (pp. 166, 189, 
204). A minor inconsistency may be incident- 
ally pointed out here: while Mr. Waley re- 
gards the Governor-General of Liang Kiang 
as the most coveted of all the governor-general- 
ships (p. 43), he also unreservedly regards 
the Governor-General of Chih-li as the most 
coveted of all governor-generalships (p. 122). 

Some errors in names, dates, and minor facts 
could also be spotted. Lin’s diary records the 
visit of Brigade General Tuan Yung-fu on 
February 22, 1841. Mr. Waley leaves out 
Tuan’s surname (p. 138) and refers to him 
as a “Manchu General Yung-fu” (YPCC, II, 
62). Discussing the Lord Amherst episode on 
page 13, obviously Mr. Waley means that the 
ship put into a harbor on the coast of Kiangsu 
(not Fukien) where Lin was Governor. In a 
passage devoted to Lin’s biographical sketch, 
we are told that he was still in his forties 
when he obtained the most coveted of pro- 
vincial posts, the Governor-General of Liang 
Kiang (p. 12). The author later (p. 43) states 
that the emperor appointed Lin to this post on 
April 22, 1839 when he was almost fifty-four 
years old. Actually Lin rose to governor-gen- 
eralship (of Hupeh and Hunan) for the first 
time when he was already fifty-two. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1840, Lin’s diary clearly records that 
by an order of the emperor, he and Teng 
T‘ing-chen were to exchange their posts. In 
other words, Teng was to take over Lin’s 
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post as the Governor-General of Liang Kiang.* 
Mr. Waley maintains, however, that Teng 
“was to be Governor-General somewhere else; 
but there was some indecision about where he 
was to go” (p. 94). 

I hope it would not be presumptuous to list 
here a few slips in translation found in this 
volume, some of which, of course, are subject 
to debate. First of all (p. 68), I think many 
phrases are translated too literally. For in- 
stance, the literary allusion kuo-lo ming-ling* 
to the Classic of Songs perhaps should be trans- 
lated as “adopted son” rather than “the wasp 
carries off the young of the caterpillar” 
(YPCC, IV, 168). The phrase ku-wu* is better 
translated as “excitingly” than “dancing and 
drumming” (p. 208). Likewise the expression 
hsi-chiidn erh-ch‘ti®, which carries no more 
meaning than “took everything away,” is over- 
translated when rendered as “made a bundle 
of and took away” (p. 193). 

The ch‘uan-p‘ai® which Mr. Waley has 
elaborated at some length, was a notice issued 
by Commissioner Lin himself to announce 
his arrival and the self-imposed restrictions 
during the journey; it was not a “travelling 
pass” issued to him by higher authorities set- 
ting forth rules for Lin’s party. The text of 
this ch‘uan-p‘ai uses the term pu-yuan ta-yuan' 
which Waley translated as “high local official” 
(pp. 14, 15), whereas it actually refers to high 
officials of the central government (YPCC, II, 
229). The character chiian) within its context 
means to obtain an official rank through the 
purchase-system. Thus in 1834 Wang Chen- 
kao purchased the rank of first captain; he 
was not “dismissed from the army” (p. 18) 
in that year (YPCC, II, 332). Lin Tze-hsii’s 
comment on the Portuguese clothes (p. 68) 
was that they looked too odd and ludicrous 
(fai-chiich pu-lei*); he did not mean or imply 
that “foreign clothes are no match for foreign 
houses” (YPCC, II, 28). 

When Ch‘i-shan paid a visit to Lin Tse-hsii 
on January 20, 1841, he pushed the door open 
and entered right in (p‘ai-f'a erh-ju') (without 
waiting to be ushered in.] He did not, as Mr. 
Waley puts it (p. 131), let himself in “at the 
back door” (YPCC, II, 58). During the critical 


* This was not only clearly stated in Lin’s diary, but 
was also corroborated by a poem of Teng, see YPCC, 
Il, 58r. 
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days at Canton, Lin found it necessary to send 
his dependents away. He recorded in his diary 
on February 28, 1841: “Today, my dependents 
went to stay temporarily in the Inner City 
(chi-yii_ nei-ch‘eng™).” Mr. Waley has trans- 
lated this sentence as: “Today I decided to 
send my dependents inland.” His theory that 
the words nei-ch‘eng (Inner City) in the Chin- 
ese text are a misprint is untenable (p. 140). 
The terms “Inner City” and “Old City” are 
interchangable (YPCC, III, 483). 

Mr. Waley was not able to decipher the term 
ma-chan® and hoped some reader would be 
able to throw light on this word (p. 177). It 
is a Chinese rendition of “merchant,” a name 
adopted by the “outside merchants,” or shop- 
men who were permitted to trade with for- 
eigners in articles of inferior importance while 
the Hong merchants monopolized the foreign 
trade in general.5 The term ma-chan was also 
used by the Chinese officials to denote one who 
originally performed all the duties of the 
“house compradore,” as he was styled in later 
days.® 

Mr. Waley disclaims any attempt to give a 
chronological narrative of the Opium War. 
What he has done, and done admirably, is to 
account the thoughts and activities of the 
Chinese as men, not as mandarins and gen- 
erals. He has stressed what others had neg- 
lected; that is, the feelings and sufferings of 
the common men as affected by the war. The 
author refuses the influence of all banal views 
and approaches the problem entirely on his 
own way. While many other authors justify 
the demand for extraterritoriality by condemn- 
ing the primitive condition of Chinese laws 
and prisons, he questions whether their coun- 
terparts in Victorian England were more civil- 
ized (pp. 62-63). When one diarist complained 
about the cowardice of the Manchus at the 
Chinkiang front, Mr. Waley, drawing from 


SJohn Robert Morrison, A Chinese Commercial 
Guide, Consisting of a Collection of Details Respect- 
ing Foreign Trade in China (Canton, 1834), pp. 4, 14. 

6 William C. Hunter, The “Fan-Kwae” at Canton 
before Treaty Days, 1825-1844 (London, 1882), p. 29. 
There is at the British Museum a colored picture of a 
ma-chan, complete with Chinese and English captions, 
drawn by a Chinese artist of Canton. See “Chinese 
Drawings: A Volume of One Hundred Drawings Il- 
lustrating Various Trades and Classes of People,” MS 
in the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, Or. 
2262, item 20. 
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English accounts, points out that the Manchus 
in fact fought with extreme bravery under un- 
favorable conditions (p. 209). 

The confiscation of British opium in Canton 
has been invariably related as a sudden act of 
abominable tyranny, but Mr. Waley gallantly 
comes to Commissioner Lin’s defence saying 
that he was simply enforcing the laws as he 
had done to the Chinese (p. 34). Western 
authors have described Commissioner Lin as 
the arch-villain and an ignorant, conceited, 
and even corrupt tyrant, but Waley gives the 
impression that the commissioner was an in- 
tellectual with wide cultural interests, per- 
sistent but fair in his own way, learned in the 
classical sense but lacking good judgment in 
dealing with foreign affairs. He concludes that 
Lin failed through no fault of his own, but 
simply because what he was asked to do was 
not humanly possible. Mr. Waley does not 
conceal his warm respect for Lin and is apolo- 
getic about his possible partiality for him 
(p. 156). The apology seems to be unnecessary 
as all the major observations concerning Lin 
are substantiated by the facts. 

The introduction of new Chinese materials 
to the Western reader and Waley’s new in- 
terpretation of Lin’s work are undoubtedly of 
the greatest value toward the understanding 
of the Opium War. It is true and regrettable 
that the numerous minor inaccuracies found 
in this book would give a serious student of 
history cause for uneasiness, but such short- 
comings will not in the slightest way mar our 
admiration for the author’s creative mind and 
penetrating insight as manifested in his selec- 
tion of materials and fascinating presentation. 


Hsin-pao CHANG 
Georgetown University 
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Buddhism in Chinese History. By Artur F. 
Wricut. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. ix, 144. Selected Further Read- 
ings, Illustrations. $3.75. 


The essays in this important book were 
originally presented at lectures under the joint 
sponsorship of the Department of Anthro- 
pology and the Federated Theological Faculty 
at the University of Chicago. They make a 
modest but fruitful attempt to study the effects 
of Buddhism in the complex process of its in- 
teraction with Chinese culture over a period 
of nearly two millennia and at various cultural 
levels—literary and philosophic traditions, art 
and architecture, economic and political institu- 
tions, mores and behavioral norms, and indig- 
enous religions. To reduce the complexity of 
this multifarious process to somewhat manage- 
able terms the author has segmented it chrono- 
logically into four phases previously suggested 
in his article, “Buddhism and Chinese Cul- 
ture,” which appeared in this Journal in No- 
vember, 1957. To this he has prefaced an in- 
troductory chapter on the thought and society 
of Han China and added a concluding one on 
the legacy of Buddhism in contemporary 
China, in which he makes some telling ob- 
servations on persistent and recurrent patterns 
of Chinese civilization throughout the whole 
period under review. 

The book is filled with insights into prob- 
lems hitherto relegated to a few generaliza- 
tions in most histories of China or works on 
comparative religion. For example, the often 
encountered statement that the Six Dynasties 
period was an “age of confusion,” and that 
therefore “Buddhism flourished,” is here care- 
fully analyzed and given considerably sharper 
focus. The breakdown of the self-contained 
world-view of the imperial Han Confucianists 
and its subsequent reappraisal and humaniza- 
ation, the resurgence of Taoism and other in- 
digenous traditions suppressed under the Han 
orthodoxy in the quest for solutions for an 
ailing society and for a new basis of life, are 
all reviewed with sympathy and competence. 
Parallel to these currents, but at first isolated 
from them, Buddhism was slowly penetrating 
along the Central Asian trade routes. It at- 
tracted notice first only through its presumed 
magical powers and its (misunderstood) prom- 
ise of immortality. Not until the end of the 
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third century were the speculative ideas of 
Mahayana Buddhism available to literate Chi- 
nese, and even then not fully intelligible. The 
tremendous cultural, social, and linguistic bar- 
riers were slow in giving way. Some of them 
never did completely. Further the political and 
sociological differences afforded by barbarian 
occupation of the North and the colonization 
of the South by the remnants of northern 
aristocratic families made the assimilation of 
Buddhist ideas strikingly different both in rate 
and content in the North and South. 

Another generalization ‘often encountered 
without explanation in discussions of Chi- 
nese philosophy is that neo-Confucianism was 
“heavily influenced by Buddhist ideas.” 
Wright is at great pains to identify the various 
strands of this influence and to disentangle 
them from the purely social and ethical inter- 
ests which motivated the earliest neo-Confucian 
reformers. As is often the case among reform- 
ers, the very things against whose overt ex- 
pression they railed with loudest denunciations 
were the unconsciously absorbed presupposi- 
tions informing their whole mental outlook. 
Thus the neo-Confucian dichotomy between 
li, “principle,” and ch‘i, “matter,” by which 
Chu Hsi and others were adding new meta- 
physical dimensions to the old classics, was a 
thinly disguised appeal to the Mahayana Bud- 
dhist opposition of li, “Absolute Principle,” 
to shih, “events.” And Wang Yang-ming’s 
veiled Ch‘anism was recognized even by his 
contemporaries. 

Some historians might wish to question the 
author’s periodization: whether or not the 
period from Later Han through Western 
Chin can best be characterized in relation to 
Buddhism as a “period of preparation,” or the 
period from Eastern Chin through Sui as a 
“period of domestication,” or whether or not 
a point of demarcation between “independent 
growth” and “appropriation” (i. by neo- 
Confucianism) occurs at the end of T“ang. 
Within the limitations clearly acknowledged 
by the author, however, in suggesting his 
scheme merely as a working hypothesis, there 
seems little reason to quibble over the terms 
or dates. He has. plainly shown the division 
to be useful. 

The only area in which this reviewer felt 
disappointed was in the references to Buddhist 
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art. Very little actual attention is given to this 
subject except through the brief descriptions 
of the eight plates accompanying the text. 
Both the selection and the descriptions are on 
the whole excellent, but it is regrettable that 
with such a wide selection available of good 
T‘ang Buddhist sculpture which could sug- 
gest the “graceful opulence and sureness of 
touch” characterizing this era, the author 
should have selected as the only T‘ang repre- 
sentative a second-rate example with a typical 
crudeness of bodily proportion. Also Plate 8 
(“Mi-lo”) with its description definitely makes 
its point that such figures have come to be 
“the representations of Buddhism in the gen- 
eral consciousness.” Even the identification 
with Maitreya is generally assumed by modern 
Chinese. But perhaps some indication should 
have been given that it is actually the repre- 
sentation of the half-legendary tenth century 
Ch‘an monk, Pu-tai, who was by the thirteenth 
century linked in popular imagination with 
the bodhisattva Maitreya (see F. D. Lessing, 
Yung-ho-kung, Stockholm, 1942, vol. I, pp. 
20-37). 

The book concludes with a very helpful 
commentary on “Selected Further Readings” 
and an index. Taken as a whole this work goes 
very far toward fulfilling a long-felt need for 
a synthetic study which would pull together 
the scattered strands of specialized articles of 
the past two or three decades by both Japanese 
and European Buddhologists on the general 
subject of Chinese Buddhism. It will be wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by students of Chinese 
history and comparative religion alike. Read- 
ers can at the same time feel confident that 
its conclusions are intelligently reasoned and 
sound. 

Ricuarp B. MaTHER 
University of Minnesota 


Contemporary China and the Chinese. Edited 
by Howarp L. Boorman. The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political Sc- 
ence. Philadelphia, September 1959. 220. 
$2.00. 


This issue of the Annals updates the previ- 
ous one of January 1951, Report on China, 
edited by Professor H. Arthur Steiner. It con- 
tains the current thinking of fourteen Ameri- 
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can and Chinese authorities on the principal 
Chinese landscapes of Asia. Previous to the 
appearance of the Report on China the Chinese 
Communists had completed their conquest of 
the mainland and begun to consolidate their 
power there, while today China has fully 
emerged as a major Asian power, and has laid 
out the principal avenues of approach by which 
she will complete her transformation to Social- 
ism and Communism. With the rapid pace at 
which revolution is taking place it may be too 
soon to expect a clearer picture of contem- 
porary ‘China than this issue of the Annals 
presents, but it is somewhat disappointing to 
find that many of the questions posed eight 
years ago by the Report on China remain only 
tentatively or partially answered. A glance at 
the Annals for January 1956, Russia Since 
Stalin: Old Trends and New Problems will 
show how much more complete is our picture 
of what has happened in the Soviet Union. 
Whether the lack for China may be due as 
Mr. Boorman suggests to the “domestic milieu 
which has tended to make China an issue of 
particular controversy,” or to the fact that 
“the study of China in the universities has 
traditionally been oriented toward historical 
and humanistic inquiry,” one wishes that these 
obstacles might be more quickly overcome. 
We already have some of the means to over- 
come them. Mrs. Mary Wright writing for the 
Annals in 1951 noted the abundance of certain 
types of available factual data on contemporary 
China, sources to be sure coming largely from 
official channels and therefore requiring inter- 
pretation. Today there is an even greater 
abundance of these sources and respectable 
collections of them among the holdings of 
government and university libraries. Though 
there is still the lack of first hand information, 
with more study and research we should be 
able to make fuller use of the wealth of 
secondary source materials which we now 
have. 

Despite certain shortcomings which are per- 
haps for the moment unavoidable, studies such 
as Contemporary China help to point the way. 
Each of the fourteen articles adds color to a 
partial grey area in our view of the China 
landscape, and each suggests topics for further 
study. Of the articles themselves the first three 
give general perspective. Mrs. Wright’s pene- 
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trating review of China in transition from 
1900-1950 looks critically at some of our 
heretofore accepted evaluations of things Chi- 
nese. John M. H. Lindbeck and Ralph N. 
Clough discuss China as a problem for the 
United States in foreign policy; the latter, a 
member of the State Department, staunchly 
defends our present China policy. 

The major portion of the issue is devoted 
to a consideration of the domestic landscape 
on the mainland, and to a review of some of 
the principal changes brought on by China’s 
rapid conversion to Communism and her 
race to become a world power. The speed 
with which revolutionary scenes shift has 
made it impossible to keep abreast of the most 
recent events, for the articles were written just 
before the unexpected announcement of the 
establishment of the communes. Thus had 
J. E. Spencer and Ronald Hsia had several 
more months to conclude their respective 
reports on “Agriculture and Population in 
Relation to Economic Planning,” and “China’s 
Industrial Growth,” they might not have 
chosen the stopping places they did; but seen 
with hindsight, both articles anticipate the 
commune development. 

In the present revolution in China both 
change and continuity with past institutions 
and traditions are noticeable and both are 
commented upon; continuity is remarked with 
special interest by H. F. Schurmann and Li 
Tien-yi. Professor Schurmann attaches im- 
portance to the Chinese proclivity for group 
action as a reason for the Communists’ ability 
to mobilize and control a population of 650,- 
000,000. Professor Li finds that writers in 
Communist China are using literary mediums 
and forms of expression which have been quite 
familiar to Chinese readers. 

The final section of the issue deals with the 
situation both in Taiwan and among the Chi- 
nese of Southeast Asia: two informative arti- 
cles by Richard L. Walker and G. William 
Skinner. Professor Walker’s article describes 
the improvement in living standards in Taiwan 
since the Nationalist Government was estab- 
lished there on December 7, 1949, but also 
notes the desirability for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Kuomintang. Professor Skinner 
describes the more conciliatory attitude taken 
by Peking in the last few years towards the 
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governments of Southeast Asia because their 
good will is needed by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Also for this reason Peking has been 
willing to disregard the national interests of 
the Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

To mention several important areas of omis- 
sion in this issue of the Annals is again to 
show the need for further study: the fields of 
the military, of education and language reform, 
and the study of national minorities and 
their relation to the central government of 
China. Even with these gaps the study will 
form a very useful review of the Chinese scene 
up to mid 1958. 

Anne B. Crark 
Harvard University 


The Traditional Chinese Clan Rules. By Hut- 
cHEN Wano Liv. Locust Valley, New 
York: J. J. Augustin Inc., 1959. (Mono- 
graph VII of the Association for Asian 
Studies) x, 264. Bibliography, Appendix. 
$5.50. 


Whatever the fate of the family in the 
changing Chinese culture, there can be little 
doubt that the traditional tsu is doomed. As 
Mrs. Liu shows, the tsu was in serious diffi- 
culty by the time of the Republic; reaction to 
the need for change came too Jate and pro- 
duced too little. By the time the present regime 
came to power the tsu, in most regions, was 
almost a vestigial remnant of a defunct society. 
Yet it is impossible to understand or make a 
serious analysis of traditional Chinese society 
without frequent and detailed reference to the 
tsu, its structure, functions, and role in the 
larger society of which it was such a significant 
component. 

This book, Mrs. Liu’s doctoral dissertation 
(Pittsburgh, 1956) is a valuable addition to the 
rather small number of volumes in Western 
languages which deal with the ¢su in terms 
of primary data. The editors of the Associa- 
tion’s monograph series are to be complimented 
for seeing this work into print. It is unfortun- 
ate, however, that greater editorial supervision 
was not exercised and the prose thereby im- 
proved. 

The core of Mrs. Liu’s work is the analysis 
of those sections of 151 tsu genealogies which 
relate to conceptions of proper behavior and 
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the sanctions by which such behavior was 
induced or enforced. Though the goal of the 
study is to illuminate the social control func- 
tions of the traditional tsw, Mrs. Liu derived 
her sample from genealogies printed between 
1912 and 1936. She explains that these gen- 
ealogies, for the most part, are reprintings of 
earlier ones, at least with respect to those 
sections which are devoted to rules. Neverthe- 
less there are differences, and these have been 
utilized for the light they throw on the at- 
tempts of particular tsw to adjust to altered 
conditions. Quite clearly this has been done 
against the background of the author’s famili- 
arity with equivalent documents from Ch‘ing 
and earlier periods, but some readers may be 
distressed by this method, particularly since it 
would have been no more troublesome to have 
based the central portion of the study on the 
more abundant Ch‘ing materials (a better 
statistical sample), the later documents still 
being available for the testing of change. 
Similarly, it is curious that the .geographical 
distribution of sources weights the east-central 
provinces so heavily (over 80% from the 
provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei and 
Hupeh, less than 10% from the southern 
provinces, and even fewer from the north). 
Mrs. Liu was, of course, bound by the limita- 
tions of the collections to which she had access 
(most of her work was done in the East 
Asiatic Library at Columbia). She assures us 
that the distribution is similar in every availa- 
ble collection. Her reasoning on this problem 
is quite logical but not convincing: in the 
north, tsw are weakly developed, hence the 
scarcity of genealogies. As for the south, “as 
the clan institution has been especially strong in 
that region, the people there have probably 
refrained from parting with their genealogies.” 

The reviewer was most favorably impressed 
with the clarity with which Mrs. Liu handled 
the complex problems of unilineal kinship 
grouping in a highly stratified society with 
advanced forms of political organization. With 
reference to the latter point, she asserts and 
demonstrates that “the clan rules rely ul 
timately upon the authority of the state.” In 
dealing with the former issue, Mrs. Liu makes 
it clear that differences in wealth and property 
among fs members constitute one of the 
prime factors limiting the significance of such 
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groups in China even in the traditional society. 
She notes, for example, that poor members 
sometimes could not support necessary rituals 
and, as a consequence, might tend to withdraw 
from other tsu activities (p. 120). She sums up 
the point: “to be a clan member in good stand- 
ing, one must have a minimum income” (p. 
135). 

There are other relations between the gen- 
eralized structure of the tsu and the economy 
in which it was embedded. Mrs. Liu discusses 
the positive correlation between the presence 
in a genealogy of provisions governing com- 
mon ts# property and the specification of 
punishments for the transgression of tsu rules. 
In other words, there seems to be a definite 
relationship between the corporative nature of 
the unilineal descent group with regard to real 
property and its success as an instrument of 
social control. Even when in possession of a 
suitable estate, a tsu is likely to further the 
status ambitions of its elite members (not to 
mention their financial ends) rather than 
sponsor relief for its needy members (p. 130). 
On the other hand, it is duly noted that a 
goodly proportion of tsu genealogies studied 
contained statements which deplored offenses 
of the richer and more powerful members 
against those who were weaker and poorer 
(p. 140). 

Stimulated by much of Mrs. Liu’s data and 
many of her generalizations, the reviewer 
wishes that he had the time and space to dis- 
cuss his reservations, general and specific, about 


her methods and interpretations. A few con- . 


spicuous examples must suffice. 

Neither trained in nor inclined toward 
statistical methods of analysis, the reviewer is 
nonetheless puzzled by the “simple counting 
method” adopted by Mrs. Liu. In view of the 
other deficiencies of the sample, mentioned 
above, there may be little more to say about 
this matter. 

Another objection may be laid against the 
overly simple way in which psychological in- 
terpretations of the material are invoked. This 
is perhaps a specific instance of a more general 
fault, namely, the rather unsophisticated nature 
of the technical anthropological and sociologi- 
cal analyses essayed by Dr. Liu. This is ex- 
tremely evident in the use of the Tanala (as 
interpreted by Kardiner) as a comparative foil, 
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and in several very interesting lapses in the 
author’s objectivity. 

We cannot conclude this review without 
commenting on the use of the term “clan” as 
the rendering of the character tsu. Though 
the use of the term clan in this way is certainly 
familiar enough, it is conspicuously out of 
step with developments in anthropological 
terminology. According to the latter, the tsu 
is clearly a lineage; the reviewer would identify 
it as a “stratified lineage.” 

The ts was a highly important structural 
component of traditional Chinese society. It 
varied in precise composition, size, and func- 
tion, but between such limits as to remain 
readily identifiable. It was subject to certain 
strains inherent in the contradictions between 
the plan of the ts itself and the larger com- 
plex society of which it was a unit. Many in- 
teresting questions remain to be answered 
regarding this Chinese manifestation of a 
much more widely distributed social phe- 
nomenon. Investigators who pursue these prob- 
lems will be grateful for the present volume; 
others who want comparative materials on 
unilineal descent groups will also profit from 
Dr. Liu’s spadework. 

Morton H. Friep 
Columbia University 


Plague Fighter, The Autobiography of a Mod- 
ern Chinese Physician. By Wu Lrien-TEx. 
Cambridge, England: W. Heffer & Sons, 
1959. X, 667. Illustrations, Index, 30/-. 


Ng Lean-Tuck, or Wu Lien-teh, was born 
in 1879 to well-established Penang Chinese. 
This particular young subject of Great Britain, 
who is our author, was sent to English schools 
in the colony until in 1896 a coveted Queen’s 
Scholarship took him to Cambridge University 
and the study of medicine. On his return, he 
entered practice in Penang—and thereto hangs 
a long tale, which is sometimes rather hard to 
follow and sometimes rather thin. 

The problem is not that the story lacks 
interest. This “Doctor Wu,” as he frequently 
refers to himself, is not just another doctor, 
peddling just another bromidic “man-in-white” 
story. The trouble, from this historian’s point 
of view, is that so much of vital interest in the 
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experience of this man, who was in a pioneer 
field in a time of huge change in China, has 
apparently been left out. Thus, if a reader 
opens this book, as I did, with the expectation 
of finding in it something of the anatomy of 
“modernization,” or in even grander phrase, 
of “socio-cultural change,” he will be disap- 
pointed. Surely the improvement of the public 
health is one of the harbingers of the great 
transformation. Yet this notion looms small 
in this book. 

This is not to say that the student of change 
will find nothing. The volume takes one 
directly into the story of the author’s vital role 
in organizing resistance to the great pneumonic 
plague in Manchuria and North China in 
1910-1911. There is some fine detail on the 
confusions obtaining in and through the of- 
ficial Manchu political mechanism, and on the 
political fears of that Government that the 
rampaging scourge would bring even a worse 
evil, in the shape of Russian or Japanese in- 
sistence that they “manage” the matter. Doctor 
Wu's appointment, in fact, came from the 
Foreign Office. He also tells of the difficulties 
of convincing the “backward” population and 
officials of the nature of the problem involved 
in this terrifyingly contagious disease, with its 
total fatality. The reader can find note of some 
of the subtleties of any modernization process 
—in this case, the fact that the railroads, them- 
selves signs of the new age, helped to spread 
the terror by speeding its unwitting or pan- 
icked agents far and wide. Dr. Wu, although 
in a very real way a foreigner (he had to learn 
the situation and the language), had a keen 
political sense of the situation, and the details 
of his itinerary from official door to door in 
the initial stages of his effort are instructive 
on the relations between Manchu, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian. His was no straightfor- 
ward task. The Governor of Kirin exhorted 
the gentry, which was an important coopera- 
tion. Of great importance was the granting 
of an Imperial sanction (in an unprecedented 
three days) for the public mass cremation of 
hundreds of plague corpses. The Doctor took 
courage from this significant departure from 
an ancient attitude, and dated the success of 
his campaign from it. In its very last days, the 
old Dynasty was capable of something after 
all; the Doctor stresses this, adding elsewhere 
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that the antique regime was in fact more 
capable in these matters than the new Repub- 
lican authorities to follow. 

In a later chapter, at some remove from the 
foregoing, Doctor Wu again talks of medical 
progress. Perhaps he is egocentric in doing it, 
but he dates this advance from the checking 
of the 1910-1911 plague, and goes on to in- 
stance the legalization of dissection in 1913, 
the creation of a National Medical Association 
of China in 1914, and the start of regular 
professional publication. In the profusion of 
detail, one may note that there were two classes 
of membership in this nuclear organization: 
regular members were graduates of foreign 
universities or of recognized Chinese medical 
institutions (evidently there had been some 
prior progress), who were possessed of one for- 
eign language; associate members were gradu- 
ates of the Chinese modern medical institu- 
tions, but with no language other than their 
own. This distinction was shortly relaxed, 
which would seem to suggest a growing 
domestication of this important skill. 

Other items bearing on this elusive notion 
of change come in other discontinuous chap- 
ters. In one such, he talks of the building of 
hospitals. There is an initial observation that 
the Dynasty in its last “progressive” decade 
avoided the building of army hospitals (leav- 
ing it to such as Yuan Shih-k‘ai) because it 
was officially felt that troops were used to the 
old methods, and surely some kind of or- 
ganizational gangrene would set in if the 
army were plunged into a new medical era. 
Beyond this, the Doctor says nothing about 
the problem of building and maintaining 
modern hospitals—although in still another 
chapter, in which he compares Chinese and 
Western medical practice, he deplores the 
paucity of native Western-trained doctors, and 
attributes this to a traditional denigration of 
old-style herbal doctoring. Perhaps with so 
few hospitals, so few doctors were not too few. 
There is also a chapter on the work of mis- 
sionaries, but, apart from listing a few names, 
the author contents himself with a few con- 
cluding notes on some of the books written by 
such men (e.g., Arthur H. Smith and his 
Chinese Characteristics). This is not uninter- 
esting—but what did these men, medical or 
clerical, do? 
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So it is that the book loses the interest of the 
student of modernization. Although the author 
wrote a retrospect of a rich experience and a 
long involvement with this very process, he 
apparently did not see it in this way. 

What times these were! One can see a little 
of what the “Revolution” meant to this one 
man, Dr. Wu was in Europe, attending an 
opium conference, and was stranded in Ger- 
many late in 1911. The Chinese Minister to 
Germany had to dig up the second-class return 
fare on the Trans-Siberian for these delegates- 
from-nowhere. The infant Plague Prevention 
Service just started in Manchuria by the Doctor 
was threatened. Fortunately, Dr. Wu was 
introduced to Yuan Shih-k‘ai by Admiral Tsai 
Ting-k‘an (who had at least this function), 
and Dr. Wu was made a consulting physician 
to that general-president. Yuan really com- 
ported himself like an Emperor, making a 
daily choice of concubines by selecting an 
appropriate bambo slip, for example. But Dr. 
Wu had not a little respect for the man, and 
gives the reader some detail on this passage in 
the revolutionary chronicle. 

There is thus much of history in this book, 
but it is presented in disjointed style and with- 
out much connection to the technical aspects 
of this basic work. I have the feeling that this 
grand old gentleman of Chinese modern medi- 
cine was cleaning out his desk when he com- 
piled this long and mostly tedious work. It 
has very little organic unity, and although 
it contains smatterings of technical matter, 
history, anecdote, biography, and comment on 
things and scenes, it is seemingly written to 
little clear purpose. This may be gratuitous, 
for his life was to great purpose. The last 
picture in the book shows him lecturing with 
all of his published works (a pile of about a 
foot in height) stacked at his elbow. This 
dualism of race and nationality made it need- 
ful for him, somewhat like Nehru, to “discover 
China.” He did not in the least mind per- 
forming a kowtow to the Throne in 1911, and 
he is enough of a modern Chinese to note with 
contempt the “dogs-and-Chinese” conundrums 
of treaty-port life in the Republican years. 
Still, he was not a Chinese, and it might be 
hoped that this would put him somewhere on 
that mythical bridge between East and West, 
so that he could see both sides of the stream 
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and tell us where we stand. Of this, there is 
virtually nothing. 

It cannot be argued that Dr. Wu is too 
modest to see himself as an agent of advance; 
many times he points his own pen at his own 
achievements without a blush. The problem 
seems to be that these questions did not inter- 
est him. Perhaps his long career was too full 
to admit of such speculations, even though he 
had seemingly all the necessary quiet he might 
need when he wrote the book. Perhaps only 
people who are not involved, and who come 
later, can talk with confidence about times of 
“transition,” but if so, this is a pity. 

Joun L. Raw inson 
Hofstra College 


Ch‘u Tz‘u, The Songs of the South. An An- 
cient Chinese Anthology. By Davin 
Hawkes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 
x, 229. Textual and Additional Notes, 
Index. $4.80. 


Dr. David Hawkes’ complete translation of 
the Ch‘u Tz‘u is a major addition to the Chi- 
nese poetry available in English version. This 
anthology, made by Wang I in the second 
century A.D., brings together early poetry of 
the ancient state of Ch‘u in the Yangtze Val- 
ley, and a number of later imitations of this 
poetry. It is only second in importance to the 
Shih Ching, Songs of the North (translations 
by Legge, Waley, and Kalgren), as a source 
of Chinese poetic forms, subject matter, and 
diction. Whereas the Shih Ching songs for 
the most part give restrained expression to 
everyday activities and universal emotions, the 
Songs of the South express the heights and 
depths of feeling of talented individuals, often 
with imagery drawn from the mystical soarings 
of the shaman in his trance. The bulk of later 
Chinese poetry is quiet and subdued and easily 
falls into the language of the Shih Ching. It is 
the more exuberant and passionate later poets, 
such as Li Po, who are full of images and 
language drawn from the Songs of the South. 

The first and the most important work in 
the anthology is the Li Sao (187 lines), an 
enigmatic autobiographical poem in which the 
poet appears to complain of undeserved politi- 
cal disgrace under the allegory of a rejected 
lover, and then undertakes two mystical jour- 
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neys in search of a true love. Hawkes accepts 
the traditional attribution of this poem to Ch‘ti 
Yiian, a counsellor of King Huai of Ch‘u 
(reigned 328-299). The second item is the 
Nine Songs, pieces used in the celebrations of 
an erotic shamanistic cult. The third, The 
Heavenly Questions, is a series of riddles 
concerning cosmology and legendary history. 
Hawkes argues persuasively that these were 
intended for entertainment. They could well 
be a catechism for children. The fourth, The 
Nine Declarations, consists of variations on the 
Li Sao, and most of the remaining pieces are 
imitative of them, the authors often making 
their own political protests through the mouth 
of Ch‘ii Yiian, or by reference to episodes in 
his life. The other pieces outside of this cate- 
gory are The Far-Off Journey, a description of 
a Taoist mystical ecstasy, and The Summons 
of the Soul and The Great Summons which 
Hawkes takes to be attempts, by vivid de- 
piction of the delights of life, to recall the soul 
of a sick king from the barbarian wilderness. 
This reader inclines to see their true intention 
as a glorification of the new heights of power 
and wealth attained by the imperial establish- 
ment in the late third or the second century B.C. 

The translations, with the introductions and 
notes, show careful, critical scholarship and 
admirable judgment and taste. Much of the 
Chinese text is obscure and even corrupt. Dr. 
Hawkes’ reconstructions are based on a thor- 
ough consideration of variants, of parallel 
places in the poems, of prosodic requirements 
and of emendations suggested by Wen I-to 
and other Chinese scholars. His twenty-eight 
pages of succinct textual notes are generally 
convincing. Except for The Far-off Journey 
(which he considers an early first century B.C. 
work), Hawkes attributes the first ten works 
to the pre-Han period, The Heavenly Ques- 
tions being early and the Li Sao late fourth 
century. 

The translation is generally smooth and 
readable. The opening lines of The Nine 
Arguments (which later were to inspire Ou- 
yang Hsiu’s famous Autumn Fu) perhaps 
show it at its best: 


Alas for the breath of autumn! 
Wan and drear! flower and leaf fluttering fall 
and turn to decay. 
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Sad and lorn! as when on journey far one 
climbs a hill and looks down on the water 
to speed a returning friend. 

Empty and vast! the skies are high and the air 
is cold. 

Still and deep! the streams have drunk full and 
the waters are clear. 

Heartsick and sighing sore! for the cold draws 
on and strikes into a man. 


Other pieces that are especially successful are 
The Heavenly Questions, In Praise of the 
Orange Tree, Grieving at the Eddying Wind, 
The Far-off Journey, and Summons for a 
Gentleman Who Became a Recluse. Occasional 
awkward lines are to be found, the worst 
perhaps being due to feminine endings such 
as: “If I sought to pursue a crooked path and 
leave the straight road behind, My will was 
too strong, and would not allow me to.” (p. 
63, 1.39) 

A great many expressions, and even whole 
lines, recur a number of times in the anthology, 
and even within a single poem. The translator 
with reason gives “the interest of being able 
to examine a genre in its later developments” 
(p. 9) as a reason for translating the later 
poems, which are mostly feeble imitations and 
extremely boring. This interest would have 
been better served had he taken care to trans- 
late identical words in the original with identi- 
cal words in the translation. Thus the first 
half of lines 104 and 114 of Li Sao are really 
identical but 104 is rendered: “In wild con- 
fusion, now joined and now parted,” while 
104 reads: “Many were the hurried meetings 
and partings with her.” 

Line 22 of Ssu Chung (p. 147) reads: “I 
take off the jade brake and make towards the 
west.” Lines 94 and 174 of Li Sao and 50 of 
the Far-off Journey begin with chao fa jen (In 
the morning I take off the brake) but are 
variously translated: “In the morning | started 
on my way ...I set off at morning . . . In the 
morning I set off. . . .” It is a pity to lose the 
concrete image of the brake. Similarly there 
is a line (54) in the Far-off Journey (p. 84): 
“Splendidly the yoke-horses bowed and tossed 
their heads; Proudly the trace-horses arched 
and curved themselves.” “Splendidly” seems to 
represent a word yen chien meaning “pranc- 
ing.” The same word occurs in line 2 of the 
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Nine Songs to describe the dancing or pos- 
turing of the shamaness. It is translated 
rather lamely as “Now the priestesses come.” 
“Proudly” represents a word lien chuan, mean- 
ing “curvetting.” It too occurs in the Nine 
Songs (b) line 3, translated as “swaying,” in 
“the God has halted, swaying, above us.” 

The general introduction gives an excellent 
account of the prosody of the poem, but curi- 
ously ignores the rhyme schemes completely. 
They are only referred to incidentally in the 
textual notes. An interesting speculation on p. 
6 is that the long lines of The Songs of the 
South were associated with the New Music 
of the sth and 4th centuries in which the 
flute predominated. 

The footnotes are good but rather too la- 
conic. Many readers would have appreciated 
references to sources, especially for the valua- 
ble notes to The Heavenly Questions. There 
is a good index. Some entries provide informa- 
tion about certain persons and places. Ad- 
ditional information about some of them is 
given in footnotes. It might have been better 
to concentrate all of this information either 
in the Index or in a separate list. 

On p. 45 we are told that the contents of 
The Nine Songs are self-explanatory. I doubt 
whether, except in a very general way, many 
readers will find them so. The translator 
would have done a service if he had given a 
rather detailed commentary on his understand- 
ing of both The Nine Songs and the Li Sao. 
His most extensive discussion is in the Ad- 
ditional Notes on the Li Sao, but here and in 
the Introduction to the poem, he does not 
make clear his view of the connection between 
the two parts of the work. He claims on pages 
213 and 214 that we have to see the poet 
allegorically as a woman rejected by a male 
lover, representing his king. And on page 21 
he seems to say that an interpretation of the 
celestial journeys as an unsuccessful search for 
a wise prince depends on the authenticity of 
the last two lines of the poem. These argu- 
ments are not convincing to me. The strongest 
evidence for the poet as a woman is certainly 
line 45 to which Hawkes refers, especially 
the phrase yi chih e mei (“My moth anten- 
nae”) which is translated as “My delicate 
beauty.” But if mei jen (line 10) “My Fairest” 
can be used of a woman on p. 42 (h. line 16) 
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and translated “fair bride,” and ling hAsiu 
(line 22) “The Fair One” can be used of a 
goddess (p. 43 line 15), I do not see why 
attendant ladies cannot be jealous of a male 
lover’s “delicate beauty.” Must the ladies neces- 
sarily be identified with the courtiers described 
in line 41 as, “Each fretting his heart away 
in envy and malice”? A stronger consideration 
is the greater unity the poem attains if the 
poet does not change his sex and the ladies 
sought in the mystical journey are substitutes 
for the faithless prince, allegorized as a 
woman. Lines 126-129 after the third wooing 
(i.e. of the two princesses) and the exhorta- 
tions of the diviner, Ling Fen (lines 131 ff) 
and the shaman, Wu Hsien (lines 134 ff) 
seem to show clearly that the poet is still con- 
cerned with his rejection by the prince. 

Specialists in Chinese studies and students 
of literature will find this excellent book a 
valuable aid in their work. The former will 
certainly welcome the promised concordance 
and text of the Ch‘u T2‘u with numbered lines. 
It could be wished that Dr. Hawkes would 
also give us a summary of the distinctive 
grammatical features of the poems. 

Harotp SHapick 

Cornell University 


Two Chinese Philosophers: Ch‘eng Ming-tao 
and Ch‘eng Yi-ch‘uan. By A. C. Granam. 
London: Lund Humphries, 1958. 45s. 


This is a gem of a book. The work is as 
solid as the volume is compact. The reviewer 
has not for quite a while felt the degree of 
pleasure and admiration as he has from read- 
ing this work, perhaps not since reading 
J. J. L. Duyvendak’s French translation of the 
Tao Té King. 

The brothers Ch‘eng lived in the Sung 
dynasty, at about the time of the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy. Philo- 
sophically speaking, they were among the 
founders of a major movement that aimed at 
breaking away from the dominating influence 
of Buddhism and reestablishing the authority 
of Confucianism, the movement, now popu- 
larly known in the West as Neo-Confucianism, 
of which Chu Hsi subsequently became the 
leading representative. Its title notwithstand- 
ing, the book is neither a biographical nor a 
philosophical treatise. What Dr. Graham set 
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out to do was the assembling and translating, 
under several key concepts, of passages and 
fragments from the various volumes in which 
the two philosophers’ writings and sayings, 
mostly sayings, have been preserved. He says: 
“We shall approach the philosophy of the 
Ch‘engs by explaining in succession each of 
their technical terms. . . . The system has to be 
explained by allowing it to emerge gradually 
from the exposition of li and ch‘i, hsing and 
ke-wu, which themselves gain in meaning as 
its outlines become clear” (p. 4). The Table 
of Contents lists under Part I. The Philosophy 
of Ch‘eng Yi-ch‘uan: Li (Principle) Ming 
(Decree), Chi (Ether), Hsing (Nature), Hsin 
(Mind), Ch‘eng (Integrity), Ching (Com- 
posure), Ke-wu (Investigation of Things), and 
Criticism of Buddhism. Under Part II. The 
Philosophy of Ch‘eng Ming-tao: Jen (Benev- 
olence), Yi (the Changes), Shen (Psychic), 
Monism and Dualism, Good and Evil, and 
Ming-tao on the Nature. The six appendices 
contain, besides Bibliography, Selective Index 
of Technical Terms, and Index of Proper 
Names, also discussions on Works of the 
Ch‘eng Brothers, Chou Tun-yi and the Be- 
ginning of Neo-Confucianism, which is quite 
a substantial piece, and the Connexion between 
Chang Tsai and the Ch‘eng Brothers. 

The major effort represented by this excel- 
lent volume lies in the selection and translation 
of the relevant passages. Generally speaking, 
the selection is judicious and the translation 
perceptive (The reviewer has checked more 
than half of the passages against the Chinese 
text), and the notes are thorough-going and 
good. The author-translator keeps close to his 
text and advances few broad opinions. Yet a 
number of his brief remarks are well-consid- 
ered and worth noting. For instance, he de- 
plores that “There is a widespread illusion 
that Chinese writing is a form of picture- 
writing which prevents those who use it from 
thinking except in the most concrete terms” 
(p. 5). And he points out that when an 
Englishman says “influence” rarely does he 
have “a mental picture of a stream flowing 
into the people or events influenced.” He 
observes further, “Although it is impossible 
to translate from a Chinese philosopher with- 
out falsifying him to some extent, translation 
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of course sets limits to the possibilities of un- 
conscious misrepresentation, and one is pretty 
certain to stray beyond these limits in free 
expression” (p. 6). To the reviewer, the point 
made is as important as it is timely. Transla- 
tion of basic texts is by far the first need at 
this stage of the study of Chinese philosophy 
and ideas in the West. Too many are too 
anxious to present comprehensive conclusions 
without taking the trouble of finding out 
what exactly it is that “Confucius said.” For 
the author’s understanding of the situation 
and for his personal example of painstaking 
scholarship we have nothing but admiration. 

The translation is generally excellent, done 
faithfully and with understanding. The author- 
translator is particularly successful in a ju- 
dicious selection of English equivalents for 
the Chinese philosophical terms. In certain 
longer passages, where the syntax and rhetoric 
get more involved, The Essay on Knowing 
Benevolence (p. 100), for instance, the trans- 
lation leaves more to be desired. In this review 
we shall have to limit ourselves to a couple 
of very simple points: For the Confucian 
notion of ch‘ien-nu, the author-translator uses 
“displacing anger.” According to our under- 
standing of the text, the term should be 
translated “transferring anger.” Legge trans- 
lates the sentence as “He did not transfer his 
anger” (The Chinese Classics, vol. 1, p. 185). 
Arthur Waley translates it as, “He never 
vented his wrath upon the innocent” (The 
Analects of Confucius, p. 115). Unless there 
are reasons prompting Dr. Graham that we 
are not aware of, ch‘ien-nu should be “trans- 
ferring anger” and not “displacing anger.” 
On p. 81, there is a brief quotation (lines 
12-16) on the two different kinds of knowl- 
edge. The last sentence reads, “If you have 
grasped it in yourself, the action will be as 
simple as using your hand to lift a thing; but 
if you have to think, it is not yet within your- 
self, and action is like holding one thing in 
your hand to take another.” But the text of 
this fragment has, before it is finished, four 
more words, chih ch‘i pu li, which might be 
translated, “which would be understandably 
ineffective.” The clause rounds out the second 
half of the sentence, and it would be well not 
to leave it out in the translation. 
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The author’s discussion of one ii (principle) 
and hundred i (pp. 57-58) seems to lack 
lucidity. The problem of one and many has 
been with the philosophers of every land and 
every age. A firm understanding of the prob- 
lem in Western philosophy would facilitate 
the understanding of the problem in Chinese 
philosophy and vice versa. The closest analogy 
in modern Western philosophy to the Cheng- 
and-Chu statement of the problem of the one 
and the many is perhaps Leibnitz’s doctrine of 
monadology. (Incidentally, Leibnitz knew Chu 
Hsi’s system in some detail.) Similarly the 
author’s discussion of the problem of deduc- 
tion and induction (p. 79) does not seem 
satisfactory. The author realizes that to the 
Neo-Confucianists the Li (Principle) is eternal 
and absolute. But he fails to realize that there- 
fore the logic of science is here for the most 
part not applicable. The author keeps employ- 
ing such notions as “generalization from ex- 
amples” and “verification” in his treatment, 
and feels confused and disappointed about his 
Neo-Confucian philosophers. It would be sur- 
prising it he were not. 

Finally, our over-all impression about the 
book is that in his enthusiasm to emphasize 
the importance of the Ch‘eng brothers, a very 
commendable effort, the author has done so at 
the expense of their contemporaries such as 
Chou Tun-yi and Chang Tsai, particularly 
the latter. Furthermore, he has done it even 
at the expense of Confucius and Mencius. He 
says, “The thinkers of Warring Kingdoms 
were not interested in system-building, and 
therefore leave many Europeans uncertain 
whether they deserve the title of ‘philosopher’ 
at all.” (xiv) The opening sentence of the 
Preface says, “The Chinese thinkers best known 
in Europe, those of 500-200 B.C., are moral- 
ists, mystics, and political theorists rather 
than philosophers.” (ix) Dr. Graham seems to 
assume that philosophers should be system- 
builders, and such are the Ch‘eng brothers but 
not Confucius and Mencius. One might well 
wonder what Dr. Graham would call Socrates 
and the Pre-Socratics, the group of Greeks that 
every book on the history of Western philoso- 
phy begins with? At risk of uttering plati- 
tudes, it may be pointed out that the Neo- 
Confucianists were Neo-Confucianists, and that 
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“philosophy” etymologically means love of 
wisdom, with or without system-building. 

Y. P. Mer 
State University of lowa 


Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens. By Dretricn 
Secke Stuttgert: W. Kohlhammer, 1957. 
384. 169 illustrations on 68 plates and 35 
text illustrations. 


This is a most important and valuable 
contribution to the knowledge and under- 
standing of Far Eastern art. The author had 
previously published an excellent Grundziige 
der Buddhistischen Malerei, Teutsche Gesell- 
schaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, 
Tokyo, 1945, which is largely incorporated in 
the present volume. The latter fills a gap that 
has developed over the years since Anesaki 
published his Buddhist Art in its Relation to 
Buddhist Ideals in 1915. Mr. Seckel’s long 
years of study and research in Japan have 
qualified him for the undertaking of such a 
difficult task. At the same time, his first-hand 
experience in Japan is perhaps responsible for 
a bias or, at least, a strong emphasis in favor 
of Japanese art. Of the 169 illustrations, only 
42 show Chinese and 1 Korean material, as 
against 126 which reproduce Japanese works 
of art. This seems to make the book something 
different from what its title announces. In his 
preface, the author explains why he left out 
the Lamaist art of Tibet and Mongolia—but 
Lamaism did play a prominent role in China 
at least after the Yiian dynasty. As for China, 
he states that “not too much is left of the 
highest achievements from the flourishing pe- 
riods of Buddhist art” (p. 9), whereas Japan 
provides us “with an unbroken series of well- 
preserved examples from the beginnings of 
Buddhist culture down to its later period” (p. 
10). This is doubtless true. Enough is left, 
however, especially of Chinese sculpture, both 
in China and abroad to provide a more bal- 
anced selection of illustrations, 

But the main contribution is after all the 
text. And even though, here too, the author 
draws largely upon his wide and intimate 
knowledge of Japanese religious history, his 
interpretations are by and large valid also for 
China where the relevant sects originated. 

The first chapter deals with the basic re- 
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ligious and philosophical concepts underlying 
Buddhist art in China and Japan, as well as 
with the historical and sociological factors 
which influenced its development. This is 
followed by a chapter on iconography con- 
taining a lot of detailed information on the 
canons of proportion, on attributes, mudras 
and attitudes of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, of 
the Vidy4-rajas, of Devas, Yakshas and Pretas, 
of Arhats and disciples, priests and monks, 
on mandalas, on painted stories, on symbols 
and symbolic colors. 

Comments: Kuan-yin as a woman (p. 35) 
first appears in literature in later Sung times. 
The transformation probably was due to an 
identification of the Bodhisattva with a sea- 
farer’s and fishermen’s goddess of Southeast 
China whose cult was centered at the P‘u-t‘o- 
shan. The Fukien type with a bashlik over 
her head is mentioned in the 12th century 
(Eberhard, Volksmarchen, FFC 128). A fe- 
male kuan-yin appears in Jao-chou (Kiangsi) 
in 1196 (Eberhard, Lokalkulturen II, p. 929). 

When the author claims that Shaktism is 
practically unknown in East Asia (p. 35), the 
reviewer begs to disagree. Apart from Lama- 
ism, note the quotations from the Taoist 
physician Sun Szu-mo (died 682) in R. H. 
van Gulik, Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming 
Period, vol. I, p. 76 ff. and, especially, the 
remarks on the Tachikawa sect, a branch of 
the Shingon, founded by Ninkan (1057-1123) 
in van Gulik Lc. p. 85 ff. The tradition appears 
to be still alive in Japan. 

A chapter on architecture discusses the gen- 
eral plan and arrangement of the temple and 
that of its components, in particular of the 
hall (s) and the pagoda. In every case the 
religious-metaphysical connotation is given as 
well as historical and technical details, (with 
ground plans, cross sections, etc.). The chapter 
ends with an explanation of the iconology of 
Buddhist architecture. 

Concerning the origin and development of 
the curved roof (p. 64-5) the reviewer has 
some reservations. The curvature is certainly 
more apparent in South China, but at the 
same time all these buildings are of later date. 
The only buildings of T‘ang, Sung, Liao-Chin, 
and Yiian date we know are in the North; and 
the earlier they are, the straighter are their 
roofs. (v. Liang Szu-ch‘eng, Bulletin of the 
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Society for Research in Chinese Architecture, 
II-VIII, and A. Soper in L. Sickman and A. 
Soper, The Art and Architecture of China, 
1956). The Han dynasty evidence for the 
curved roof (from tomb models) will have to 
be re-evaluated in this context. The reviewer 
is not convinced that the neighboring “South- 
east Asian-Indonesian” style of architecture 
iafluenced this development but has no ex- 
planation himself. 

The chapter on sculpture is divided into 
“classes and tasks,” “materials and techniques,” 
“plastic formation” and “Buddhist sculptors.” 
The author explains the various possible “con- 
figurations” of cult images, their hieratic scal- 
ing, the concealing of small figures in their 
hollow inside or of the entire figure as a “secret 
Buddha” (the sacred or symbolic items inside 
the Seiryoji Shaka did not contain “dried-up 
viscera” but their reproduction in textile ma- 
terial); he talks about thrones, haloes and 
canopies, about isolated figures and shrines, 
about portraits, rock sculpture, votive steles, 
etc. An interesting thought worth investigating 
is the suggestion (p. 95) that the depth of a 
relief, the degree to which it approaches the 
full round, corresponds with the hieratic rank 
of the respective figure. 

The technique of covering the stone surface 
of a sculpture with paper which then was 
painted or gilded, is perhaps not as late as all 
that (p. 98). The late T‘ang stone figure of a 
monk (disciple) in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (acc. no. 52.41) is treated in this way. 
Modelling in clay or mud (p. 99) still was 
current in Yiian times (Yiian-tai hua-su chi; 
a chapter of the lost Ching-shih ta-tien of 1331, 
edited by Wang Kuo-wei). The dry-lacquer 
figure of a monk, dated 1099, is illustrated in 
Sirén Kinas Konst, fig. 120, dry-lacquer heads 
from the same period are in the Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City and in the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. Invention of the joint-block technique in 
wood sculpture used to be ascribed to Zéché or 
in any case to the rrth century; cp. note 69. 

The author points out that the degree of 
movement in a figure is largely determined by 
its religious character and rank; the same goes 
for the degree of “realism” (p. 104-5). The 
dominant frontality, the two-dimensional char- 
acter of East Asian sculpture, its emphasis on 
line and tendency towards a relief technique 
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are also interpreted from a religious or philo- 
sophical point of view (p. 106-7). The treat- 
ment of the human body is discussed at length 
(p. 108 ff), as well as that of expression (p. 
112 ff) and of the relationship between body 
and garment and of the latter’s function (p. 
116-7). The author finally explains (p. 118) 
how obvious differences in style can easily be 
misinterpreted as representing different phases 
of stylistic development in time, whereas they 
actually correspond to ontological categories. 

The chapter on painting again begins with 
a discussion of kinds of painting and of their 
subjects: wall paintings, mandalas, holy scenes, 
portraits of priests, patriarchs and donors, 
kakemono, embroideries and banners, screens, 
emakimono and iconographic model-drawings 
(zuzé-shd). Note the remarks on the intrusion 
of landscape into religious painting (p. 129, 
in connection with the portrait of Myé-, 
Japanese Exhibition No. 32) and on the de- 
velopment of the emakimono (p. 132-3) which 
is called “the most important border-zone 
between sacred and profane.” To this reviewer, 
the enchanting caricatures of the so-called Toba 
$5j5 scroll are not always so “liebenswiirdig” 
or “unschuldig-spielerisch” (charming, inno- 
cent-playful), especially when they depict vio- 
lence, bloodshed and homicide (p. 134). Nor 
does he follow Suzuki’s innocent interpretation 
of Samantabhadra as a courtesan (note 81). 
The author perhaps does not want to see the 
sometimes cruelly satirical element in Japanese 
art which runs all through from the Bandaina- 
gon scroll to the late woodcut prints. 

The discussion of techniques deals in detail 
with the wall paintings (in a kind of tempera 
technique, not al fresco), with early Japanese 
oil or lacquer painting, and with the use of 
gold in form of powder or of kirikane. The 
author, a specialist on the kirikane technique, 
claims that it has been used since the Asuka 
period. This reviewer is not familiar with any 
examples earlier than Heian. 

Under the heading of “pictorial formation” 
the author tells us about symmetry and com- 
position, about the “absolute” center of a 
picture which tends to correspond with heart 
or solar-plexus (cinnabar-field); about frontal- 
ity and diagonal composition as well as move- 
ment, once more in relation to ontological 
category. We are told about the treatment of 
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space and perspective and the conception of a 
“visionary space,” an ideal or symbolic space- 
cell (p. 143 ff.); about modelling or shading 
and its methods and meanings (p. 145-7), 
about the religious conception of light and 
luminosity, and finally about line, color and 
gold—always in relation with the religious 
character of the subject. From the passage 
dealing with “the Buddhist painter” we would 
like to quote the remark in an early Japanese 
text that, “in the artist’s and artisan’s creation, 
there is no I” (p. 156). 

The chapter dealing with the graphic arts 
speaks about illuminated sutras and sutra-fans, 
inscriptions and Siddham-signs, books painted, 
illustrated and magic formulas (dharani). The 
splendid scene at the beginning of the Vimala- 
kirti sutra of 1118 in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (p. 159) is painted in gold and rich 
colors. The next chapter discusses ritual uten- 
sils and their ornaments. 

A very important chapter follows, entitled 
“Principles of Formation.” Here the author 
once more tackles the basic inherent problems 
of Buddhist art in a comprehensive way. 
“Buddhist art is faced with the paradoxical 
task of giving a visual, phenomenal form to 
something principally non-phenomenal while, 
at the same time, transcending and preserving 
the phenomena, even (ful)—filling them with 
a deeper sense.” In this context, the author 
discusses “abstraction,” symbolism,” the “dec- 
orative” (with an important exegesis on the 
concept of shégon) and the “visionary.” 

The next chapter deals with “functions of 
the Buddhist work of art,” its approach by 
worship or meditation, etc., its relationship to 
magic or esthetics, its significance as an ex- 
pression of Buddhist philosophy. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on “stylistic change (or 
development).” Before analyzing and inter- 
preting the principal historical stylistic periods, 
the author discusses such subjects as originality 
versus tradition, the conception of time, etc.; 
finally the relationship to Central Asian, Indian 
and provincial Roman (Gandharan) art. He 
compares the stylistic sequences of Europe 
and the Far East and does not find the devel- 
opment to have run on really parallel lines. 
However, he sees in both areas a development 
from “archaic” to “classical” to “late (or 
post-) classical” which appears to be irreversi- 
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ble (rather like Thurnwald’s “irreversible ac- 
cumulation” of knowledge and techniques). 
He repeats his warning that the stylistic se- 
quence, the “time-style,” is being confused by 
a “type-style” of iconographical meaning. The 
“time-style” is further confused by provincial 
styles which lag behind in time; the reviewer 
has noticed this also in Japanese art (re p. 223). 

The last chapter deals with Zen Buddhism. 
After a short introduction into the principles 
of Zen, the author discusses “essence and 
function” ot Zen art, its differentiation from 
the European pantheist or deist use of the 
natural object as a symbc! and also from the 
traditional Buddhist character of art as a 
yantra (cult-object) and finally tries to inter- 
pret its proper function. He then deals with 
Zen architecture, including tea house and 
garden; Zen iconography including the role 
of nature; “manners of formation” discusses 
techniques, composition (asymmetry), relation 
to space as well as to brush line and ink. 
Everywhere, the author points out the funda- 
mentally different approach of Zen and Zen 
art, different in principle and in means, from 
traditional Buddhist art, while at the same 
time showing its complementary aspect (pp. 
229, 243, 245-6). 

Notes, bibliography and description of plates 
and text-figures are carefully done and show 
that the author is familiar with most of the re- 
cent Japanese and Western researchers. Wher- 
ever i.e. information is available on parts of a 
sculpture which are not of the same date with 
the main figure, it is supplied in the descrip- 
tion of the plates. There are two maps and a 
chronological table. 

The plates are carefully selected, though 
they do not always show what this reviewer 
would have liked to see; i.e., one of the two 
unique gilt bronze Wei dynasty Maitreya 
altar shrines, or the superb early dry lacquer 
Buddha, or the Vimalakirti sutra—all in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. On the other 
hand, they illustrate a number of not very 
well known objects and give many excellent 
details. An Index brings us to the end of this 
book, which deserves high praise and wide 
use. The latter would be greatly facilitated by 
an English translation. 

AscHwin Lippe 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan. By 
Tuomas Situ. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 250. $5.00. 


One of the peculiar conditions under which 
the Western student of the Japanese scene must 
work is that many of the studies on which he 
must rely have been produced by historians 
of the Marxist school. And not only have the 
materials been selected by this school, but most 
problems of Japanese history, especially Toku- 
gawa and Meiji history, have been defined in 
Marxist concepts. There is no way out of the 
predicament. The current Marxist interpreta- 
tion is that the Meiji Restoration was the 
result of ar. absolutist alliance between certain 
strata of the peasantry and lower samurai. 
Consequently, historians of this persuasion see 
as their chief task the explanation of the nature 
and origins of this alliance. Since the Second 
World War this theoretical orientation has 
given rise to a tremendous spate of research, 
much of it of an extremely high quality, on 
the class structure of the Tokugawa village. In 
this book Professor Smith has used the results 
of this research—as well as those of his own— 
to trace the evolution of Tokugawa village 
structure. In doing so Professor Smith has 
produced a work which in its detail, scope 
and objectives is unique in the Western litera- 
ture on East Asia. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer this is essential reading not only for 
those who wish to understand Japan, but 
also for others who are studying comparable 
changes in other societies. 

Like Sir Henry Maine’s classic work on 
ancient law, Professor Smith is describing, 
essentially, the transition from a society based 
on status to one based on contract. He asks, 
in effect, how the cake of custom of early 
Tokugawa peasant society was broken. To’ 
arrive at an answer he first describes the tra- 
dition-bound society of the early seventeenth 
century, the baseline of his study. In this soci- 
ety the basic pattern of farming (tezukuri) 
was one in which putative kinship groups— 
extended families consisting of a main house 
surrounded by its branch houses and he- 
reditary servants (fudai)—worked their land 
jointly within the cooperative structure (ky- 
6détai) of the village. Politically, economically, 
socially, and ceremonially, these families were 
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the dominant elites. In this society economic 
behavior was determined by social and not by 
economic forces, 

In the second stage the landholdings of some 
branch houses and some hereditary servants 
became separate from those of the main house, 
the branch houses becoming small holders and 
the hereditary servants becoming nago (heredi- 
tary retainers). The two were different legally, 
yet both continued to be dependent on the 
main house for their tools, animals, fertilizer, 
water, and various forms of indirect compen- 
sation, in short, for their survival. As a result, 
the earlier elites still continued to dominate 
the life of the village. 

The third stage, which Professor Smith 
describes as having only begun as the Toku- 
gawa period drew to a close, saw the trans- 
formation of the forms described above into 
various forms of landlord-tenant (kosaku) re- 
lations. The crucial factors contributing to this 
change were technological improvements in 
agriculture, the emergence of handicraft in- 
dustries, and the rising cost of labor. These 
factors favored the small holder. Consequently, 
small holders became independent, nago be- 
came tenants, hereditary servants became /6- 
kénin working for a yearly wage, and large 
holdings were broken up into tenant plots. 
These changes gave rise to a rationalization of 
personal relations in the village, to a peasantry 
whose economic behavior was determined 
largely by economic and not social forces. This 
in turn led to rapid changes in landholdings, 
to the overthrow of traditional elites, and to 
political conflict in the villages. Of course, the 
above three stages are not discrete: in any one 
area they overlapped, and in the country as a 
whole the author sees a differential rate of 
evolution depending on the proximity of any 
given area to the market. 

This is very exciting reading; the above 
summary in no way does justice to the great 
detail and wealth of illustrations which the 
book contains. It is also a book which has, so 
to speak, succeeded to a considerable degree 
in transcending the rather narrow theoretical 
orientation of the materials on which it is 
based. In his conclusion Professor Smith lays 
as much emphasis on the conservative role 
which the peasant village played in the forma- 
tion of modern Japan as he does on its revolu- 
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tionary potential. This contrasts sharply with 
the Marxist interpretation which sees peasant 
“energy” as the motive force in the Restora- 
tion. On the other hand, I feel that the author’s 
etiological preoccupation with the market is 
somewhat too exclusive. Two examples will 
suffice: 


1) Professor Smith describes the conflict be- 
tween a member of the traditional village elite 
whose landholdings had shrunk from 56.887 
koku yield in 1643 to 6.527 Roku yield in 1819, 
and one Takezaemon, an “immigrant,” whose 
holdings had risen to 224 koku yield and who 
had 109 tenants. That the latter eventually 
triumphed over the former is not surprising. 
Yet, for a satisfactory analysis it is important 
to show why it took so long and how it oc- 
curred. It is significant that the conflict came 
to a head over a question of seating at the vil- 
lage shrine. Ritual reflects social structure. The 
traditional elite were in a speciql relation to 
the village deity, and were thus supported, to 
a certain extent, by the complex of religious 
values existing in the village. For Takezaemon 
to rise thus required a shift or change in cer- 
tain religious forms. Economic change does 
not automatically produce social change. There 
were many interdependent areas in Tokugawa 
society and change cannot be explained in 
terms of a single variable. (Professor Smith 
seems to recognize this in the first part of the 
book but loses sight of it in the second.) 


2)Village structure was not solely a matter of 
peasant elites. Juridical structure and han 
policy were also significant in determining the 
pattern of change in the Tokugawa village. 
Some small holders, for example, were not 
branch houses of larger extended families in 
origin and did have a voice in determining 
taxes within the village council. An extreme 
example of han influence is Saga where a pro- 
gram of land redistribution was actually car- 
ried out, but, in every area han policy on mat- 
ters such as taxation, government monopolies, 
village government, and so on, influenced both 
the structure of political power and the pattern 
of economic growth. The presence of gdshi in 
the villages of Tosa and Satsuma must also have 
influenced the form of village government. 
This remains, nevertheless, a challenging 
book. That so much ground should have been 
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covered in a pioneering work is a major 
achievement; Professor Smith has added a new 
dimension to our understanding of Japanese 
history. 

AvserT Craic 


Harvard University 


Genesis of the Meiji Government in Japan 
1868-1871. By Rosert A. Wison. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in His- 
tory, Vol. 56. Berkeley & Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957. iv, 
149. Appendixes, Notes, Bibliography, In- 
dex. $3.00. 


In any examination of the great mass of 
careful historical research of the type now be- 
ing carried on in diverse fields by American 
scholars, one wonders whether the meticulous- 
ness of these studies has resulted in a kind of 
intellectual expansiveness which has been be- 
coming increasingly all-encompassing in in- 
verse proportion to the minutiae under inves- 
tigation. In other words, does the researcher 
who has found the needle in the haystack have 
the presumptive right to proceed to character- 
ize the haystack itself? 

Such a question once again occurred to this 
reviewer in reading Prof. Wilson’s very careful 
examination of the changes in the political 
structure of the Meiji government from 1868 
to 1871. The chronological evolution of the 
several governmental transformations of those 
years is all laid before us in a proper scholarly 
format. This study thus adds to that growing 
body of knowledge about those fateful years 
of “Japan’s emergence as a modern state,” 
and Prof. Wilson’s book can now safely re- 
place on my book shelf the dated but charm- 
ingly written Constitutional Development of 
Japan, 1853-1881 by Tenaga Toyokichi, pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins Press back in 1891 
(and, incidentally, not noted in Dr. Wilson’s 
bibliography). 

Yet having presented this series of structural 
and functional changes to us, Prof. Wilson 
has felt compelled to try to analyze the mo- 
tives behind these changes. Here it is quite 
evident that the author was, perhaps through 
lack of adequate information (witness the 
paucity of footnotes), forced to speculate 
rather broadly. Certainly we are interested in 
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the results of his speculation, but we are also 
entitled to have that which is Wilsonian imagi- 
nativeness so labeled. Too often the author’s 
motivational postulations are attributed to 
amorphous “leaders,” vague but “significant 
officials” or an unspecified though “important 
segment of opinion.” That the writer faced a 
dilemma in explaining the reasons for the gov- 
ernmental shifts he describes (and those of 
us who have worked in this period of Japanese 
history can only offer Prof. Wilson compas- 
sionate sympathy) is evident by such state- 
ments as the following: “It is difficult to say, 
however, how fully the new leaders of Japan 
understood religion as a potential instrument 
of social control” (p. 22). “The origin of the 
idea that, in the national interest, feudal ten- 
ure of land had to be abandoned is difficult 
to determine” (p. 88). 

In contrast to this type of candid and per- 
fectly understandable admission, one finds such 
statements as the following: “Most Japanese 
who took part in politics were troubled by the 
dual source of influence and longed for a 
single government to which they could give 
their allegiance” (p. 4). “Many thoughtful 
Japanese attempted to assess the requirements 
of the changed political situation” (p. 5). How 
many? How thoughtful? Who? “It must not 
be assumed . . . that there was a lack of initia- 
tive on the part of the people themselves” 
(p. 60). But on page 5 Prof. Wilson told us: 
“Most of the Japanese were merely observers 
of the struggle.” One can only ask what 
“people” are being described on page 60 who 
were excluded from his definition on page 5. 

The appendixes which provide lists of the 
personnel who served in the various offices of 
the Meiji government in the years studied are 
extremely valuable. One could have wished, 
however, for the inclusion of characters not 
only for the names listed but for the myriad 
terms given in the body of the text. 

Grant K. GoopMan 
State University of New York 


Japan and Communist China. By SHao Cxuanc 
Leno. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1959. ii, 130. Appendices. $3.25. 


This compact volume provides a convenient 
and comprehensive reference on the topic. In 
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discussing the various aspects of non-govern- 
mental diplomacy, trade relations, repatriation 
programs, and the attitudes of the Japanese 
toward mainland China, the author has well 
summarized the current accounts and opinions 
in the newspapers, a few books and booklets, 
and to a lesser extent some periodical articles, 
in both Chinese and Japanese language, which 
are not generally available in this country. The 
value of the book is further enhanced by the 
appendices: a chronology of events, the texts 
of the successive unofficial Sino-Japanese trade 
agreements, and that of the joint communi- 
ques. Although some “interviews,” presumably 
with leading Japanese figures, are claimed in 
the Preface, none of the results is explicitly 
noticeable in the text. 

The central question is the trade which 
Japan desires to have and by which Peking 
hopes to detach Japan in some measure from 
its alliance with the United States. The non- 
governmental agreements and the drives to- 
ward official ties, reflecting the divergent mo- 
tives on both sides, have not been too success- 
ful. In discussing the prospects and particularly 
the practical limitations of the Sino-Japanese 
trade (pp. 64-68), the author correctly takes 
a dim view. However, his conclusion (pp. 126- 
130) predicts the Japanese policy to be “neu- 
tralist” in a sense, with more friendly relation- 
ships and some increase in trade with main- 
land China, while maintaining its manifold 
ties with the United States; even not to the 
exclusion of a rosy speculation that Tokyo 
may exercise some moderating influence upon 
Peking and perhaps serve as a bridge between 
Peking and Washington. This projection is of 
course not supported by the limited scope and 
sources of the book. 

As the author has not used a number of 
relevant analyses available in English, the read- 
ers will be well advised to consult them, par- 
ticularly C. Martin Wilbur, “Japan and the 
Rise of Communist China,” in Japan between 
East and West (New York, 1957), ed. Hugh 
Borton. 

James T. C. Lrv 
University of Pittsburgh 


Hokusai. By J. Hitter. New York: Phaidon 
Press, reissue, 1957. 136. Colored and 
Monochrome Plates. $8.50. 
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It has been only one hundred and ten years 
since Hokusai’s death in 1849 and already 
without doubt more has been written about 
him in Western languages than of any other 
artist of Japan. How can we account for the 
extreme popularity of this master? The an- 
swer can be found in part by a careful reading 
of the study of him written by Mr. Hillier. 

It may appear unusual to review a book al- 
most four years after its publication but since 
as a total work it offers a definite contribution 
to our understanding of the artist this is justi- 
fied. The standard procedure of treating 
Hokusai has been to present a brief biographi- 
cal survey and integrate it with illustrations 
from a few of his works. Hillier follows this 
plan in general. He divides the artist’s life 
roughly into six stages which he links closely 
to a particular variety of work. This can be 
done for the earlier periods but as the artist’s 
life progresses it becomes more and more dif- 
ficult. Hokusai was an amazingly prolific and 
versatile man. He often returned to an earlier 
style, and it is an error to compartmentalize 
him in terms of a particular work or style. 

The author traces Hokusai’s development 
with caution and in a manner superior to many 
of his predecessors. He has included many 
works by the artist which have long remained 
obscure to the public. The story in the manner 
he relates it, as is true of most publications 
produced for popular appeal, is not without 
error and at times is lacking in documentation. 
He supports theories that have little acceptance 
among scholars of ukiyoe. One of these is his 
belief that Hokusai was the son of the mirror 
maker Nakajima Ise rather than of an un- 
known man of the Kawamura family. It is 
now generally accepted that the latter is true 
and that at the age of 4 or 5 he was adopted 
by the former. Support for this theory is to be 
found in the standard Hokusai reference works 
Hokusai den by lijima Hanjiré and Hokusai 
ron by Narazaki Muneshige. 

The first period that Hillier discusses in- 
cludes the artist’s youth and continues beyond 
his departure from the studio of Shunshé un- 
til his use of the name Hyakurin Séri in 1795. 
It is reported by Narazaki, however, that 
Hokusai made use of the Hishikawa Séri 
name as early as 1789, but no documentation 
exists for this. 
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The second period used by the author ex- 
tends from 1796-1800 and is marked by the 
predominance of surimono. This is a subject 
rarely touched upon by others and Hillier’s 
inclusion of it is to be praised. 

The third period deals with the illustrations 
produced by Hokusai for the albums of comic 
odes, the kydka; and covers from 1798-1806. 
Thus we see it overlaps slightly with the for- 
mer. It also is noted for the artist's Chashin- 
gura series. The influence of other artists such 
as Kiyonaga, Utamaro, Shiba Kékan and 
others is pointed out by Hillier as he relates 
the story. 

The production of a profuse number of 
book illustration including the Manga and 
Shashin Gafu distinguish the fourth period, 
1807-1819. This particular chapter is supple- 
mented by a very useful list of some 207 books 
illustrated by Hokusai and arranged in chron- 
ological order which is included by the author 
at the conclusion of the volume. This list con- 
tains valuable statistics concerning each vol- 
ume. 

During the years 1820-1832 Hokusai de- 
voted himself to the production of landscape 
and bird and flower print scenes. His attention 
was directed to Mt. Fuji and the Thirty Six 
Views of Fuji appeared as a set. Waterfalls, 
bridges, flowers, and birds also attracted his 
attention. The pattern established in this the 
fifth period continued into the last era, which 
extended from 1830 to 1849 and during which 
he produced such masterpieces as the Hundred 
Views of Fuji and the Poems of 100 Master 
Poets as Explained by a Wet Nurse. 

Hillier tells the story of the development of 
Hokusai’s style in the woodblock media well. 
He falters when he approaches the artist’s 
paintings and drawings. The majority of these 
are in the Freer Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, Massachusetts. The author has never 
been able to study these and most of them have 
not been placed on public view for over 50 
years. To truly understand Hokusai one must 
know his brush. The prints indicate his power 
but we must remember they are but his designs 
engraved and piinted by others. To consider 
them his final work would be an error. Only 
his paintings or sketches are true products of 
his brush. Mr. Hillier could have made an 
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even more valuable contribution had he ex- 
amined these thoroughly to give us a total 
picture of the artist. 

As in any work there are a number of typo- 
graphical errors, and the form of romanization 
used can be questioned in terms of the Hep- 
burn standards usually followed. In addition 
to this some of the translations of the titles of 
the illustrated books are, as the author ex- 
plains, quite free and arbitrary. The book con- 
tains a short glossary and bibliography as well 
as the forementioned list of illustrated books. 
It is unfertunate that there is no index. We 
must remember that this volume on Hokusai 
was written for popular consumption. It con- 
tains many illustrations of good quality rarely 
reproduced prior to this, although the color 
plates are far from true. From it we can learn 
much of a period and an art which was 
so important a part of the life of Edo. 

H. P. Stern 
Freer Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. 


The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism. By 
Antornette K. Gorpon. (Revised Edi- 
tion) Rutland, Vermont & Tokyo, Japan: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. xxxi, 
131. Illustrations, two in color, Bibliogra- 
phy, Index. $12.50. 


Students of “things Tibetan” will welcome 
the reappearance of the Iconography, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1939. The new 
edition has an extremely pleasing format, il- 
lustrations of surprising clarity even to minute 
detail, large type, and a binding of luxurious 
silk. In short, we have here a working tool 
with all the elegance of a showpiece or col- 
lector’s item. 

Mrs. Gordon has worked out a system 
whereby even the uninitiated may identify a 
wide number of figures appearing in Tibetan 
religious art. Her orderly sequence of material 
marches from Terms, Illustrations of Objects, 
Symbols, Mudras (hand positions), dsanas and 
vahanas (\eg-position and supports or “ve- 
hicles”), through Types of Paintings, Classifi- 
cations, a Key to Identification of Sacred Im- 
ages, Identification-Examples with questions 
and answers, to specific details on the various 
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classes of beings appearing on painting or as 
images. She concludes with illustrations of and 
brief comment upon the Narthang theng-kas 
—thirty-one paintings illustrating episodes from 
the lives of the Buddha (the familiar Jatakas). 

However, as a working tool the book suffers 
from its very fine “machining.” Here is no 
possibility of quickly shuffling pages, as with 
a loose-leaf format. Consequently, much of the 
flexibility which the would-be interpreter des- 
perately needs is absent. If the novice starts 
with the grossest details, he must consult the 
key to identification based on details of orna- 
ments and garments (p. 39-43), then turn 
back to the charts and illustrations of hand- 
positions and symbols, then go forward again 
to the special deity or personage involved. 

The “identification examples” (p. 45-48) are 
the point at which to test the usefulness of the 
work before striking out on unknown material. 
However, some minor problems arise here. 
For example, one works with Mrs. Gordon 
through the example facing p. 45, and happily 
arrives at the proper conclusions: a form with 
eleven heads and eight arms, with various 
special identifying features, is a form of Avalo- 
kitesvara. Fine! Then one proceeds to the 
special Avalokitesvara section (p. 64-67), where 
form #16 indicates “Merciful Lord.” Every- 
thing checks. But return to page 45 where the 
answer reads “Aryavalokitesvara . . . called 
the Merciful Lord,” recheck Aryavalokitesvara 
on p. 67 again (#18 and #19), and discover 
that + 18 reports a form with eleven heads, but 
22 arms, and #19 eleven heads and 1000 arms. 
This shakes one! There is no explanation of 
why this conflict exists, unless the Merciful 
Lord form (316) is an anonymous form of 
Aryavalokitesvara. 

This, of course, is really quite picayune, but 
does point up some of the minor deficiences 
in the book for the non-specialist who wishes 
to use it as intended—to check unknown Ti- 
betan art works for indentification and gen- 
eral information on the object/deity. More 
specifically, the non-specialist must be alert for 
unexplained slight discrepancies in terminol- 
ogy—for example, Mahasiddha is equated with 
Great Magicians in one place, with Great 
Sorcerers in another. The unwary and slightly- 
informed might assume that these are two 
different groups. 
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A last carping word: there are slight, but 
annoying (to the specialist) errors in the terse 
discussion of the origin of Buddhism and 
Lamaism, such as attributing the Mongol term 
“Khutukhtu” (p. 6) to the Tibetan, then us- 
ing a Chinese transcription “Hutuktu” (same 
page). The title Khutukhtu was one given by 
the Manchus to those incarnations who were 
recognized as politically important. The trans- 
literation of Chang-cha should be read as the 
more familiar Chinese form Chang-chia (Tib. 
\Car.gs-skya). 

Mrs. Gordon also perpetuates the pretty but 
somewhat discredited myth of Buddhism be- 
ing introduced by the two wives of “Song-tsen 
Gam-po” (p. 5) and gives the date of ca. A.D. 
747 for Padmasambhava being summoned to 
Tibet. Most current authoritative sources would 
place the event about fifty years later. 

However, for the specialist and non-special- 
ist, the value of this work lies in its aids to 
identification of Tibetan sacred images, not in 
its brief and somewhat pedestrian historical 
introduction. The minor criticisms and cor- 
rections made here are only an indication of 
the very positive contribution to the field of 
Tibetan scholarship. 

Rosert J. Miter 
University of Wisconsin 


The Hispanization of the Philippines, Spanish 
Aims and Filipino Responses 1500-1700. 
By Joun Leppy Puetan. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1959. xi, 218. 
Notes, Bibliographical Essay, Index. $4.00. 


This is a concise, pointed monograph based 
on original materials in Spain, the Philippines 
and the United States. It is excellent. It is as 
valuable for its notes and bibliographical essay 
as for its meticulous analysis of the process of 
Hispanization of the Philippines. It is a study 
in “ethno-history,” a delicious blending of his- 
tory and anthropology with a dash of eco- 
nomics and political science. 

The author has made provocative compari- 
sons of Spain in America and Spain in the 
Orient. His knowledge of Latin America has 
enriched his interpretation of Spain in the 
Philippines. It invites further investigation of 
institutions and behavior patterns of Latin 
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America and the Philippines, which have un- 
dergone comparable historical modifications. 

The book is divided into three parts: a de- 
scription of two peoples, Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos; a diagnosis of the spread of Catholicism; 
and an analysis of Hispanization upon Land 
Politics and Society. 

The first part is fairly orthodox, with a 
sprinkling of cogent original observations. 
The second part is penetrating, sympathetic 
and well-balanced. It emphasizes difficulties of 
regular and secular clergy, recognizes their 
abuses, and gives full credit for their achieve- 
ments. Their number was pitifully inadequate 
for the liberation of the infidels and they 
needed fifty years of intensive missionary ac- 
tivity to lay the foundations of Philippine 
Christianity. Even then the Philippinization of 
Spanish Catholicism required unusual cere- 
monial and emotional adaptations. 

The third part of the book traces the effects 
of Hispanization on the exploitation of la- 
bor; the gradual ecological and demographic 
changes issuing from the conquest; the influ- 
ences of Spain on language and social make-up; 
and the consequences to the Philippines of 
the acculturation to Spanish political usages. 
Venality and bossism at the village level during 
Spanish times when expanded to the national 
level became one of the major barriers to sound 
democratic growth. 

In retrospect, Dr. Phelan feels that Filipino 
adjustment to Hispanization was of an orderly 
variety, without extraordinary demoralization 
and confusion, with a minimum of psycho- 
logical and physical damage. “As a direct con- 
sequence of Spanish colonization, the Fili- 
pinos are unique for being the only Oriental 
people profoundly and consistently influenced 
by Occidental culture for the last four cen- 
turies” (p. 161). 

As a sequel one hopes for an equally schol- 
arly analysis of “The Americanization of the 
Philippines”, and perhaps a contemporary study 
on the “Filipinization of the Philippines.” 

Craupe A. Buss 
Stanford University 


The Commonwealth Economy In Southeast 
Asia. By T. H. Sircocx. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1959, xvii, 259. Reading 
list, Index. $4.00. 
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This useful little book is the tenth in a con- 
tinuing series of publications under the aus- 
pices of the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center. Like the others in the series, 
it consists of lectures given by the author 
while visiting Duke, as well as of two other 
articles, one dealing with Malaya and the 
European Common Market, and the other 
with “The Determinants of Development.” 

Professor Silcock, who has taught economics 
for a number of years at the University of 
Malaya, uses the term “Commonwealth econ- 


‘omy in Southeast Asia” to refer specifically 


to the economies of Malaya, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo. 
From a descriptive viewpoint, his main con- 
cern is with this area, but he also comments 
freely on a larger context and on such larger 
issues as the Colombo Plan, development prob- 
lems elsewhere in Southeast Asia, U. S. eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, and the im- 
pact of the European Common Market on 
Malaya. 

If most of the issues he deals with are fa- 
miliar ones, Professor Silcock nevertheless had 
a number of unfamiliar things to say about 
them. In this category are his comments on 
the scope of Malaya’s recent investment in 
replantings of rubber land with strains yielding 
three times as much as the older varieties, and 
on the sharply different impact of this replant- 
ing program on different classes of producers: 
the less efficient estates and the larger small- 
holdings are favored at the experise of the 
more efficient estates and the tiny smallhold- 
ings (pp. 9-12). Touching on obstacles to 
economic development in Sarawak, he notes 
the adverse effect of the extended-family sys- 
tem on capital formation “because it sets a 
pattern of living in which accumulation . . . 


‘is not easy,” (pp. 26-27). On the subject of 


entrepreneurship, Silcock expresses the view 
that Malaya’s development “suffers from an 
excess rather than a deficiency of enterprise,” 
(p. 128 ff.). What he means by this is that, 
especially among the Chinese community, there 
tend to be too many small enterprises and not 
enough large ones. This he ascribes to the 
lack of a “spirit of professionalism” which pre- 
vents specialization of the entrepreneurial func- 
tion and its coordination, along with other 
specialized functions, in larger-scale indigenous 
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enterprises capable of achieving economies of 
scale and more rapid growth. 

Turning to the rest of the British Common- 
wealth, Silcock suggests that it can assist the 
development of the Southeast Asian members 
in many ways: by stimulating and providing 
technical assistance and research, by continu- 
ing the planning work of the Colombo Plan 
and developing other organs of consultation 
below the Ministerial level, by helping to work 
out coordinated transport plans for the Com- 
monwealth as a whole, and by preferential 
commercial treatment for the underdeveloped 
members of the Commonwealth by the more 
developed members, (p. 146 ff.). (On the last 
point, Professor Silcock doesn’t seem to be 
aware of a conflict between what he is urging 
and his otherwise marked predisposition in 
favor of a freely functioning market.) 

In his final chapter on “Determinants of 
Development,” Silcock is generally gloomy 
about Southeast Asia’s prospects for escaping 
from the Malthusian trap without “drastic 
redistributive taxation” resulting in vastly ex- 
panded “free international transfer of re- 
sources” from richer to poorer countries, (pp. 
195-196). But he is aware that capital is not 
the whole story, and is no less vocal in stress- 
ing the importance for Southeast Asia’s devel- 
opment of overcoming the rigidity and im- 
mobility of its social structure. 

In the midst of these sober reflections on 
sober subjects, one charming vignette should 
not go unnoticed, Commenting on the incon- 
gtuities and unevenness of development among 
the Iban people of Sarawak, Silcock observes 
impassively: “It is a matter of some interest 
for the traveler to find dried human heads 
hanging at one end of a long-house and to 
see a number of modern outboard motors 
stored at the other,” (p. 26). 


Cuaries Wo tr, Jr. 
The RAND Corporation 


Indigenous Political Systems of Western Ma- 
laya. By J. M. Guturcx. London School 
of Economics Monographs on Social An- 
thropology No. 17. London: The Athlone 
Press, University of London, 1958. 151. 
Maps, Diagrams, Tables, Appendix, Ab- 
breviations and References, Index. 253. 
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Mr. Gullick is a social anthropologist. By 
studying historical documents, he secks to pre- 
sent an analysis of Malay society and political 
institutions chiefly in Perak, Selangor, and 
Negri Sembilan about 1870, just prior to Brit- 
ish intervention in the Malay States. His major 
thesis is that the 15th century Malacca Sul- 
tanate was the heroic age in Malay history 
and its prestige was such that the nineteenth 
century Sultanates still retained some of its 
political values and much of its administrative 
organization. The Malacca Sultanate was, how- 
ever, a city-state with a sea port economy. Po- 
litical power was centralized, and the Sultan 
was autocratic. The Sultanates of the mid-r19th 
century, in contrast, had sparse, dispersed popu- 
lations and economies dependent on agricul- 
ture and particularly on mining. Their politi- 
cal systems were decentralized in fact if not in 
name. Inability to collect a full measure of 
taxes and otherwise to adapt the Malacca sys- 
tem to the wider area and changed economic 
circumstances caused royal authority to be 
weak and to have little more than symbolic 
importance. Real power belonged to territorial 
chiefs. 

The Sultans and the chiefs together com- 
posed the ruling class in a society sharply 
divided into the rulers and the ruled. Mem- 
bers of the ruling class owed their positions to 
descent and a long-standing association with 
the locality they ruled. They virtually monop- 
olized leadership in all aspects of life. But 
divisions existed among them. There were 
royal and non-royal lineages and “outsiders.” 
Within and between lineages, competition for 
offices was keen, and over-all was a preoccupa- 
tion with maintaining status. Cleavages some- 
times led to warfare resulting in political and 
economic chaos. Centrifugal forces were, how- 
ever, offset by centripetal forces. These con- 
sisted of political alliances, marriages almost 
exclusively within the ruling class, and most 
important the sharing of values and traditions 
of the Malacca Sultanate or some other illus- 
trious origin. The political system never dis- 
integrated. No one ever sought to abolish the 
Sultanate, for it was the means by which 
status was recognized. 

The book has numerous conclusions and ob- 
servations some of which challenge the inter- 
pretations of older British authors generaliz- 
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ing about political institutions and conditions 
in the Malay States prior to the British arrival. 
Debt slavery and the corvée, for example, may 
not have been so onerous, and the rule of the 
Malay chiefs may not have always been op- 
pressive. The broadest conclusion is that the 
political system was compatible with Malay 
tradition and culture and with the organiza- 
tion of Malay society. 

The author has obtained some interesting 
insights by applying sociological tools to his- 
torical records. The records are mainly official 
reports and informal notes made by such 
British officers as Hugh Clifford, William Max- 
well, and Frank Swettenham, who served in 
the States from 1874. For the author’s purpose 
these documents sometimes leave something 
to be desired. He has, however, used them 
critically. Besides his training as a social an- 
thropologist, Mr. Gullick brings to his work 
several years’ experience as a British civil serv- 
ant in Malaya and what appears to be an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Malays. 

Sociological analysis of historical records 
probably has its limits. But it is fruitful work. 
And Mr. Gullick has definitely made the 
most of the documents. The book is a valuable 
contribution to knowledge of the Malays. It 
will be particularly useful to the historian or 
political scientist who may someday attempt 
to fit Mr. Gullick’s work into an historical 
study, linking the Malay political system of the 
1870's to its more distant origins and to its 
subsequent and contemporary forms. 

J. Norman ParMER 
Northern Illinois University 


Sources of Indian Tradition. Compiled by Wa. 
THeEoporeE DE Bary, STEPHEN Hay, Roar 
Weer and Anprew Yarrow. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. xv, 96r. 
Map, Chronologies, Indic Word List, Bib- 
liography, Index. $7.50. 


This is a book which is in many respects dis- 
appointing. Both scholar and layman are led 
to expect much from it, for it promises an in- 
troduction to the major traditions of thought 
which have contributed to the shaping of the 
civilizations of India and Pakistan, together 
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with extensive commentary and fresh transla- 
tions. The effort to bring before the Western 
reader “sources of Indian thought” is in itself 
a worthy if ambitious undertaking. But when 
one has struggled through these often poorly 
organized and sometimes poorly informed 
pages, he can only report—although not with- 
out reluctance—that the volume, on the whole, 
cannot be said to have fulfilled its promise. 

As would be expected in a work to which so 
many have contributed,’ the quality of the of- 
ferings is uneven. The commentary and intro- 
ductory passages display by turns erudition, 
naivete, and shallow scholarship. The great 
traditions surveyed in the first third of this 
compilation—here organized under “Brahman- 
ism,” “Jainism and Buddhism,” and “Hindu- 
ism”—have been presented to the Western 
reader in other works with which the present 
work invites comparison. It must be said 
that these sections are on the whole far less 
satisfying than the work edited by Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, A 
Source Book in Indian Philosophy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957). 

The background study to Part Four, “Islam 
in Medieval India,” is incisive and stimulating. 
One may, however, quarrel with the author’s 
hypothesis that despite the many factors in 
evidence (which he enumerates) that a cul- 
tural assimilation was in process between 
Hindu and Muslim, “cultural apartheid was 
the dominant ideal in Medieval India in de- 
fault of cultural victory.” The failure of edu- 
cated Hindus or educated Muslims to accept 
“cultural coexistence as a natural prelude to 
cultural assimilation” does not preclude the 
possibility—or even the likelihood—of such a 
development. One may speculate that had the 
British not supplanted the Muslim at the top 
of the administrative hierarchy, ultimately to 
form a communal triangle, the cultural as- 
similation for which there was already con- 
siderable evidence in Medieval India, might 
have achieved fruition. The author has dis- 
claimed the need to make political interpreta- 
tion of the historical and religious writings 


1 Special contributors include A. L. Basham, R. N. 
Dandekar, Peter Hardy, I. H. Qureshi, V. Raghavan 
and J. B. Harrison. 
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which he has selected. The apolitical approach 
has resulted in the over-emphasis of the ideal 
on the one hand, and on the other, in a ten- 
dency to underestimate the political objectives 
of the early Muslim historians. 

Following a short section on Sikhism, the 
remainder of the book treats of modern India 
and Pakistan. To justify the devotion of al- 
most 400 pages to the modern period in a 
work on “Sources of Indian Tradition,” the 
editors might have been expected to work 
through their materials in such a way that the 
traditional patterns in contemporary India and 
Pakistan would be made meaningful. In rais- 
ing some serious questions about the conclud- 
ing section, this reviewer is not unmindful of 
the difficulties posed by such a task. However, 
the extracts selected to represent the modern 
period as well as the interpretative material 
leave much to be desired. 

The two chapters on the Muslim Revival 
and Pakistan fail to take into account a funda- 
mental struggle over the interpretation of Is- 
lamic polity which was only deepened by the 
abortive Khilafat movement. As for contem- 
porary Pakistan, the reader is left to wonder 
about such controversies as that raised with 
regard to the concept of an Islamic State. 

To attempt an explication of recent Indian 
history without a more insightful presentation 
of the transforming role of Gandhi than is here 
attempted is to fail at the task of understand- 
ing contemporary India. Perhaps an even 
greater weakness lies in the effort to reveal 
“Six Paths to India’s Future.” The inclusion 
of writings from J. C. Kumarappa and Romesh 
Thapar is no less astonishing than the omission 
of examples of the thought of Asoka Mehta 
and Jayaprakash Narayan. It is startling to be 
told that Jawaharlal Nehru was drawn into 
politics because “his father’s position as leading 
Moderate in the Indian National Congress 
made the attraction an irresistible one.” It is 
scarcely less surprising that the quotations from 
Nehru, although assembled under the rubric 
of paths to the future, include nothing more 
recent than 1949—that is to say nothing has 
been selected from the writings and speeches 
of the Prime Minister of India since the adop- 
tion of the Indian Constitution. 

In the section on Vinoba an opportunity has 
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been lost for presenting an examination of the 
process by which ancient Indian tradition is 
currently undergoing transformation. A con- 
cise presentation of Vinoba’s views is ad- 
mittedly difficult. For one thing, the movement 
which he leads is in process of development 
and Vinoba is perceptibly growing with it. 
For another, he usually speaks extemporane- 
ously and has not always been fortunate in the 
English translations of his remarks. It is curi- 
ous that the editors have cited Vinoba from a 
Communist excerpt, particularly when a full 
text of this speech was available in the Eco- 
nomic Review (a fortnightly publication of the 
All-India Congress Committee, volume IX [25 
May 1957], pp. 26-33). In the full text we find 
that Vinoba said: “The Puranist is a past— 
Satya-Yugavadi and the Communist is a future 
Satya-Yugavadi. But the Sarvodayite is a pres- 
ent Satya-Yugakari. Please note that I have not 
used the word Vadi but Kari. . . .” This dis- 
tinction between vadi and kari which Vinoba 
specifically asks his hearers to note is exactly 
the distinction between the Marxist philosophy 
of history (and economic determinism) and the 
Gandhian philosophy of attention to the prob- 
lems of the moment and emphasis on means 
(anti-determinism). 

A major failure of the book lies in its con- 
fusing organization. In addjtion to the difficulty 
sometimes experienced in distinguishing text 
from commentary, the reader is also all too 
often required to refer to the bibliography for 
the date of publication of the work excerpted, 
to the table of contents to identify the com- 
mentator, and to the beginning of the part in 
question to place an excerpt in time. Even 
after this effort, the reader may be left in 
doubt as to whether a translation he is read- 
ing has been published before or was freshly 
done for this compilation. 

This reviewer undertook to read this hand- 
somely bound volume with some understand- 
ing of the editorial difficulties necessarily en- 
tailed in such an extensive compilation. Not- 
withstanding the occasional insightful passages 
and the erudition displayed by several con- 
tributors, it must be said that the volume has 
failed to fulfill the expectations it had aroused. 

Joan V. Bonpurant 
University of California, Berkeley 
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The Oxford History of India. By the late 
Vincent A. Sairn, C.1.E. Third edition, 
edited by Percrvat Spear. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1958. xvi, 898. 42s. 


Well over three decades have elapsed since 
the second edition of Smith’s Oxford History 
of India appeared in 1923. In this long interval, 
Indian archaeology has discovered many new 
aspects of the pre-history of the Sub-continent 
and brought to light a very ancient and highly 
urbanized pre-Aryan Civilization that flour- 
ished in the Indus Valley and maintained trade 
and cultural relations with contemporary Meso- 
potamia and possibly lands farther West. The 
progress of research both in India and abroad 
has resolved many problems of Indian history 
and chronology, brought to light many new 
sources, epigraphical and literary, thrown much 
welcome light on the dark corners of the sub- 
ject, and offered new interpretations of the 
play of forces, motives, and personalities, Brit- 
ish rule in India has become a closed chapter, 
rendering possible and necessary a balanced 
estimate of the achievements and shortcomings 
of British Indian policy. All this has rendered 
the task of revising the book and bringing it 
up to date for a new edition a very compli- 
cated endeavour, and this was obviously the 
reason for this book of “solid worth and endur- 
ing quality,” as its new editor puts it, having 
so long remained out of print. At last the neces- 
sary revision has been effected by the collabora- 
tion of four eminent scholars, one of whom is 
also editor of the revised version, and we hasten 
to say that the result is in general very satis- 
factory and calculated to ensure a fairly long 
period of currency for this third edition. Part 
I, Ancient and Hindu India (pp. 1-229), has 
been revised by the distinguished archaeologist 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Professor A. L. 
Basham of the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies; Part II, India in the 
Muslim period (232-444), by Mr. Harrison of 
the same school (whose initials appear as J. B. 
on the title page and G. B. in the Preface); 
while Part ITI; India in the British Period (446- 
838), is written entirely by Percival Spear with- 
out any reference to what Smith had written 
on this phase of India’s history; it is thus al- 
together a new account. 

All the maps have been completely revised 
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and the text relieved of illustrations which 
now appear as separate plates on art paper. 
The book is now priced so high as to make it 
almost beyond the reach of the average stu- 
dent, at least in India, where the older editions 
were used in almost all the universities, The 
Authorities at the end of the chapters have 
been generally brought up to date, though some 
striking omissions occur. 

The chapter on Prehistoric India is an ex- 
ception to the general rule of retaining Smith’s 
text as far as possible in Parts I and II. This 
is perfectly justified by the recent advances in 
the study of ancient man in India and stress 
is rightly laid on the fact that the recovery of 
human skeletons of the Paleolithic Age is one of 
the major needs of Indian archaeology. But 
one gets the impression that the interpretation 
of the known archaeological data is too severe 
and unduly restricted and takes almost no ac- 
count of literary evidence, direct and indirect. 
It is said, for instance, “there is at present no 
good evidence in India for the use of iron be- 
fore the sixth century B.C.” (p. 35). What is 
good evidence is a matter of opinion; but 
should one altogether neglect the mention of 
fya@maayas (“black copper”) in later Vedic 
literature and the find of iron tridents in 
Adichanallur in the extreme south which are 
typologically near-approaches to similar an- 
tiquities from the East Mediterranean region 
which have been dated about 1000 B.C. or a 
little earlier. In the description of South India 
in the late prehistoric period (pp. 35-36) the 
literary evidence from the Bible, the Jatakas 
and elsewhere on the early maritime contacts 
with the West are altogether ignored, and 
somewhat undue stress laid on the well-at- 
tested contacts with the Roman Empire in the 
first century A.D. to the elucidation of which 
Wheeler’s excavations near Pondichery have 
made the most striking contribution. 

The south was called Dakshina (right hand) 
not for “reasons unknown” (p. 44) but be- 
cause it was the direction to which was turned 
the right hand of a man who went across 
northern India from West to East, or rather 
Northwest to Southeast, which was obviously 
the line of advance of the Vedic Aryans into 
India. It is correct to say that the most ancient 
Tamil literature “was composed on Dravidian 
lines,” but not so to say that it was “inde- 
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pendent of Sanskirt models” (p. 44); again, it 
should be conceded that these poems show 
little Aryan influence in style and technique, 
but this is not equally true of their “Content” 
(p. 161). 

The paragraph on demerits of caste (pp. 66- 
67), retained practically as Smith left it, seems 
to require considerable modification in view of 
the rapid social changes coming over inde- 
pendent India. On the vexed question of the 
authenticity of the Arthafastra, Professor 
Basham seems to be of two minds. He con- 
cedes that the system of government envisaged 
in the text corresponds more closely to what 
we know of that of the Mauryas than to that 
of later times (p. 96) and points out that the 
four viceroys of the ASoka inscriptions are in 
tune with the division of the Kingdom into 
four provinces recommended by the Artha- 
Sdstra (p. 128); yet he also affirms that: “the 
work is almost certainly post-Mauryan, it is 
equally certain that it is pre-Guptan” (p. 96), 
and that “Indian scholars have been waging a 
losing battle in favour of its authenticity as a 
production of Kautilya” (p. 115). Prejudice 
dies hard. 

The adoption of Raychaudhuri’s scheme of 
Satavahana chronology (p. 141) in preference 
to the older scheme of Biihler and Smith is a 
change of dubious value, at least in the present 
reviewer's opinion. Smith’s well-known article 
on the subject in the ZDMG still seems to be 
valid, and the paleographical arguments on 
the other side are by no means insuperable. 
To say that most of the bas-reliefs of Amaravati 
were executed in Huvishka’s reign (p. 155) is 
rather misleading though perhaps chronologi- 
cally it is a true statement; the Kushdnas as a 
political power had nothing to do with it, 
though common influences may be found at 
work in the Kushana and Satavahana courts. 
It is a pity that the late unauthentic legend of 
Karikala erecting the embankments of the 
Ka4véri river with the forced labor of prisoners 
from Ceylon is retained in this edition (p. 
162). 

The bibliographical note on p. 189 contains 
major factual errors. It says that Vol. VI was 
the only volume to appear of a projected his- 
tory of India in twenty volumes; it says also 
that the project has been replaced by that of 
the Bombay History and Culture of the In- 
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dian People. The second volume, Age of the 
Nandas and Mauryas, of the twenty-volume 
scheme was also published as an independent 
book from Banares by the same publisher as 
of Volume VI; this course was adopted be- 
cause the scheme had been merged with the 
twelve-volume scheme of the Indian History 
Congress, of which one volume—Mauryas and 
Sadtavahanas—has been published recently by 
Orient Longmans. The present reviewer hap- 
pens to be the editor of both these volumes. The 
Bombay scheme is quite a different third 
scheme. 

The Mediaeval or Muslim period (Books 
IV-VI) has undergone more extensive revision 
than the ancient; this is due in part to Smith’s 
outlook and the characteristic of his work and 
in part to the real advances of research on the 
period, particularly in India. The revision has 
resulted in a great improvement of the nar- 
rative and the omission of doubtful or con- 
troversial opinions and judgments; witness the 
omission of some sentences at the end of the 
paragraph on the capture of Goa by the Portu- 
guese (p. 296 of this edition and 292 of edi- 
tion 2). 

Mr. Spear makes the apposite remark that 
Mr. Smith’s narrative of the British period 
was “composed at the end of the imperial 
British age and in the spirit of that age” and 
that the change in perspective that has oc- 
curred now is too great to be met by a re- 
vision of the old text. “The whole part (Books 
VII-X) has therefore been rewritten by a 
single hand from what must be plainly stated 
to be a different point of view.” Explaining 
his line of approach, he says further: “The 
whole British period has been treated as a 
completed episode. It has been regarded, not 
as the story of the rise and decline of British 
power in India, but as the story of the trans- 
formation of India(n) under the impact of 
Western power, techniques and ideas, of which 
the East India Company was the harbinger 
and Britain the creative intermediary.” This 
promise has been well kept upon the whole, 
and often the criticism and assessment of Brit- 
ish policy is both fair and frank. The observa- 
tions on the origin and character of the “sub- 
sidiary” system (p. 476), the estimate of Clive 
and the note on the Black Hole with its refer- 
ence of the “compilers of an imperialist hagi- 
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ology” (p. 479), the characterization of Mara- 
tha polity (pp. 492ff.), the summing up of 
the work of Warren Hastings (pp. 573-4), 
and so on, are conspicuous instances of objective 
historical writing. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, “British rule or supremacy 
was accepted without enthusiasm or much 
hope, but with resignation as the only alter- 
native to an indefinite continuance of anarchy” 
(p. 575). Dalhousie, we are told with much 
justice, created what Curzon sought to perfect; 
but he lacked sympathetic understanding, the 
knowledge of how his measures would appear 
to those whom they affected. “For this he 
paid the penalty of the Mutiny disaster, but 
he had also provided the antidotes of a con- 
tented Panjab, of railways, and of telegraphs” 
(p. 662). The industrial backwardness of India 
during the first world war due to a narrow 
colonial policy evokes the comment: “So Japan 
reaped where India had failed to sow” (p. 
714). To entrust education to municipal and 
district boards “was like confiding the spread 
of the gospel to the unconverted” (p. 721). 
The chapter on the Genesis of Pakistan glosses 
over the part of British officials and non- 
officials in India in setting up the Muslims to 
demand separate electorates and otherwise or- 
ganize themselves—a fact which is now fairly 
well established; but the general estimate is 
quite sound and says rightly: “Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan gave Indian Islam a sense of separate 
existence; Iqbal a sense of separate destiny” 
(p. 806). The casual reference to “The Braham 
principle of education for some” (p. 836, last 
line) is the perpetuation of an error as gross 
as it is persistent with some. 

The number of minor errors is rather too 
many for a book with the imprint of the 
Clarendon Press. 

K. A. Nivakanta Sastri 
University of Chicago 


Traditional India: Structure and Change. 
Edited by Mirton Sincer. Journal of 
American Folklore, Vol. LXXI1, July-Sep- 
tember, 1958. No. 281. Pages 191-518. Also 
published as Vol. X in the Bibliographical 
and Special Series, American Folklore 
Society. 
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Edited by Professor Milton Singer and dedi- 
cated to the Memory of the late Professor Rob- 
ert Redfield, this substantial volume of studies 
on the great traditions of India and the changes 
they undergo under the impact of modern 
science and technology will be welcomed alike 
in America and India. Though Redfield is no 
longer here, the impress of the techniques and 
terminology introduced by him in the study 
of cultures, particularly the inter-relations be- 
tween higher cultures and lower ones, the 
Great Tradition and the Little Tradition, as 
they have been designated, is visible in almost 
all the papers included in the volume. And 
Professor Milton Singer who, in the view of 
the present writer, has proved to be one of the 
most discerning interpreters of Indian tradi- 
tions, not only edits the volume contributing 
a very valuable and concise introduction of ten 
pages, but gives a very well-documented study 
on the present position of the Great Tradition 
in a Metropolitan Center: Madras. The re- 
viewer, who has spent many years of his life 
in Madras, can vouch from personal knowl- 
edge for the fidelity and precision of the data 
furnished by this excellent paper which stresses 
many things which are significant of the new 
epoch but which generally fail to strike Indian 
observers who live in the midst of the changes. 

In fact, the best feature of the whole book is 
the objective assessment of current trends by 
intelligent observers standing aloof and view- 
ing them with understanding and sympathy. 
Notable among such assessments is that of 
Professor Norman Brown. After pointing out 
that the expectations of Ram Mohan Roy and 
others in the early nineteenth century that the 
traditional order would disappear before a 
Western order did not prove true, he says: “I 
would think it possible that the old order still 
has a good deal of life in it. Just as in the past it 
has always been changing, showing dynamic 
qualities, proving its adaptability, so today it 
may still be letting down new airroots from 
sound old branches.” And he rightly points 
out that the most vital element in the old tra- 
dition is its “tolerance, a tolerance of the new, 
the unusual, and the different, a capacity to 
reshape itself in changing conditions, a quick- 
ness of comprehension and a willingness to 
seek for new solutions to new problems.” 
“Certainly,” he continues, “her history from 
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period to period has revealed this kind of 
flexibility. She keeps the old, if it is useful, be- 
cause she can also uncomplainingly give up 
the old, when it is no longer useful. She does 
not have to experience a violent conversion, 
get rid of all her past at once, and suddenly 
became something different. She can instead 
progress by successive steps, even by steps taken 
in quick succession, as at present. She can 
always be adapting herself, without experienc- 
ing a devastating feeling of guilt in doing so. 
Or so, at least, I surmise.” Wise words, amply 
borne out by the contents of many of the other 
papers included in the volume. 

The papers are arranged in three groups: 
six under the head Social Organization of Tra- 
dition; five under Cultural Performances and 
Cultural Media; and eight under the head 
Some Problems and Processes of Culture 
Change. It is obviously neither possible nor 
necessary to traverse the entire subject matter 
of these papers which is at once varied, precise 
and significant. The paper on “Tribal Cultures 
of Peninsular India as a Dimension of Little 
Tradition in the Study of Indian Civilization,” 
by Surajit Sinha, is of unusual interest from 
the standpoint of Methods in Social Study. 
The various contributors and the Editor de- 
serve our warmest congratulations on the ex- 
cellent volume they have produced. 

K. A. Niaxanta Sastri 
University of Chicago 


Leadership and Political Institutions in India. 
Edited by Ricnarp L. Park and Irene 
Tinker. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. x, 486. Index. $10.00. 


This volume represents something of a land- 
mark in Indian studies in the United States 
within the nexus of political science-cum-so- 
ciology-cum-anthropology, in which it is the 
first really original American contribution. 
The influence of pressure groups; the variety 
of grassroots political feeling; decision-making 
in the backroom; these are familiar subjects to 
American political scientists. But they have 
been little considered either in India or Britain, 
where attention has been given to the formal 
structure and working of executive and legis- 
lature. Moreover, interest has been focussed 
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upon the apex of power, the Government of 
India, and the infrastructure of local adminis- 
tration and local society has been largely 
ignored. This, then, is a pioneer effort. The 
thirty-one contributers comprise twenty-five 
Americans, five Indians, and one solitary Eng- 
lishman, and they represent a dozen kinds of 
academic and professional technique and skill. 
It would not have been surprising if such a 
conglomerate had failed to exhibit unity or 
order. That the book does have cohesion and 
definition, and that the central theme of power 
and influence is never totally submerged, must 
be largely ascribed to the skillful editorship of 
Richard Park and Irene Tinker (the latter 
shares a common surname with this reviewer, 
but they have no blood relationship, however 
remote). The book begins among the governors 
and ends among the governed. This reflects 
only too accurately the reality of India, both 
traditional and present-day: India is a full- 
fledged democracy but, in Chesterton’s haunt- 
ing phrase, the people “have not spoken yet.” 
And the contrast between the earlier sections 
(describing the national leaders, parliament, 
the parties, and the machinery of government) 
and the last section (portraying village India) 
is dramatic and disturbing, nothing less than 
a division between two worlds. 

The terms of reference are defined, as it 
were, in a preliminary analysis of Indian tra- 
ditions of leadership. It is a pity that Prof. 
Mackenzie Brown’s fine evocation of tradi- 
tional political ideas appears to find its sum- 
mation only in non-violence, without due em- 
phasis upon opposed traditions. Other con- 
tributers also accept the non-violent creed as 
the essence of Indian political behaviour, so 
that Subhas Chandra Bose and the Bengal 
terrorist are treated as aberrations from a 
pacifist norm. But physical force is one of the 
constants of Indian politics as non-violence is 
another. One of the most detached and per- 
ceptive observers of the National movement 
emphasises that “Civil disobedience was always 
treading on the brink of violence.”! The belief 
that a Quaker-like pacificism underlies mod- 
ern Indian Nationalism is one of the most 
successful “sells” of our day, but it has no 


1S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926- 
1931 (London, 1957) p. 64. 
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foundation in reality. Sardar Panikkar declares 
“Our vision has been obscured by an un-Indian 
wave of pacificism. Ahimsa . . . is a creed which; 
India rejected when she refused to follow 
Gautama Buddha. The Hindu theory at all 
times . . . was one of active assertion of right, 
if necessary through force of arms.”? In this 
vein, Jawarhalal Nehru once wrote to Gandhi, 
“For myself, I delight in warfare.”* To over- 
look this hue in the Indian political spectrum 
is to distort the balance of the whole. 

The second section, “Personality and Lead- 
ership,” does not provide much more than a 
superficial impression of the role of the leader 
in modern India, despite the obsession which 
almost every contributor to this work has with 
the concept of “charismatic leadership.” This 
phrase, illuminating when first invented, has 
long since become a boring and often mean- 
ingless cliché. The implication that “charis- 
matic leadership” is peculiar to the India and 
Southern Asia of today comes strangely from 
the compatriots of George Washington; they 
above all others, should surely find it natural 
that a new country needs the reassurance of a 
Father of the Nation, a man who is elevated 
into a myth in his own lifetime. “Political In- 
stitutions” embraces a quite mixed selection. 
The opening study of the composition of the 
central Cabinet is an unfortunate example of 
the tendency of some political scientists to spell 
out the obvious at inordinate length, making 
a methodology out of a molehill. In laboriously 
spelling out the regional/class/status back- 
ground of the Cabinet, Prof. North somehow 
manages to miss the one factor of genuine 
significance: viz, the Cabinet’s alleged U. P. or 
Hindi predominance. The analysis of the role 
of Parliament which follows offers a useful 
corrective to previous interpretations, but 
surely Parliament’s “rubber stamp” character 
is too lightly accepted? Bagehot, in stressing 
the importance of the “dignified” side of gov- 
ernment was not just being a pompous Vic- 
torian, and it has been of great value to Indian 
stability during the first crucial post-inde- 
pendence years that the affairs of the nation 
have visibly been debated with dignity and a 


2K. M. Panikkar, India and the Indian Ocean (Lon- 
don, 1951) p. 16. 
8 Gopal, p. 94. 
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sense of occasion, while at moments (Hungary, 
the Life Insurance scandal, Tibet) Parliament 
has found its voice, the voice of the national 
conscience. Professor Opler’s account of a vil- 
lage election reminds us of the undercurrent 
of change in villagers’ attitudes to leadership 
which may be detected even over a brief pe- 
riod. Mr Harrison’s chapter on language is 
especially important. He ventures here (if 
only briefly) into the vital subject of regional 
and State politics. The greatest omission from 
this compilation is any full study of the States, 
where, it is arguable, may be seen a new type 
of political leadership emerging and a new pat- 
tern for the future government of India. 

The section devoted to the national political 
parties proceeds along familiar lines; that on 
influence groups is, perhaps, the most America- 
centric with its focus on business and organ- 
ised labour. The most notorious examples of 
business influence in government circles, the 
T. T. Krishnamachari-Mundhra case is not 
considered. Miss Bondurant’s thoughtful sur- 
vey of sarvodaya runs oddly with business and 
labour. The Press as an influence is not in- 
cluded. The section dealing with planning, 
local administration, and community develop- 
ment, focus upon institutions ignored by the 
constitutional lawyers and others into whose 
domain the study of government in India has 
hitherto fallen. The Planning Commission was 
not envisaged in India’s labyrinthine Constitu- 
tion, nor was Community Development: yet 
the Commission has been the most influential 
policy-making organ in the land, while at the 
level of Development the struggle for a demo- 
cratic India can be won or lost. Not all the 
writers in these sections are equal to their 
themes, but Mr Gorwala’s pages on the public 
services are more illuminating than any other 
recent writing on this much written-about sub- 
ject. Consider four sentences (pp. 333-4), “One 
of the principal merits of the [Former British- 
Indian] system was that it taught a man to 
take responsibility. That which was his job he 
did. Those above watched him doing it, but 
left him to do it, only volunteering advice oc- 
casionally and hardly ever issuing instructions 
unless he was going very wrong. The young 
probationer for the administrative, police, and 
other services still receives the same training, 
but worldly wisdom, alas, soon teaches all but 
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the exceptional to tread the modern path of dis- 
cretion.” So much conveyed—so briefly. 

Mr Evelyn Wood’s “Patterns of Influence 
Within Rural India” serves as a bridge linking 
the governors and the governed. In these 
twenty pages the atmosphere of fasli power 
and influence is delicately and precisely de- 
lineated: this chapter alone amply justifies the 
purpose of this book. The concluding studies 
of village organisation in different areas 
(mainly in the south) build up a powerful and 
somewhat gloomy impression of the remote- 
ness of the village folk from the mechanics of 
the new democracy. It is salutory to re-read 
Prof. Opler’s village election report as a re- 
minder that rural India is in fact already 
moving towards a rapport with representative 
democracy. 

This is a book which, undoubtedly, will re- 
pay many readings. Some topics only fall into 
perspective when one has absorbed the import 
of the book as a whole. One anticipates that it 
will provide a launching-site from which many 
individual studies of India will arise in years 
to come. 

Hucn Tinker 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 


Regionalism Versus Provincialism: A Study 
in Problems of Indian National Unity. By 
Joan V. Bonpurant. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. Indian Press Digests— 
Monograph Series No. IV, December 1958. 
Maps, Appendices. $2.00. 


How to develop a sense of citizenship in a 
society in which loyalties are largely parochial 
is one of India’s major political problems. Joan 
Bondurant, in her monograph, Regionalism 
versus Provincialism: A Study in Problems of 
Indian National Unity, focuses on one aspect 
of this larger problem: the divisive threats of 
linguistic regionalism. The first part of Bon- 
durant’s study deals with the history of the 
movement for linguistic provinces and the 
policy of the Congress Party and of the govern- 
ment toward these demands The second part 
deals with two efforts by the government to 
build a tier of government which would cut 
across linguistic loyalties. One was an unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to create a multi-lingual state 
out of West Bengal and Bihar; the other, 
which has met with more success, was to 
create inter-state zonal councils. 

Bondurant is optimistic that the process of 
integration is outweighing centrifugal forces. 
Linguistic demands have, with a few excep- 
tions, been satisfied. The zonal councils, ex- 
plored in some detail in this study, offer the 
promise of establishing closer relations between 
states and between the states and the center. 
Thus far the zonal councils (there are five in 
all: northern, eastern, central, southern and 
western) have had only advisory functions. 
But the government hopes that some develop- 
ment matters of an inter-state concern may be 
handled by them. However, the zonal councils 
are completely dependent upon the states and 
center for the administration of decisions. Dis- 
cussion, advice and, at best, coordination, are 
their most likely activities. 

When the zonal councils were created in 
late 1956, it was hoped that they would pro- 
vide a sense of protection to the linguistic mi- 
norities in the newly organized states, would 
smooth relations between states, and would 
further facilitate exchanges between the central 
government and the states. Each of these are 
major problem areas which no single institu- 
tion—especially advisory councils—is likely to 
solve. For behind the question of citizen-state, 
state-state, and state-center relations lies the 
problem of creating a sense of national citizen- 
ship. The new art academies, investments in 
communications and transportation, national 
conventions of political parties, interest groups 
and professional associations, the flow of goods 
and services in a market economy, the expan- 
sion of an educational network, the spread of 
films and radio, play a role in the growth of 
conceptions of citizenship. If Bondurant has 
not dwelt on these, it is because she has chosen 
to focus exclusively on the governmental struc- 
tures of coordination. But she has done this 
well and that is what matters. 

A word of caution to the reader of Regional- 
ism versus Provincialism. This monograph is 
of a series published by the Indian Press Di- 
gests of the Institute of International Studies 
of the University of California. Four such 
monographs have now been published, one 
on Indian Views of Sino-Indian Relations, 
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another on Indian Approaches to a Socialist 
Society, a third on Indian Experience with 
Democratic Elections, and the current mono- 
graph on regionalism and provincialism. The 
entire series belongs in the library of every 
university with an interest in Asia. Each of the 
monographs, including the one under review, 
is based upon newspaper reports and where 
appropriate, other published documents. The 
monographs thus have an impressive aura of 
documentation which is sometimes misleading. 
Descriptions and analyses of political behavior 
for example are often inadequate. In this par- 
ticular monograph, for example, the weakest 
portions are those dealing with the politics of 
linguistic agitation, the most satisfactory those 
which describe official government policy, or 
the reactions to those policies by the press. 
Nonetheless, such monographs are invaluable 
for they give us the basic data upon which sub- 
sequent behaviorial studies can be built. 
Myron WEINER 

University of Chicago 


Indian Economy since Independence. By H. 
VENKATASUBBIAH. New York: Institute of 


Pacific Relations, 1959, vii, 333. Index. 
$6.00. 


This book should more properly have been 
called Indian Economic Policies since Inde- 
pendence. It stresses not so much the perform- 
ance of the Indian economy, and the factors 
making for varying rates of growth in differ- 
ent sectors of the economy, but rather the 
policies which were contemplated and executed 
primarily by the Central Government, and 
secondarily by governments on lower echelons, 
business organizations, and trade unions, in 
pursuit of the goals these groups had in the 
economic field. Since only very superficial at- 
tention is given to the achievements of the In- 
dian economy in terms of production and in- 
come, it is not easy from the information pro- 
vided in this book alone to gain a clear pic- 
ture of the overall effectiveness of the policies 
chosen. 

As an account of economic policy in a num- 
ber of important fields, this book makes a clear 
contribution. It is concise and presents a useful 
and valuable attempt to write current economic 
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history. There is some analysis of the policies 
described, but exposition of events rather than 
critical evaluation is stressed. The author does 
have opinions of his own, which he states in 
many places, but they do not intrude in the 
flow of narrative of consecutive measures taken 
in the fields of industrial production, foreign 
trade, public finance, and the general frame- 
work of economic planning. 

The book says little about agriculture. In 
a country in which more than two-thirds of 
the population derives its livelihood from agri- 
culture and associated kinds of production, 
this is a serious omission. Only one brief chap- 
ter discusses the land question, i.e., the prob- 
lem of land reform. It is granted that this is 
an important aspect of the agrarian picture in 
India, but even here many of the complexities, 
e.g., the question of the feasibility of enforcing 
legislation providing for ceilings of holdings, 
the implications of various land reform meas- 
ures for productivity in agriculture, and the 
potential impact of a combined land reform 
and national extension program, are left unex- 
plored. For this reason, the book does not an- 
swer several crucial problems which have be- 
come of the utmost concern in the last few 
years. For example, the food problem, the 
question of present and prospective unemploy- 
ment, especially among the urban educated, 
the problem of cooperative organizations for 
the stimulation of small industry, and several 
other questions which have been widely dis- 
cussed in the Indian press and even in public 
arenas are scarcely mentioned in this book. 

On the whole, the book concentrates on 
those organizations and fields of economic con- 
cern in India which correspond most closely 
to institutions in Western capitalist countries. 
The exchequer, the community of business- 
men and bankers, and trade unions are, apart 
from the all-pervasing governmental bureauc- 
racy, the chief actors in Mr. Venkatasubbiah’s 
book. He discusses well what they do and 
achieve, and sometimes, even what they do 
not do and do not achieve—though failures in 
economic policy are much more rarely men- 
tioned than successes—but his account of the 
“Indian Economy since Independence” is only 
a partial account. The Indian peasant is scarcely 
mentioned. 

Hence the book is a good survey of some 
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of the more important events in Indian eco- 
nomic history and policy since independence. 
But it omits important areas of economic ac- 
tion, and it remains behind in critical attitude 
and analytical power such other publications 
on the modern Indian economy as the works 
of Vakil and Brahmanand, Ganguli, and 
Shenoy. 
Bert F. Hosexrrz 

University of Chicago 


The Civil Service of India. By Naresu 
Cuanpra Roy. Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1958. xx, 328. $6.00. 


The Indian Civil Service, extolled by many 
as the most distinguished civil service in the 
world, has been the subject of considerable 
study since Fort William College first started 
to train future guardians of India in 1800. In 
part its distinction derives from the fact that 
it commanded the attention of such figures as 
Hastings, Wellesley, Macaulay and Malthus 
and was built upon their ministrations. Per- 
haps no other system of civic guardianship has 
been so minutely examined and analyzed in 
public documents. Three royal commissions, 
Aitchison (1887), Islington (1917) and Lee 
(1924), produced very nearly thirty volumes 
of carefully arrayed testimony and cogent an- 
alysis of the civil service. Moreover, the subject 
was dealt with at least indirectly in parts of 
the reports of the Hobhouse Commission 
(1909), the Montagu-Chelmsford Committee 
(1918) and the Simon Commission (1930). 
More recently the romance, history and 
achievements of the service have been vividly 
portrayed by Philip Woodruff in The Found- 
ers, The Guardians, and The Wild, Sweet 
Witch. Several of the historical novels of John 
Masters focus on the work of the key figure 
in the whole bureaucratic structure: the dis- 
trict office. In view of the impressive body of 
literature, which has here only very partially 
been mentioned, it is scsm=what surprising that 
few systematic works of analysis have ap- 
peared. In this latter category I would place 
only three: L. S. S. O’Malley, The Indian Civil 
Service 1601-1930 (1931), E. A. H. Blunt, 
The I. C. S. (1937), and A. K. Ghosal, Civil 
Service in India Under the East India Com- 
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pany (1944). The volume here under review, 
written by a political scientist who is now con- 
troller of examinations at Calcutta University, 
is, therefore, a welcome help in filling this 
lacuna. Dr. Roy’s volume is topically rather 
than chronologically organized yet each chap- 
ter develops its topic in an essentially histori- 
cal manner. The result is that not more than 
a total of forty or fifty pages, usually at the 
end of each chapter, deal with the services 
since Indian independence. For this reason 
the volume must be regarded more as an his- 
torical survey with scattered commentary and 
recent developments rather than as a full scale 
empirical study of the civil service during the 
last twelve ‘years. This does not diminish the 
value of Dr. Roy’s contribution, for his survey 
is thorough, documented in footnotes, well 
organized and constitutes a commendable basis 
for subsequent empirically-oriented analyses. 

Due emphasis is placed on the crucial role 
of the district officer whose antecedents Dr. 
Roy finds in Maurya, Gupta, and Mughal rule. 
Subsequent chapters on training of civil serv- 
ants and Indianization are convenient and 
accurate summaries of reporters of government 
commissions mentioned elsewhere in this re- 
view. The summaries are enriched by judicious 
insertion of accounts of the efforts of Indian 
national leaders to push Indianization farther 
than the British were willing to allow. 

The peculiar role of the central Indian 
Civil Service (now called the Indian Admin- 
istrative Service) participating in the conduct 
of affairs of the states is treated with com- 
mendable perspective. Dr. Roy concludes that 
this centrally recruited service provides a unity 
of view which strengthens India as a national 
state. 

The most extended and most valuable cri- 
tique is that of recruitment and training since 
1947. Here Dr. Roy discusses recruitment 
Method I, which is the old system of giving 
competitive examinations to university gradu- 
ates from 21 to 25 years of age, and Method 
II, used in Britain, which opens the examina- 
tion to 2nd class Honors graduates who pass 
a three day personality interview. Dr. Roy 
advises against the use of Method II in India 
and concludes with Macaulay that generally 
those who were superior in university studies 
will be superior in subsequent undertakings. 
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This is a highly questionable dictum, and 
indeed it is difficult to follow Dr. Roy’s argu- 
ment for he deplores the deterioration of 
university education, yet he insists that only 
those with university education be admitted 
to the Administrative Services. 

The final chapter on political control of the 
civil service is a theoretical discussion. The 
crucial problem of the possible deterioration 
of the integrity and neutrality of a wholly 
Indian service functioning in the context of 
vigorous Indian political activity needs yet to 
be examined. 

The volume nowhere discusses the role of 
the civil service in the economic development 
of India. To what extent has the literary- 
generalist orientation of Macaulay’s system 
given way to the empirical methodology cru- 
cial to economic development? If it has not 
given way, is it impeding such development? 
It is in the light of the new roles of political 
autonomy and economic progress that the 
future merit of the civil service can be judged. 
We cannot be assured from this book that the 
service has made the necessary transition, even 
though we may assume from other evidence 
that it has. 

Ratpu Brarsant1 
Duke University 


A Comparative Analysis of the Jajmani Sys- 
tem. By Tuomas O. Betpetman. (Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies VIII). Locust Valley, N. Y.: Published 
for the Association for Asian Studies by 
J. J. Augustin Inc. 86. Bibliography, Index. 
$2.50. 


This study was originally a Master’s thesis 
in the University of Illinois, supervised by 
Professor Oscar Lewis. The author is an an- 
thropologist with field experience in Africa. 
He has searched the literature for data on 
systems of hereditary caste service under pow- 
erful client families in villages in most areas 
of India, though he has not used the gazetteers 
and settlement reports. 

The book has two points: to develop a 
structural, functional definition of the jajmani 
system, and both to relate this system to, and 
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differentiate it from, the more inclusive system 
of caste. The basis of jajmani is seen as the 
management and organization of caste-specific 
services at village level through dependence of 
most of the villagers upon families in control 
of land. This itself is not new, but its virtue 
is its statement as a function specifically of 
jajmani rather than of caste itself as a system 
of mutual dependence of castes. Beidelman is 
able to bring within his definition systems from 
regions where, unlike the classical jajmani 
system of northern India, the client castes con- 
trol the others through direct attachement 
of the latter to landed estates or control them 
as a body rather than through hereditary con- 
tractual service for individual client families. 
Beidelman sees a conflict in organizing princi- 
ple between caste, as a ritual heirarchy with 
Brahmans at the apex and with theoretical 
mutuality of caste interdependence, and jaj- 
mani, with its over-proportion of benefit re- 
dounding to economically and politically pow- 
erful village castes who are neither always 
Brahmans nor always ritually exalted. Here 
he might have given greater consideration to 
caste as more than a village-oriented system 
and to its theory as one of the larger political 
society. He could have considered caste as 
having other inherent principles than that of 
hierarchical ranking and could have used 
recent British analyses of castes to show the 
limitations of analytic notions of hierarchy 
applied to caste. He might also have employed 
Srinivas’ concept of the “dominant” as opposed 
to the ritually high castes to describe castes in 
control of jajmani. 

Beidelman deals with the locus of power 
for both servant and client castes, in order to 
show the system’s traditional means, through 
control of panchayats by powerful castes and 
threat of strike by servant castes, for adjusting 
conflicts. He concludes with a chapter on 
modern factors making for dissolution of the 
system. These he views as economic forces 
breaking down village economic insulation 
and population growth disturbing the balance 
of land resources to dependents. 

The book is marred by poor proof-reading 
and editing and occasional errors of writing. 

F. K. Lenman 


New York City 
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Green and Gold, Stories and Poems from 
Bengal. Edited by Humayun Kasir. New 
York: New Directions, 1958. xi, 288. Notes 
on Authors. Glossary. $4.50. 


Humayun Kabir, poet, educator, philoso- 
pher, novelist, critic, and Minister of Cultural 
Affairs of the Government of India, has done 
us considerable service by bringing us this 
“first of a series intended to introduce some of 
the contemporary writers of India to the world 
outside.” He has had, in this volume which 
deals with Bengali writing, the able editorial 
assistance of two of Bengal’s leading literary 
figures—Tarasankar Benerjee and Premendra 
Mitra. The anthology includes short stories 
and poems by some thirty-two of Bengal’s 
contemporary writers (as a contemporary an- 
thology it is among the rare ones which exclude 
Tagore), introduced by a brief but excellent 
survey by Humayun Kabir of the thousand 
years of Bengal’s literary history. 

There are two criticisms of Bengali writing 
which are most frequently heard. The first is 
that it is overly sentimental. The second is that 
there is no psychological depth, no feeling for 
tragedy, and no power. As for the first, I think 
it is true that there is a certain too-sweet qual- 
ity about some Bengali writing. But I think 
also that this volume proves that sentimental- 
ism has infected only those who have been 
exposed too long to second-rate Victorians and 
to such of their followers as Saratcandra; it is 
not, as some have contended, a natural disease 
of the Bengali literary sense. The half-expected 
stereotyped characters and moralizing are not 
here, though in some cases one can feel the 
writer struggling to avoid that which is ex- 
pected of him. The temptation of the “noble 
savage” theme, the “noble savage” being here 
represented by the Santal tribesman in “The 
Seat of Stone” and “The Obstacle,” is success- 
fully, though barely, avoided. The presence 
of nature, though somewhat contrived, as in 
“The Divine Image” and “The Fly Trap,” is 
not offensive because it is structural to the 
story and not merely decorative. One is re- 
minded of Poe. 

The second criticism, that there is no psy- 
chological depth and no feeling for tragedy, 
is undeniably true. In the best of these stories, 
there pretends to be none. Nor is there here 
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the power which comes from the feeling of 
cosmic imminence (although such a feeling as 
that of imminent evil in Faulkner is perhaps 
better accounted for by the theory of rasa in 
Indian poetics than by any other esthetic 
theory). All of this might affect those who 
have been weaned on Aristotelian theories of 
the immense seriousness of literature somewhat 
adversely. But [ think that one must meet 
these writers on their own grounds, which 
are not Aristotelian. If one does this, I think 
that he will find a rare lyric quality in their 
writing. This lyricism has been the pride of 
Bengali literature since the fifteenth century. 

The literary form of the short story (unless 
one stretches the category to include the great 
Sanskrit story collections and regional folk- 
tales) is, like that of the novel, an import into 
India. Fortunately, Bengali writers are not 
usually good imitators. The only story in this 
book which might be considered Western in 
structure and technique is “One .of Those,” 
by Balaichand Mukhopadhyay (“Bonaphul”), 
and Bonaphul’s mastery of the form is so 
complete that his work goes far beyond imita- 
tion. These writers are at their best when 
they are being true to their own literary heri- 
tage, and their literary heritage is romance— 
very fragile, wide open to modern-day criti- 
cism, often moving, and invariably charming 
when well done. Most of the writers repre- 
sented in this volume are masters of their art. 

The poetry as a whole seems to me one of 
the high points of the volume. The selection 
made is representative, ranging from the low- 
keyed “On My Birthday” (which makes an 
interesting comparative reading with Dylan 
Thomas’ “Poem in October”), through the 
delicacy of Buddhadeva Bose’s “A Parting” 
and the masculine strength of Suddhindra 
Nath Datta’s “The End,” to the drum-thump- 
ing social protest “Thieves and Robbers” of 
Nazrul Islam. If there were more space, it 
would be interesting to speculate upon the 
various influences upon this poetry. It sur- 
prises me more to find old themes and images 
from Indian literature woven into this writing 
than it does to find traces of the French Sym- 
bolists. The theme of the story “A Virtuous 
Woman” is an old and favorite one. The 
image of the ship of the body and the sea of 
life, which is as old as Bengali literature itself, 
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appears in the poems of Buddhadeva Bose, 
Jeebananda Das, Sajani Kanta Das, and Arun 
Kumar Sarkar. 

I have two relatively minor faults to find 
with the anthology. The first is that which 
every reviewer finds with every anthology as 
a matter of course, namely, that certain of the 
selections included might well have been left 
out, and that some stories and poems which 
have been left out might well have been in- 
cluded. Mr. Kabir is well aware of this, how- 
ever, and says quite rightly that “the only 
anthology which is completely satisfactory is 
the one which each man makes for himself.” 
At the same time, I cannot help wondering 
why Certain writers, particularly some from the 
lively literary community in East Pakistan, 
have for all intents and purposes been ignored. 

Cognizance of the second, and in my opin- 
ion somewhat more serious flaw, might be 
taken in terms of the future volumes of the 
series. To my knowledge, the only native- 
speaker of English on the board of translators 
of this volume is the American-born Lila Ray, 
wife of the Bengali novelist Annadasankar 
Ray. The others, while often themselves dis- 
tinguished Bengali writers, do not and cannot 
be expected to have control of current English 
idiom. (I am not speaking now of writers like 
Humayun Kabir, Amiya Chakravarty, Sud- 
dhindra Nath Datta, and Buddhadeva Bose, 
who write English with quite as much grace 
as they write Bengali, and who have translated 
their own works for this volume.) As a result, 
the attempt to translate idiomatic Bengali into 
idiomatic English often falls particularly flat. 
For example, in the story “Prehistoric” by 
Manik Bandyopadhyay, an excellent story by 
an excellent story-teller, the central figure is a 
dacoit, a robber. His speech is of a peculiar 
kind. The translator makes this of it: 

“So still sitting by me you are, eh? Run along 
quick. If he sees you, he'll kill you off straight,” 
continued the beggar-woman. 

“Oh, keep that joke to yourself! Any blasted 
rogue can come and kill me off when he likes, eh? 
I’m good enough for ten like him, see?” 

Again, in Tarasankar Banerjee’s “The Seat of 
Stone,” the real beauty of the story and of the 
language is marred by such lines as: 

“He brought me thick boiled buffalo milk, gur, 
and rice crispies.” 
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I do not want to belabor this. These are minor 
points and in no case do they seriously affect 
the structure of the stories, though they are 
occasionally jarring to the English-speaking 
reader. Nor do I mean to imply that such 
strange translations run throughout the book. 
Some stories, such as Saradindu Banerjee’s 
“The Divine Image,” which strives more for 
mood than for realism, are beautifully done. 

In general, the attempt made by Mr. Kabir 
and his associates is impressively successful. It 
offers to most Western readers their first taste 
of a contemporary Indian literature which is 
full of vigor and life. Unless I am badly mis- 
taken, the reader’s appetite will be so whetted 
by this offering that he will look forward with 
as much anticipation as I do to the rest of the 
volumes of the series. 

Epwarp C. Dimock, Jr. 

University of Chicago 


The Culture and Art of India. By RapHakaMaL 
Moxeryee. New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1959. 447. Illustrations, Plates, Chart, 
Index. $10.00. 


“In the perspective of world history,” Rad- 


hakamal Mukerjee declares, “the progress of 
a nation depends not on its might in the realm 
of politics or economics but on its capacity 
for the appreciation and dissemination of 
certain universals of civilization that can build 
up the world community.” 

Mr. Mukerjee has an impressive knowledge 
of India’s cultural history and long experience 
as a prolific writer on India past and present. 
In this his most recent book he has attempted 
to explain the uniqueness and the remarkable 
longevity of India’s civilization. He sees its 
persistent character as having developed from 
a time-honored philosophical outlook which 
has made it able to withstand all temporal 
crises, just as Shiva in his cosmic dance is 
little disturbed by—and indeed comprehends— 
the comings and goings of momentary things. 

Mr. Mukerjee often uses the art-form as a 
metaphor to elucidate Indian history, with less 
validity but in somewhat the same manner as 
Heinrich Zimmer used it to explain Indian 
thought. Indian history is to him “an illustra- 
tion of the macrocosmic balance and rhythm 
of the human mind and the forces of culture, 
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which have again and again asserted the su- 
premacy and liberating power of universal and 
transcendental values over conflicts and dis- 
cords and the chequered course of Life.” He 
compares it to the goddess, behind whose 
“visible face there is her veiled face, her tran- 
scendant primordial mystery.” “Thus the In- 
dian mind and spirit move between the polari- 
ties of transcendence and immanence and find 
joy and serenity in the very confusion and 
tumult of history.” 

One might well ask, with some concern, if the 
author himself does not draw joy and serenity 
from the very confusion and tumult of the 
epochs with which he deals. His book contains 
quantities of useful materials, but is extremely 
diffuse. Whereas it adheres to a chronological 
chapter organization, within each section var- 
ied topics are combined in a most informal 
way. The interests of the author often domi- 
nate the needs of the reader, who is likely to 
be unfamiliar with the huge panorama of 
India’s cultural and political history. Some 
kind of concise chapter by chapter summary 
of events, ideas, and institutions would have 
been of help. It is to be regretted that this 
excellent publishing house did not better ad- 
vise the author about the difficulties to be 
faced in a book which is presumably intended 
for a western market. 

Even the audience for which the book is 
intended cannot be defined. On the one hand 
the author explains that “to enable the in- 
telligent layman to read the volume without 
the distraction of footnotes and references, 
these have been omitted, except in the text 
itself.” But how can even the most intelligent 
layman be other than confused to learn that 
“The Mauryan Empire, it should be noted, 
is mentioned as the Chaturbhagachakravarti 
dharmikadharmarajah by the Divyadvadana.” 
Over and over the author uses sanskrit termi- 
nology, difficult terfhs, and little-known names 
without further reference in text, index, or in 
a glossary. Furthermore, some rather esoteric 
subjects are presented in much too great detail 
for any but the most scholarly audience. 

Yet the scholarly audience too must be 
dissatisfied. The sources for both fascinating 
fragments and whole blocks of useful infor- 
mation are often omitted; and the “ample 
bibliography” to which the student is referred 
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is hardly that, even omitting the place and 
date of publication of the books listed. In- 
numerable statements are either too arbitrary 
or false. No social and cultural historian 
should exclaim without qualification: “How 
true of the modern world is the Visnu Puranas 
characterization of society in the Kali age!” 
Nor, in other and varied realms should the 
author state that “. . . the speedy and spectacu- 
lar Indianisation of both Middle and South- 
eastern Asia was only made possible by Brah- 
manical, Buddhist and Tantrika art,” that the 
“extremely bright polish of the Asokan pillars 
is the despair of modern engineers,” or that 
“Modern European civilization largely owes 
its origin to the quest for trade or territory 
that inspired the bold exploration of John 
Cabot, Columbus, Magellan and Vasco da 
Gama. It was the spices of the coast of Mala- 
bar . . . that shaped modern European and 
Indian history.” 

Because of the overall lack of references, 
and the frequency of such categorical and 
dubious pronouncements, the scholarly reader 
will have difficulty accepting the validity of 
the many truly significant facts and insights 
which are presented. It is a pity that this is so, 
because the need is great for a volume of this 
scope and scholars with the author’s qualifica- 
tions are few. 

Wa ter Spink 
Brandeis University 


Modern Hindi Grammar. By M. C. Satucat. 
Simla Hills, Panjab, India: P. O. Subathu 
1958. 312. Rs. 7.50. 


Mr. Saihgal has published a series of “Hin- 
dusthani” grammars previously (1953-54): a 
Hindi edition, an Urdu edition, and a “Roman” 
edition, a common key, and a book of gradu- 
ated exercises. The present work seems to have 
been culled from the previous works. As a 
textbook for learning the language, it has 
quite a bit to commend itself: there are reading 
exercises in bold print; there is a Roman tran- 
scription of almost every Hindi paradigm 
sentence and vocabulary until about the middle 
of the book; the language taught is really 
colloquial, apart from some rather unwar- 
ranted Sanskrit intrusions; and the arrange- 
ment of the lessons is comfortable. Among the 
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numerous Hindi primers published in India 
during the last few years, this one seems to be 
the least erratic. Whether it can be used for 
autodidactic purposes is highly doubtful; but 
in the hands of a competent teacher, it can 
serve as an introductory text. 

The subtitle of the grammar is “a practical 
guide to the Indian national language for the 
use of foreign diplomats, technicians, execu- 
tives and students in training schools, colleges 
and foreign universities.” The last clause at 
least has to be modified to a considerable de- 
gree. Saihgal’s grammar is not in any sense a 
work like Kellogg’s or even Greaves’—nor does 
it purport to be, I believe—and once more it 
has to be said with regret that a modern 
grammar of Hindi “for the use of foreign 
colleges and universities” has not yet been 
written. I shall point out only two shortcom- 
ings which limit the value of the book for a 
prospective student of the language who has 
no munshi to guide him: 

a) transcription; it is poor, utterly unsys- 
tematic, and largely incorrect, so much so that 
in its present form it may cause more harm 
than if it were omitted. In the first place, the 
long-4 is not indicated anywhere in the book 


when it is final, although it is shown when its 
position is initial or post-initial; thus, the in- 
finitive -na, the masculine -a, the future-tense 
suffix -ega, and many more, are transcribed 
without any diacritical mark; “bolna” instead 
of “bolna,” “larka” instead of “larka,” “lega” 
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instead of “lega,” etc. On the other hand, wher- 
ever natural vowel length is shown, the author 
has chosen the acute “’” to indicate it, e.g. 
“rt”, instead of the superposed hyphen which 
has been the universally accepted sign for well 
over 25 years. It seems to me that the author 
adopted diacritica used in Sanskrit—and other 
Indian grammars written before 1900, or that 
he confuses length with accent; the latter al- 
ternative entails quite a formidable. charge, 
but there are many examples which strongly 
suggest this confusion—“itw4r” (p. 81), where 
the accent and the vowel length coincide, 
“sark4r” (p. 147). The formal basis for the 
charge is of course the fact that the acute has 
been used as the accent symbol in all works 
on Indian grammar and vocabulary ever since 
Max Mueller. Apart from this ubiquitous mis- 
take, there are other annoying transcriptional 
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archaisms, as “ch” for “c” “sh” for “§”, and 
such monstrosities as “rheeshi” for “rsi” (p. 7); 
the possibility that these are misprints is not 
much of a consolation. 


b) unwarranted Sanskritisms. This being a 
primer of colloquial ‘Hindi, tatsama vocabu- 
lary should have been avoided except for the 
very rare cases where the tatsama has become 
colloquial (as in raja, jfian—which Saihgal 
transcribes “gy4n,” p. 7—m4ta, patni etc.). Thus 
“apitu” may be a synonym of “balki”, but it is 
not anywhere used in colloquial Hindi, except 
when a pandit wants to tease a customer; 
neither is “bhrata” used for “bhai”—at least not 
among people who speak or learn the sort of 
Hindi this text teaches; the fact that some 
tatsamas are used in colloquial Hindi (like 
mata, pita, etc.) does not mean that all tat- 
samas of the same genre are used; on the other 
hand, the author sometimes chooses unneces- 
sarily “non-U” vocabulary where more sophisti- 
cated words are quite colloquial; e.g. he should 
have listed “parivar” for family rather than 
“bal bachcha” (which should correctly read 
“bal bacce,” or at least as an alternative (Vo- 
cabulary No. 11, p. 73). Like the authors of 
other Hindi grammars published in India in 
recent years, Saihgal fails to see that the for- 
eigner cannot feel when “parvat” is used in- 
stead of “pahar”; hence, whenever a Sanskrit 
term is listed, its vogue in colloquial language 
must be shown in some way or the other, I 
would suggest some frequency symbolism com- 


‘bined with a symbolism indicating the degree 


of colloquiality, or the listing of alternatives 
in a hierarchical manner, showing the most 
colloquial word first, and the most literary 
(Sanskritized) term last; a column like “cus- 
tom: riti, dastiir, pratha” (p. 163) just will not 
do. 

In spite of these disconcerting items, the 
book must be viewed for its advantages; a new 
edition, thoroughly overhauling and repairing 
the shortcomings of the present one, should 
make a valuable Hindi primer. 

A. Braratt 
University of Washington 


SGAM.PO.PA.—The Jewel Ornament of Lib- 
eration. By Hersert V. Guentuer, Lon- 
don: Rider & Co., 1959. xiv, 333. 42s. 
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sGam.po.pa was Milaraspas foremost disci- 
ple—this is the first translation of the former’s 
chief work Dam chos yid biin gyi nor bu thar 
pa po che’i rgyan zes bya ba theg pa chen po'i 
lam rim gyi biad pa, which I would call a 
manual of Tibetan Buddhist discipline; it con- 
tains strong Vajrayana elements—though it 
does not explicitly refer to tantric disciplines 
of the lefthanded variety. The text belongs to 
the lam rim category, ic. the “stages of the 
path,” and seems to be a typical representative 
both in its scholastic style and in its stereotype 
arrangement of topics. 

Prof. Guenther who now emerges as proba- 
bly the first authority on tantric Buddhism (he 
has published Yuganaddha at Benares, and 
will publish an extensive work on the Maha- 
mudra in the not too distant future) is well 
versed in contemporary analytical philosophy 
and he applies the precise terminology of the 
British analysts both in his translations and in 
his notes; he presupposes a certain amount of 
such reading, else his terminology would feel 
ponderous. However, he is perfectly right in 
utilizing the sophisticated apparatus of modern 
philosophical thinking for the purpose of in- 
terpreting the abstruse material of the Tibetan 
scholastics to the modern occidental thinker. 
It ought to help shift interest in Buddhist 
thought from the level of enthusiastic roman- 
ticism and dilettantism to that of serious phil- 
osophical thought. 

Here again, as in his Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Abhidhamma (Lucknow, 1956), 
his contribution is chiefly on the terminological 
side. He renders “jfiana” (tib. ye Ses) as “ana- 
lytical appreciative understanding”, doing away 
with the hitherto used, but vague “intuition” 
etc., which was given a last lease by T. V. 
Murti in his Central Philosophy of Buddhism; 
“nirvikalpa” (rtog med) as “preconceived 
ideas”; “adhimukti” (mos pa) as “creative im- 
agination” (the merit of this particular render- 
ing is disputable) “kufala” as “healthy, whole- 
some.” To avoid “cause” in a way of thinking 
which eschews causal nexus, he translates all 
terms usually rendered by “cause” by “causal 
characteristics”; “vinaya” as “education”— 
which is accurate enough, but misleading for 
readers who do not know the special sense in 
which C. D. Broad and the Cambridge philoso- 
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phers have been using the word during the last 
30 years. 

There are several passages where one would 
like to know which Tibetan or Indian word 
Guenther has translated; f.i. “frustration” (p. 
105). But for minor and rare omissions of this 
kind, the book is most thorough-going in its 
scholarly makeup: all terms are given in Ti- 
betan and in Sanskrit, both in the text and in 
the indices. 

Unlike Evans-Wentz, Guenther does not 
compromise with the linguaphobic Buddho- 
phile of the western world: he gives no “pho- 
netic” spelling of Tibetan words, less so of 
Sanskrit terms. American Tibetologists will 
muse over the utility of Guenther’s dots be- 
tween all Tibetan syllables, which are a sort 
of English rendering of the Tibetan intra- 
syllabic dot (’tseg); I do not know of any 
other scholar who applies this particular punc- 
tuation; it seems, however, very useful, as it 
is a good way to keep words apart in tran- 
scription—although it sounds a bit facetious 
that two words should be separated by no dot. 

There are just a few renditions which make 
me uneasy: “plain hedonism” (p. 55) for a term 
which obviously means sense-attachment (the 
author does not tell us which Tibetan or 
Sanskrit word he translates). His cryptic note 
(p. 50) that “hedonism like optimism is equally 
false to immediate experience” is not too help- 
ful, for hedonism is neither true nor false to 
any experience, it is a psychological or an 
ethical postulate, not about experience, but 
about how to describe experience. “Realist” (p. 
105, 110) for “tirthika” Tib. mu stag po; not 
all “tirthikas” were realists, at least not after 
the demise of Buddhism in India. I could 
imagine a follower of Astavakra, or of the 
Yoga-Vasistha, to charge the Sarvastivadin 
with “realism” though it would be a false 
charge. 

Most of all, Guenther’s use of the word 
“ethics” disturbs me. He uses it to render fila 
(tshul khrims) and perhaps even vinaya. This 
would be unobjectionable for a translator who 
does not otherwise apply contemporary analyti- 
cal terminology in the rendition of philosophi- 
cal terms, but for a stickler for terminological 
precision, Guenther’s usage can hardly be 
justified—it never means anything like “fila” 

“(or “vinaya”) in contemporary philosophical 
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writing which otherwise provides Guenther’s 
apparatus. If “ethical” be used at all, I would 
suggest “ethically commendable demeanour” or 
something of the kind. 

The Jewel Ornament displays an amazing 
love for captions and subcaptions, for cate- 
gorizing, quotation and cross-reference, psy- 
chological insight of considerable subtlety, and 
occasionally at least, exquisite poetical beauty 
(e.g. p. 91 ff—the paradigm of a mother’s 
devotion to her child). Guenther’s thorough- 
ness can hardly be surpassed: there is a succinct 
introduction explaining the general problems 
of the text and its genre, twenty-one chapters 
of translation; a fine guide to Tibetan pro- 
nunciation, inculcating the Lhasa (dbus) dia- 
lect. This guide has great value of its own, 
quite apart from the text. There follow eleven 
pages of Tibetan, Sanskrit, and Pali book- 
titles referred to or quoted from in the Jewel 
Ornament; seven pages of Tibetan and Sanskrit 
indices of technical terms, and finally an index 
of names and subjects. This book is bound to 
become a classic, 

A. BHarati 
University of Washington 


Philosophy of the Buddha. By A. J. Bano. 
New York: Harper, 1959, 175. Bibli- 
ography, Index. $3.00. 


Professor Bahm has given us one of the 
most original analyses of early Buddhism to 
appear in recent years. It will provide the 
non-specialist with a sensible and readable 
account and the specialist with something to 
mull over. To one who has ploughed through 
scores of accounts of Buddhism in recent years, 
this one written in Rangoon has a refreshing 
flavor absent in the usual sacerdotal exposi- 
tions. 

Although Bahm considers that the Buddha’s 
contributions warrant a kind of cosmic recog- 
nition (p. 73), he also has some sharp criticism 
to make of the early doctrine, which in the 
light of contemporary thought, provides a 
needed corrective. The weaknesses of the orig- 
inal doctrine of the Buddha are held to be: 
(1) imbalanced committment to the middle- 
way, (2) greed for no views, (3) insufficient 


realism, for “real things may also contribute- 
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to our happiness when they satisfy our desires.” 
(pp. 151-2), (4) insufficient voluntarism, which 
is to say that if there is to be freedom of choice 
at all there must be desire, (5) extreme 
actualism as opposed to sufficient idealism 
about what might be done about improving 
the world and (6) insufficient instrumentalism 
because nirvana is radically separated from its 
means. These criticisms are particularly di- 
rected at those who today hold that Gotama 
is flawless, those whose critical faculties have 
been dulled by tradition and dogma. 

Bahm, finally, calls for new Buddhist studies 
to determine Gotama’s own philosophy in the 
early scriptures. Perhaps it can “be recon- 
structed adequately only after first determin- 
ing what type of refraction was likely to occur 
in the different mental prisms of each of his 
various reporters” (p. 159). 

Buddhologists of long-standing will be in- 
trigued by the common-sensical approach to 
the Vinaya end Sutta Pitakas as seen through 
the eyes of Bahm’s organicism. 

Dare Rrepe 
University of North Dakota 


Indo Pakistan Relations (1947-1955). By Dr. 
J. B. Das Gupta. Amsterdam: Djambatan, 
1958. xii, 254. Bibliography. Dfl. 18.50 
(= 35 8.) 


The relations between India and Pakistan, 
according to this book, consist of an agglomer- 
ation of insoluble disputes. Their fundamental 
character and attempts to settle them have 
been reported before. The present book can 
therefore add nothing strikingly new but only 
details to the sad subject, the more so as the 
events since 1955 have not been included. The 
author provides a short, hence incomplete 
account of the rise of nationalism and com- 
munism in India. He then deals with the his- 
tory of Partition, the Kashmir Dispute, the 
Canal Waters Dispute, the Evacuee Property 
Problem, and the Minorities. He scarcely men- 
tions the less hostile trade relations or Kashmir 
politics, two topics with considerable influence 
upon the relations between the two nations. 
He also deals most cursorily with the broader 
questions of foreign policy, such as member- 
ship in the Commonwealth, participation in 
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the Colombo Plan, and exposure to common 
danger from the north, which have been known 
to soften the bitterness of the disputes between 
India and Pakistan. 

The author makes his report in great detail 
and presents the facts objectively, though his 
rare evaluations tend, rather subtly, to support 
the Indian position. He restricts his account 
essentially to the official side of the story (in 
spite of a promise in the Preface that the work 
will study “historical forces”). This choice 
leaves important questions unanswered—for 
instance why both sides occasionally shift their 
positions—and tends to give the impression of 
superficiality. The author is apparently aware 
of this. For at the very beginning of the book 
he apologizes for neglecting domestic issues 
affecting external relations, and at the end he 
introduces ideology as the basic cause of all 
evil. And so, having retold the fairly well 
known story of the disputes on 211 pages, he 
devotes ten to what he considers the essential 
conditioner of Indo Pakistan relations, These 
ten pages are interesting and a good beginning 
to a needed study in depth of the unhappy 
situation on the subcontinent. But the author 
remains, once again, on the surface. He states 
the differences in the beliefs and values of the 
two nations. Yet he fails to go beyond abstract 
description, he does not attempt to prove his 
assertion of the primacy of ideology and to 
demonstrate its influence in concrete political 
situations. He should have done so, for some 
of the disputes (e.g. canal waters, evacuee 
property) could quite well be explained on 
non-ideological grounds. 

This omission contributes to occasional con- 
tradictions and shifts in the author’s viewpoint, 
and therefore leads to some inadequately sup- 
ported conclusions. American aid to Pakistan, 
for example, rather than ideology is branded as 
“the most decisive factor in undermining the 
agreement on Kashmir” (p. 145). The author’s 
gloomy conclusion that the quarrels between 
the two nations could not be expected to be 
solved “in any foreseeable future” (p. 240) 
might have been less certain and sweeping 
had he remembered his own denial (p. 10) of 
the necessity of ideology as a divisive factor, 
when he remarked that “religion in the spirit- 
ual sense of the term is not a divisive force 
in a modern polity” but that it has been used 
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in India “as a tool for furthering aims other 
than religious” and when he pointed out that 
communalism has been non-existent in modern 
India for long periods. He does not probe into 
the question who is using the tool, how, and 
for what purpose, perhaps because he decided 
to deal with “forces” rather than individuals 
(p. 1). Nevertheless, in social relations “forces” 
become effective through individuals, and in 
Asia especially foreign policy is usually the 
preserve of a very few people. The book is 
therefore inevitably full of references to im- 
portant individuals. The author might have 
reached more qualified and substantiated con- 
clusions had he devoted himself more to these 
individuals—even if it is overly simplifying to 
say, as some observers have done, that Indo 
Pakistan relations will become peaceful with 
the disappearance of the present generation of 
leaders from the public scene. 
Werner Levi 

Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva 


The Pathans 550 B.C.—A.D. 1957. By Oxar 
Caroz. New York, St. Martins Press, 1958. 
pp. xxii + 521. $12.50. 


The issue of the accession of Kashmir to 
either Pakistan or India arises primarily be- 
cause of a precipitous action taken by the 
Pathans late in 1947, an action designated in 
official records as the “invasion by tribesmen.” 
The tribesmen referred to are the Pushtu- 
speaking Pathans of the North-West Frontier 
Province, now an area of Pakistan. Sir Olaf 
Caroe, author of Wells of Power and Soviet 
Empire, presents in this handsome volume the 
first modern, comprehensive study of these 
Central Asian peoples. It has long seemed to 
this reviewer that the several books thus far 
published on the Kashmir problem did not 
give sympathetic enough treatment of Pakis- 
tan’s relations with the Pathans. The Pathans 
were never lightly to be dealt with, for their 
fierce independence was at once admired and 
unsubdued by the British. Once they associated 
the alleged oppression of their Muslim breth- 
ren in Kashmir with the Islamic phenomenon 
of jihad, or holy war, there was no stopping 
their incursion across the Punjab into Kashmir. 
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At least the new government of Pakistan, even 
if it could have stopped it, chose not to. To 
have alienated the Pathans at that point in the 
development of a nation only a few weeks old 
might have placed the entire North-West Fron- 
tier in jeopardy. There was at that time sig- 
nificant agitation for a spearate Pathan state 
of Pakhtunistan which was to be made of the 
Pushtu speaking tribes of both Afghanistan 
and the North West Frontier Province. While 
Pakistan cannot be legally exculpated for fail- 
ure to stop the Pathans, such circumstances 
inherent in Pathan history and culture help 
illuminate the predicament. 

Let it be said immediately that it is in no 
sense the purpose of this book to explicate the 
contemporary Kashmir affair; there is not 
even the vaguest mention of the tribal in- 
cursions in that area. Nor is it the purpose of 
Sir Olaf to make this political problem better 
understood. The volume stands on its own 
intrinsic merit as a superb analysis and history 
of a remarkable people. This reviewer would 
regard it of concomitant value as a source of 
understanding the Kashmir episode. Here in 
a book cleanly organized and felicitously styled 
the last British governor of the Northwest 
Frontier province presents the full panoply of 
Pathan history and culture. The author’s ad- 
miration of the Pathans is evident throughout 
yet there is no hint of unseemly sentimentality. 
The sure touch of a shrewd observer who 
spent half a lifetime among the Pathans is 
enhanced by impressive scholarship in Greek, 
Arabic and Persian sources. In interpreting 
these the help of Dr. A. D. H. Bivar, Research 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Christ College, 
Oxford is acknowledged. The organization of 
the book will please the professional scholar. 
Valuable notes at the end of the text are fol- 
lowed by five appendices, a glossary, translit- 
eration table, two maps and an excellent index. 
In addition six other maps and twelve superb 
plates are scattered throughout the text. 

After surveying the geneologies of the Path- 
ans, and commenting on the writings of He- 
rodotus as they refer to the Pathan tribes, the 
author devotes a full chapter to the passage of 
Alexander through the Indus valley in B.C. 
327. For those interested in the remarkable 
sites of Taxila and the Graeco-Bactrian culture 
of Gandhara, these pages will be of special 
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interest. He disputes the popularly held view 
that Greek culture reached the Indus valley 
with Alexander. Alexander himself was on 
the Frontier less than twelve months; Hellenic 
influences reached Gandhara 150 years after 
his death. There “is no local written record, 
Indian or Achaemenian, inscriptional or other, 
of Alexander’s passage through the country; 
indeed there is no contemporary or even near- 
contemporary Asian reference to his Indian 
expedition at all” (p. 45). It was only after 
Latin and Greek traditions were translated in 
Arabic that the existence of Alexander and his 
march in the Indus valley became part of the 
folklore of the Muslim world. There follows 
a series of chapters on Babur, the Peshawar 
tribes, Akbar, Ahmad Shah, and other great 
figures of Pathan history. The emphasis is on 
the glories of Pathan leadership. British policy 
and heroes (except for Elphinstone) are treated 
in an ancillary way. 

In a concluding chapter entitled “The 
Pathan Renascence,” Sir Olaf asserts that the 
notion of a separate Pathan state which seemed 
to make sense in the days of Curzon has lost 
both its rationale and its appeal. The modern 
Pathans have learned to “look east for educa- 
tion, service and all the higher things of life.” 
Should Kabul irredentism ever come, it would 
take a different shape: “Peshawar would ab- 
sorb Kabul, not Kabul Peshawar” (p. 437). 
The Pathan future lies in exerting influence in 
positions of leadership among the peoples of 
Pakistan. “The force of Pathan character, the 
bravery of the Pathan soldier, the shrewdness 
of Pathan assessments of political realism” are 
attributes which carried earlier Pathans to 
positions of influence outside their own coun- 
try, and will enable them to be leaders in 
Pakistan. This is indeed a shrewd assessment 
of the Pathans’ future. Already the new Uni- 
versity of Peshawar has become a significant 
center for training new Pathan leaders. And 
since the coup d’état by General Mohammed 
Ayub Khan, several Pathans have risen to 
positions of authority. If Sir Olaf is correct in 
his generous judgment of the Pathans, Pak- 
istan can only gain as they rise to greater 
positions of prominence. 

Ratpu Brarsanti 
Duke University 
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Gandharan Art in Pakistan. By Islay Lyons 
and Harald Ingholt. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1957. 577 Photographic Illustra- 
tions, 24 Plates, Maps, Index. 


Les auteurs de cet important ouvrage se 
sont proposé un double but: établir le catalogue 
des oeuvres du Gandhara conservées dans les 
collections officielles et privées du Pakistan, ap- 
porter une nouvelle contribution 4 la con- 
naissance de |’Ecole en précisant les influences 
occidentales et en présentant une nouvelle 
chronologie des images. 

Le Catalogue fournit une documentation ex- 
trémement précieuse sur la statuaire du Gand- 
hara en donnant, avec des photographies gén- 
éralement excellentes, une description précise 
des oeuvres complétée de références bibliogra- 
phiques. Quoique limité aux seules collections 
du Pakistan, les collections dispersées dans le 
monde, particuligrement en Inde, n’ayant été 
utilsées que pour permettre des comparaisons, 
V'intérét et l’utilité de l’ouvrage n’échapperont 
a personne. 

Le classement adopté, un peu inspiré du plan 
suivi par A. Foucher dans l’Art gréco-boud- 
dhique du Gandhara, répartit les images en 
quatre classes: 1. Histoire du Buddha (pp. 
1-194), illustrant les divers épisodes de la vie 
du Buddha; 2. Le Buddha et le Bodhisattva 
Siddharta (pp. 195-287), réunissant les images 
debout ou assises et les tétes isolées; 3. L’Uni- 
vers du Buddha (pp. 288-488), rassemblant 
les Bodhisattva, des déités diverses, les dona- 
teurs et adorateurs et, d’une maniére assez 
artificielle, sans distinction entre reliefs narra- 
tifs et décor architectural ni certitude quant a 
l’'appartenance de certaines images 4 l’iconogra- 
phie bouddhique, les figures empruntées au 
répertoire hellénistique; 4. Objets de bronze, 
cuivre, or, terre-cuite, stuc (pp. 489-577), classe 
constituée en fonction de la matiére indépend- 
amment de l’iconographie. Ce classement, quel- 
que peu discutable en soi, reste pleinement 
justifié pour un catalogue. Chaque piéce com- 
porte une référence 4 un Groupe, numéroté de 
I A IV, destiné 4 fournir une chronologie des 
oeuvres. Cette chronologie, exposée dans I’Jn- 
troduction, peut étre regardée comme la nou- 
veauté essentielle du travail du Pr. Ingholt; elle 
n’est pas, malheureusement, a l’abri de toute 
critique. 


ill 


Comme dans de nombreuses tentatives an- 
térieures et davantage encore, une iconographie 
indienne par essence n'est étudiée que dans 
une perspective occidentale. L’Inde semble 
ignorée au point que des centres tels que 
Bharhit ou Safici ne sont mentionnés qu’une 
fois et que les travaux de Coomaraswamy, si 
importants pour le bouddhisme, ne font l’objet 
que d’un seul rappel . . . Le bouddhisme ne 
tient, d’ailleurs, guére de place dans une étude 
qui résume tous les faits pour ne mettre l’accent 
que sur les rapports avec l’Occident. Sa simple 
division en deux écoles, Hinaydna et Mahdy- 
ana, est un anachronisme pour le Gandhara. 
Des mudra, non seulement bouddhiques mais 
fonciérement indiennes, ne sauraient étre in- 
spirées par l’art de Palmyre ou de Dura. Les 
trois vétements monastiques (tricivara) adoptés 
pour le Buddha ont chacun un nom et appeler 
dhoti \'antaravasaka constitue une impropriété; 
le vétement du Bodhisattva, indien et traité 
dans une technique hellénistique, ne peut étre 
assimilé 4 celui d’un monarque sassanide. On 
ne peut parler davantage d’une influence 
gandharienne sur |’Indochine et |’Indonésie 
quand tout différe, sauf une certaine maniére 
dillustrer des textes dont l’importance déborde 
évidement le cadre des écoles d’art . . . 

Spécialiste de l’Orient méditerranéen, le Pr. 
Ingholt s’est attaché 4 analyser les théses con- 
cernant les rapports du Gandhara avec le 
monde hellénistique et 4 préciser le réle qu’ 
auraient joué Palmyre et le royaume de Chara- 
céne. L’hypothése doit étre retenue mais on 
souhaiterait que le témoignage d’échanges cer- 
tains vienne la renforcer. Il en va de méme 
pour les contacts iraniens; en dépit de parral- 
léles intéressants avec Hatra, on voit mal 
pourquoi la prise de la cité par Shapur I 
entrainerait immédiatement un changement de 
style au Gandhara. L’art, particuliérement 
l’art bouddhique si traditionnaliste, n’est jamais 
4 ce point tributaire des événements politiques 
. »- Quoi qu’il en soit, c’est en fonction de dates 
assez arbitraires que sont proposés les quatre 
Groupes destinés 4 fournir les cadres de la 
nouvelle chronologie. Pour définir chacun 
d’eux, il est fait appel 4 des signes d’évolution 
trop peu nombreux pour étre déterminants. 
L’auteur parait avoir attaché une trop grande 
importance au drapé sans tenir compte de 
variations liées souvent a la valeur personnelle 
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des artistes ni de conventions manifestement 
plus indiennes que sassanides. Quelques rap- 
prochements avec Mathura mis a part, les 
comparaisons avec I’Inde sont trop négligées, 
en particulier pour l'étude des coiffures et des 
éléments d’architecture. Pour |’art bouddhique 
ou la véture reste indépendante de la mode, od 
la copie d’images vénérées est souvent de régle, 
ow la personnalité des artistes au service des 
Communautés joue son réle, il est toujours 
difficile d’établir une chronologie et des rap- 
prochements avec l’Occident ne peuvent ré- 
soudre tous les problémes. 

Finalement, si nos réserves concernent 
surtout un texte trop oublieux de |’Inde et du 
bouddhisme, dont la concision altérant souvent 
une réalité complexe risque de dérouter le 
lecteur insufisamment averti, nous n’en con- 
sidérons pas moins l’ouvrage de MM. Lyons et 
Ingholt comme une utile contribution aux 
études gandh4riennes; son importance ne sau- 
rait étre sous-estimée. 

Jean BolssEvier 
University of Paris 
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